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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


CONCLUSION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 


TuE Swiss had courageously defended the Tuileries, but their 
resistance had proved unavailing: the great staircase had been 
stormed and the palace taken. The people thenceforward vic- 
torious, forced their way on all sides into this abode of royalty, 
to which they had always attached the notion of immense trea- 
sures, unbounded felicity, formidable powers, and dark projects. 
What an arrear of vengeance to be wreaked at once upon 
wealth, greatness, and power! 

_ Eighty Swiss grenadiers, who had not had time to retreat, 
vigetons|y defended their lives and were slaughtered without 
mercy. The mob then rushed into the apartments and fell upon 

those useless friends who had assembled to defend the King, 

and who, by the name of knights of the dagger, had incurred 
the highest degree of popular rancour. Their impotent weapons 
served only to exasperate the conquerors, and to give greater 
probability to the plans imputed to the court. Every door that 
was found locked was broken open. Two ushers, resolving to 
defend the entrance to the great council-chamber and to sacri- 
fice themselves to etiquette, were instantly butchered. The 
numerous attendants of the royal family fled tumultuously 
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through the long galleries, threw themselves from the windows, 
or sought in the immense extent of the palace some obscure 
hiding-place wherein to save their lives. The Queen’s ladies 
betook themselves to one of her apartments, and expected 
every moment to be attacked in their asylum. By direction of 
the Princess of Tarentum, the doors were unlocked, that the 
irritation might not be increased by resistance. The assailants 
made their appearance and seized one of them. ‘The sword was 
already uplifted over her head. “ Spare the women !” exclaimed 
a voice; “let us not dishonour the nation!” At these words 
the weapon dropped; the lives of the Queen’s ladies were 
spared; they were protected and conducted out of the palace 
by the very men who were on the point of sacrificing them, and 
who, with all the popular fickleness, now escorted them and. 
manifested the most ingenious zeal to save them. 

After the work of slaughter followed that of devastation. The 
magnificent furniture was dashed in pieces, and the fragments 
scattered far and wide. The rabble penetrated into the private 
apartments of the Queen and indulged in the most obscene mirth. 
They pried into the most secret recesses, ransacked every deposi- 
tory of papers, broke open every lock, and enjoyed the twofold 
gratification of curiosity and destruction. To the horrors of mur- 
der and pillage were added those of conflagration. The flames, 
having already consumed the sheds contiguous to the outer 
courts, began to spread to the edifice, and threatened that 
imposing abode of royalty with complete ruin. ‘The desolation 
was not confined to the melancholy circuit of the palace; it 
extended to a distance. The streets were strewed with wrecks 
of furniture and dead bodies. Every one who fled, or was sup- 
“posed to be fleeing, was treated as an enemy, pursued, and 
fired at. An almost incessant report of musketry succeeded 
that of the cannon, and was every moment the signal of fresh 
murders. How many horrors are the attendants of victory, be 
the vanquished, the conquerors, and the cause for which the 
have fought, who and what they may ! ~ 

The executive power being abolished by the suspension of 
Louis XVI., only two other authorities were left in Paris, that 
of the commune and that of the Assembly. As we have seen 
in the narrative of the 10th of August, deputies of the sections 
had assembled at the Hotel de Ville, expelled the former magis- 
trates, seized the municipal power, and directed the insurrection 
during the whole night and day of the 10th. They possessed 
the real power of action. They had all the ardour of victory, and 
represented that new and impetuous revolutionary class, which 
had struggled during the whole session against the inertness of 
the other more enlightened but less active class of men, of 
which the Legislative Assembly was composed. 

The-first thing the deputies of the sections did was to displace 
all the high authorities, which, being closer to the supreme power, 
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were more attached to it. They had suspended the staff of the 
national guard, and, by withdrawing Mandat from the palace, 
had disorganized its defence. Santerre had been invested b 
them with the command of the national guard. They had 
been in not less haste to suspend the administration of the 
department, which, from the lofty region wherein it was placed, 
eH continually curbed the popular passions, in which it took no 
share. 

As for the municipality, they had suppressed the general 
council, substituted themselves in the place of its authority, and 
merely retained Petion, the mayor, Manuel, the procureur syndic, 
and the sixteen municipal administrators, All this had taken 
place during the attack on the palace. Danton had audaciously 
directed that stormy sitting ; and when the grape-shot of the 
Swiss had caused the mob to fall back along the quays, he had 
gone out saying, “ Our brethren call for aid; let us go and give 
it to them.” His presence had contributed to lead the populace 
back to the field of battle, and to decide the victory. 

When the combat was over, it was proposed that Petion should 
be released from the guard placed over him and reinstated in his 
office of mayor. Nevertheless, either from real anxiety for his 
safety, or from fear of giving themselves too scrupulous a chief 
during the first moments of the insurrection, it had been decided 
that he should be guarded a day or two longer, under pretext of 
putting his life out of danger. At the same time, they had re- 
moved the busts of Louis XVI., Bailly, and Lafayette, from the 
hall of the general council. The new class which was raising 
itself thus displaced the first emblems of the Revolution, in order 
to substitute its own in their stead. ; 

The insurgents of the commune had to place themselves in 
communication with the Assembly. They reproached it with 
wavering, nay even with royalism; but they regarded it as the 
only existing sovereign authority, and were not at all disposed 
to undervalue it. On the morning of the 10th, a deputation ap- 
peared at the bar, to acquaint it with the formation of the insur- 
rectional commune, and to state what had been done. Danton 
was one of the deputies. “The people, who send us to you,” 
said he, “have charged us to declare that they still think you 
worthy of their confidence, but that they recognise no other 
judge of the extraordinary measures to which necessity has 
forced them to recur, than the French nation, our sovereign and 
your’s, convoked in the primary assemblies.” To these deputies 
the Assembly replied, through the medium of its president, that 
it approved all that had been done, and that it recommended to 
them order and peaee. It.moreover communicated to them the 
decrees passed in the course of the day, and begged that they 
would circulate them. After this, it drew up a proclamation for 
the purpose of enjoining the respect due to persons and pro- 
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perty, and commissioned some of its members to convey it to the 
eople. — 
; Its first attention, at this moment, was naturally directed to 
the supply of a substitute for royalty, which had been destroyed. 
The ministers, assembled under the name of the executive 
council, were charged by it, ad interim, with the duties of the 
administration and the execution of the laws. The minister of 
justice, the keeper of the seal of state, was to affix it to the 
decrees, and to promulgate them in the name of the legislative 
power. It was then requisite to select the persons who should 
compose the ministry. The first idea was to reinstate Roland, 
Claviéres, and Servan, who had been removed on account of 
their attachment to the popular cause; for the new Revolutiou 
could not but favour all that royalty had disapproved. Those 
three ministers were, therefore, unanimously reappointed: Ro- 
land to the interior, Servan to the war-department, and Claviéres 
to the finances. It was requisite also to appoint a minister of 
justice, of foreign affairs, and of the marine. Here the choice 
was free, and the wishes formerly conceived in favour of obscure 
merit and patriotism, ardent, and for that reason disagreeable to 
the court, could be realized without impediment. Danton, who 
possessed such influence over the multitude, and who had 
exerted it with such effect during the last forty-eight hours, was 
deemed necessary ; and, though he was disliked by the Girondins 
as a delegate of the populace, he was nominated minister of 
justice by a majority of two hundred and twenty-two votes out of 
two hundred and eighty-four. After this satisfaction given to 
the people, and this post conferred on energy, care was taken 
to place a man of science at the head of the marine. This was 
Monge, the mathematician, known to and appreciated by Con- 
dorcet, and chosen at his suggestion. Lastly, Lebrun* was placed’ 
at the head of. the foreign affairs, and in his person was recom- 
pensed one of those mdustrious men who had before performed 
all the labour of which the ministers reaped the honour. (sh 
Having thus reconstituted the executive power, the Assembly 
declared that all the decrees to which Louis XVI. had affixed 
his veto should receive the force of law. The formation of a 
camp below Paris, the object of one of these decrees, and the 
cause of such warm discussions, was immediately ordered, and 
the gunners were authorized that very day to commence espla- 
nades on the heights of Montmartre. After effecting a revolu- 
tion in Paris, it was requisite to ensure its success in the depart- 
ments, and, above all, in the armies, commanded as they were by 
suspected generals. Commissaries, selected from among the 


_* “Lebrun passed for a prudent man, because he was destitute of any 
species of enthusiasm; and for a clever man, because he was a tolerable 


clerk ; but he had no activity, no talent, and no decision.”—Madame Roland’s 
Memoirs. E., 4 
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members of the Assembly, were directed to repair to the 
provinces and to the armies, to enlighten them respecting the 
events of the 10th of August; and they were authorized to 
remove; in case of need, all the officers, civil and military, and 
to appoint others. aL | 
_ A few-hours had been sufficient for all these decrees ;,and, while 
the Assembly was engaged in passing them, it was constantly 
interrupted by the necessity of attending to other matters. . The 
valuables carried off from the Tuileries were deposited within its 
precincts. The Swiss, the servants of the palace, and all those who 
had been apprehended in their flight, or saved from the fury of 
the people, were conducted to its bar as to a sanctuary. A great 
number of petitioners came, one after another, to report what 
they had done or seen, and to relate their discoveries concerning 
the supposed plots of the court. Accusations and invectives of 
all kinds were brought forward against the royal family, which 
heard all this from the narrow space to which it was confined. 
That place was the box of the short-hand writer. Louis XVI. 
listened with composure. to all the speeches, and conversed at 
times with Vergniaud and other deputies, who were placed close 
to him. Shut up there for fifteen hours, he asked for some 
refreshment, which he shared with his wife and his children; 
and this circumstance called forth ignoble observations on the 
fondness for the table which had been imputed to him. Every 
one knows how far victorious parties are disposed to spare mis- 
fortune. The young dauphin was lying on his mother’s lap, 
fast asleep, overcome by the oppressive heat. The young 
princess and Madame Elisabeth,* their eyes red with weeping, 
were by the side of the Queen. At the back of the box were 
several gentlemen devotedly attached to the King, who had not 
abandoned misfortune. Fifty men, belonging to the troops 
which had escorted the royal family from the palace to the 
Assembly, served as a guard for this spot, from which the 
deposed monarch beheld the spoils of his palace, and witnessed 
the dismemberment of his ancient power, and the distribution of 
its relics among the various popular authorities. _ 

The tumult continued to rage with extreme violence, and, in 
the opinion of the people, it was not sufficient to have suspended 
royalty, it behoved them to destroy it. Petitions on this sub- 
_ ject poured in; and, while the multitude, in an uproar, waited 


* “Madame Elisabeth Philippine Marie Helene, sister to Louis XVI., 
was born at Versailles in the year 1764. She was the youngest child of Louis, 
Dauphin of France, and Marie Josephine of Saxony. At the commencement 
of the Revolution Madame Elisabeth saw with terror the convocation of the 
States-general ; but when it was found to be inevitable, she devoted herself 
from that moment entirely to the welfare of her brother and the royal family. 
She was condemned to death in 1794, and ascended the scaffold with twenty- 
four other victims, not one of whom she knew. She was thirty years old at 
the time of her execution, and demeaned herself throughout with courage 


and resignation.” —Biographie Moderne, E, 
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outside the hall for an answer, they inundated the avenues, beset 
the doors, and twice or thrice attacked them with such vio- 
lence as nearly to burst them open, and to excite apprehensions: 
for the unfortunate family of which the Assembly had taken 
charge. Henri Larivitre, who was sent, with other commis- 
sioners, to pacify the people, returned at that moment, and 
loudly exclaimed, “ Yes, gentlemen, I know it, I have seen it; 
I assure you that the mass of the people is determined to perish 
a thousand times rather than disgrace liberty by an act of inhu~ 
manity ; and most assuredly there is not one person here present 
—and every body must understand me,” he added, “ who can- 
not rely upon French honour.” These cheering and courageous 
words were applauded. Vergniaud spoke in his turn, and re- 
plied to the petitioners, who insisted that the suspension should 
be changed into dethronement. “I am gratified,” said he, “that I 
am furnished with an occasion of explaining the intention of the 
Assembly in presence of the citizens. It has decreed the sus- 
pension of the executive power, and appointed a convention 
which is to decide irrevocably the great. question of the dethrone- 
ment. In so doing, it has confined itself within its powers, 
which did not allow it to constitute itself the judge of royalty ; 
and it has provided for the welfare of the state, by rendering it 
impossible for the executive power to do mischief. It has thus: 
satisfied all wants, and at the same time kept within the limits 
of its prerogatives.” These words produced a favourable im- 
pression, and the petitioners themselves, pacified by their effect, 
undertook to enlighten and to appease the people. 

It was requisite to bring this long sitting to a close. It was 
therefore ordered that the effects brought from the palace should 
be deposited with the commune; that the Swiss and all other 
paren apprehended should either be guarded at the Feuil- 

ans or carried to different prisons; lastly, that the royal family 
should be guarded in the Luxembourg till the meeting of the 
National Convention, but that, while the necessary preparations 
were making there for its reception, it should lodge in the 
building appropriated to the Assembly. At one o’clock in the 
morning of Saturday, the 11th, the royal family was removed 
to the quarters which had been prepared for them, and. which: 
consisted of four cells of the ancient Feuillans. The gentlemen 
who had not quitted the King took possession of the first, the 
King of the second, the Queen, her sister, and her children, of 
the two others. The keeper’s wife waited on the princesses, 
and supplied the place of the numerous train of ladies, who, 
but the preceding day, were disputing the honour of attending 
upon them. ; 
». The sitting was suspended at three o’clock in the morning. 


Paris was still in an uproar. To prevent disturbance, the en- 
virons of the palace were illuminated, and the greater part of 
the citizens were under arms. 5. Ba . x3 
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Such had been that celebrated day, and the results which it 
had produced. The King and his family were prisoners at-the 
Feuillans ; the three dismissed ministers were reinstated in their 
fanctions; Danton, buried the preceding day in an obscure 
club, was minister of justice; Petion was guarded in his own 
fresidence, but to his name, shouted with enthusiasm, was added 
the appellation of Father of the People. Marat had issued from 
the dark retreat where Danton had concealed him during the 
attack, and now, armed with a sword, paraded through Paris at 
the head of the Marseilles battalion. Robespierre, who has not 
been seen figuring during these terrible scenes— Robespierre was 
haranguing at the Jacobins, and expatiating to some of the 
members who remained with him on the use to be made of the 
victory, and on the necessity of superseding the existing Assem- 
bly and of impeaching Lafayette. . 

' The very next day it was found necessary again to consider 
how to pacify the excited populace, who still continued to 
murder such persons as they took for fugitive aristocrats. The 
Assembly resumed its sitting at seven in the morning. The 
royal family was replaced in the short-hand writer’s box, 
‘that it might again witness the decisions about to be adopted, 
and the scenes that were to occur in the legislative body. Pe- 
tion, liberated and escorted by a numerous concourse, came 
to make a report of the state of Paris, which he had visited, 
and where he had endeavoured to restore tranquillity. A body 
of citizens had united to protect his person. Petion was warmly 
received by the Assembly, and immediately set out again to 
-€ontinue his pacific exhortations. The Swiss, sent the preceding 
day to the Feuillans, were threatened. The mob, with loud 
‘shouts, demanded their death, calling them accomplices of the 
palace and murderers of the people. They were at length 
appeased by the assurance that the Swiss should be tried, and 
that a court-martial should be formed to punish those who were 
afterwards called the conspirators of the 10th of August. “I 
“move,” cried the violent Chabot, “that they be conducted to 
the Abbaye to be tried. .... In the land of equality, the law 
ought to smite all heads, even those that are seated on the 
throne.” The officers had already been removed to the Abbaye, 
whither the soldiers were conveyed in their turn. This was a task 
_ of infinite difficulty, and it was necessary to promise the people 
that they should speedily be brought to trial. 
~ Already, as we see, did the idea of taking revenge on all the 
‘defenders of royalty, and punishing them for the dangers that 
had been incurred, possess people’s minds; and it was soon 
destined to produce cruel dissensions. In following the progress 
of the insurrection, we have already remarked the divisions that 
began to arise in the popular party. We have already seen the 
Assembly, composed of sedate and cultivated men, placed in 
Opposition to the clubs and the municipalities, in which were 
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collected men inferior in education and in talents, but from their, 
very position, their less dignified manners, their aspiring am~ 
bition, disposed to act and to hurry on events. We have seen, 
that, the night before the 10th of August, Chabot had differed In 
opinion from, Petion, who, in unison with the majority of the. 
Assembly, recommended a decree of dethronement in preference, 
to an attack by main force. Those men who had been advocates, 
for the utmost possible violence were, therefore, on the following, 
day, in presence of the Assembly, proud of a victory won almost 
in spite of that body, and reminding it with expressions of 
equivocal respect that it had absolved Lafayette, and that it 
must not again compromise the welfare of the people by its 
weakness. They filled the commune, where they were mingled. 
with ambitious tradesmen, with subaltern agitators, and with 
members of clubs. They occupied the halls of the Jacobins and. 
the Cordeliers, and some of them had seats on_the extreme, 
benches of the legislative body.. Chabot, the Capuchin, the 
most ardent of them, passed alternately from the tribune of the. 
Assembly to that of the Jacobins, constantly holding forth 
threats of pikes and the tocsin.. ae 

The Assembly had voted the suspension, and the clubs were: 
for dethronement. In appointing a governor for the dauphin, the 
former had presupposed the continuance of royalty,a nd the latter. 
were for a republic. The majority of the Assembly thought, 
that it behoved it to make an active defence against foreigners, 
but to spare the vanquished. The clubs, on the contrary, main= 
tained that it was right not only to defend themselves against 
foreign foes, but to deal severely with those who, intrenched in the | 
palace, had intended to massacre the people and to bring the Prus-.. 
sians to Paris. Rising in their ardour to extreme opinions, they de- 
clared that there was no need for electoral bodies to form the new 
Assembly, that all the citizens ought to be deemed qualified to 
vote ; nay one Jacobin even proposed to give political rights to 
the women. Lastly, they loudly insisted that the people ought 
to come in arms to manifest their wishes to the legislative body. 

_Marat excited this agitation of minds and provoked people 
to vengeance, because he thought, according to his atrocious 
system, that France required purging. Robespierre, not so. 
much from a system of purification, nor from a bloodthirsty dis- 
position, as from envy of the Assembly, excited against it re-. 
proaches of weakness and royalism. Extolled by the Jacobins, 
proposed, before the 10th of August, as the dictator who was . 
wanted, he was now proclaimed as the most eloquent and the ~ 
most incorruptible defender of the rights of the people.* Danton, 
taking no pains either to gain praise or to gain a hearing, having 
never aspired to the dictatorship, had nevertheless decided the 
‘© * « When speaking at the clubs, Robespierre had a trick of addressing the 
people in such honeyed terms as ‘ Poor people !—‘ Virtuous people !—which 
never failed of producing an effect on his ferocious audience.”—Lacretelle. E.. 
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result of the 10th of August by his boldness. Even still neglect 

ing all display, he thought only of ruling the executive council, 

of which he was a member, by controlling or influencing his col- 
eagues. Incapable of hatred or envy, he bore no ill-will to those 

c :puties’ whose lustre eclipsed Robespierre; but he neglected 
them ‘as inactive, and preferred to them those bold spirits of the 
lower classes on whom he relied more for maintaining and com- 
pleting the Revolution. 

_ +» Nothing was yet known of these divisions, especially out of 
Paris. All that the public of France in general had yet perceived 
of them was the resistance of the Assembly to wishes that were 
too ardent, and the acquittal of Lafayette, pronounced in spite of 
the commune and the Jacobins. But all this was imputed to 
the royalist and Feuillantine majority. The Girondins were still 
admired. Brissot and Robespierre were equally esteemed ; but 
Petion, in particular, was adored, as the mayor who had been so 
illtreated by the court: and it was not known that Petion ap- 
A too moderate to Chabot, that he wounded the pride of 

obespierre, that he was tegarded as an honest but useless man 
by Danton, and as a conspirator doomed to purification by Marat. 
Petion, therefore, still enjoyed the respect of the multitude; but, 
like Bailly, after the 14th of July, he was destined soon to be- 
come troublesome and odious by disapproving the excesses which 
he was unable to prevent. 

The principal coalition of the new revolutionists was formed at 
the Jacobins and the commune. All that was to be done was 
proposed and discussed at the Jacobins; and the same persons 
then went to the Hétel de Ville, to execute, by means of their 
municipal powers, what they could only plan in their club. 
The general council of the commune composed of itself a kind 
of assembly, as numerous as the legislative body, having its 
tribunes, its bureaux, its much more tumultuous plaudits, and a 
power de facto much more considerable. The mayor was its 
president, and the procureur syndic was the official speaker, whose 
duty it was to make all the necessary requisitions. Petion had 
already ceased to appear there, and confined his attention to 
the supply of the city with provisions. Manuel, the procureur, 
suffering himself to be borne along by the revolutionary 
billows, raised his voice there every day. But the person who 
most swayed this assembly was Robespierre. Keeping aloof 
during the first three days that followed the 10th of August, he 
had repaired thither after the insurrection had been consum- 
mated, and, appearing at the bureau to have his powers verified, 
he seemed rather to take possession of it than to come for the 
purpose of submitting his titles. His pride, so far from creating 
displeasure, only increased the respect that was paid him. His 
reputation for talents, incorruptibility, and perseverance, made 
him a grave and respectable personage, whom these assembled 
tradesmen were proud of having among them. Until the Con- 
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vention, to which he was sure of belonging, should meet, he 


came thither to exercise a more real power than that of opinion 
which he enjoyed at the Jacobins. Jon biggie 

The first care of the commune was to get the police into its 
hands; for, in time of civil war, to imprison and to persecute 
enemies is the most important and the most envied of powers. 
The justices of peace, charged with the exercise of it in part, had 
given offence to public opinion by their proceedings against the 
popular agitators ; and, either from sentiment, or froma neces- 
sity imposed by their functions, they had set themselves in hos- 
tility against the patriots. It was recollected, in particular, that 
one of them had, in the affair of Bertrand de Molleville and. 
Carra, the journalist, dared to summon two deputies. The jus- 
tices of the peace were therefore removed, and such of their 
functions as related to the police were transferred to the 
municipal authorities. In unison, in this instance, with the 
commune of Paris, the Assembly decreed that the police, called 
the police of general safety, should be assigned to the depart- 
ments, districts, and municipalities. It consisted in inquiring 
into all misdemeanors threatening the internal and external 
welfare of the state, in making a list of the citizens suspected 
for their opinions or their conduct, in apprehending them for 
a time, and in even dispersing and disarming them, if it were 
necessary. It was the councils of the municipalities that per- 
formed these duties ; and the entire mass of the citizens was thus 
called upon to watch, to denounce, and to secure, the hostile 
party. It is easy to conceive how active, but rigorous and arbi- 
trary, this police, thus democratically exercised, must have been. 
The entire council received the denunciation, and a committee 
of surveillance examined it, and caused the accused to be appre- 
hended. The national guards were in permanent requisition, 
and the municipalities of all towns containing more than twenty 
thousand souls had power to add particular regulations to this 
law of general safety. Assuredly the Legislative Assembly had 
no notion that it was thus paving the way to the sanguinary 
executions which not long afterwards took place; but, sur- 
rounded by enemies at home and abroad, it called upon all the 
citizens to watch them, as it had called upon them all to attend 
to the civil administration, and to fight. 

The commune of Paris eagerly availed itself of these new 

“powers, and caused many persons to be apprehended. Here we 
see the conquerors, still exasperated by the dangers of the pre- 
ceding day and the still greater dangers of the morrow, seizing 
their enemies, now cast down, but soon likely to rise again by 
the aid of foreigners. The committee of surveillance of the com- 
mune of Paris was composed of the most violent men. Marat, — 
who in the Revolution had made such audacious attacks on 
persons, was at the head of this committee; and, in such an 
office, he of all men was most to be dreaded. 
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_ Besides this principal committee, the commune of Paris insti= 
tuted a particular one in each section. It ordered that passports 
should not be delivered till after the deliberation of the assem- 
blies of sections; that travellers should be accompanied, either 
to the municipality or to the gates of Paris, by two witnesses, 
who should attest the identity of the person who had obtained 
the passport with him who made use of it fot the purpose of 
departing. It thus strove, by all possible means, to prevent 
the escape of suspected persons under fictitious names. It then 
directed a list of the enemies of the Revolution to be made, and, 
enjoined the citizens, in a proclamation, to denounce all who had 
shared in the guilt of the 10th of August. It ordered those 
writers who had supported the royal cause to be apprehended, 
and gave their presses to patriotic writers. Marat triumphantly 
obtained the restitution of four presses, which, he said, had been 
taken from him by order of the traitor Lafayette. Commis- 
sioners went to the prisons to release those who were confined 
for shouts or language hostile to the court. Lastly, the com- 
mune, always ready to interfere in every thing, sent deputies, 
after the example of the Assembly, to enlighten and to convert 
the army of Lafayette, which excited some uneasiness. 

_ To the commune was assigned moreover a last and not least 
important duty—the custody of the royal family. The Assem- 
bly had at first ordered its removal to the Luxembourg, but, 
upon the observation that this palace was difficult to guard, it 
had preferred the hotel of the ministry of justice. But the 
commune, which had already in its hands the police of the 
capital, and which considered itself as particularly charged with 
the custody of the King, proposed the Temple, and declared 
that it could not answer for his safe custody, unless the tower of 
that ancient abbey were selected for his dwelling. The Assem- 
bly assented, and committed the custody of the illustrious pri- 
soners to the mayor and Santerre, the commandant-general, 
upon their personal responsibility. Twelve commissioners of the 
general council were to keep watch, without interruption, at the 
Temple. It had been converted by outworks into a kind of 
fortress. Numerous detachments of the national guard alter- 
nately formed the garrison, and no person was allowed to enter 
without permission from the municipality. The Assembly had 
decreed that five hundred thousand francs should be taken from 
the treasury for the maintenance of the royal family till the 
approaching meeting of the National Convention. 

The functions of the commune were, as we see, very extensive. 
Placed in the centre of the state where the great powers are exer- 
cised, and impelled by its energy to do of its own accord whatever 
seemed to it to be too gently done by the high authorities, it was 
hurried into incessant encroachments. The Assembly, con- 
-vinced of the necessity of keeping. it within certain limits, 
ordered the re-election of a new departmental council, to succeed 
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that which had been dissolved on the day of the insurrection. 
The commune, perceiving that it was threatened with the yoke 
of a superior authority, which would probably restrain its 
flights, as the former department had done, was incensed at 
this decree, and ordered the sections to suspend the election 
which had already commenced. Manuel, the procureur syndic, 
was immediately despatched from the Hotel de Ville to the 
Feuillans, to present the remonstrances of the municipality. 
“ The delegates of the citizens of Paris,” said he, “ have need 
of unlimited’ powers. A new authority placed between them and. 
you would only serve to sow the seeds of dissension. It is 
requisite that the people, in order to deliver themselves from 
that power destructive to their sovereignty, should once more 
arm themselves with their vengeance.” 

Such was the menacing language which men already had the 
hardihood to address to the Assembly. The latter complied 
with the demand ; and, whether it believed it to be impossible’ 
or imprudent to resist, or that it considered it to be dangerous 
to fetter at that moment the energy of the commune, it decided 
that the new council should have no authority over the munici- 
pality, and be nothing more than a commission of finance, 
charged with the superintendence of the public contributions in 
the department of the Seine. 

Another more serious question engaged the public mind, and 
served to demonstrate more forcibly the difference of sentiment 
prevailing between the commune and the Assembly. The 
punishment of those who had fired upon the people, and who 
were ready to show themselves as soon as the enemy should 
draw near, was loudly demanded. They were called by turns 
“ the conspirators of the 10th of August,” and “ the traitors.” 
The court-martial appointed on the 11th to try the Swiss did not 
appear sufficient, because its powers were limited to the prose- 
cution of the Swiss soldiers. The criminal tribunal of the Seine 
was thought to be fettered by too slow formalities, and, besides, 
all the authorities anterior to the 10th of August were suspected. 
The commune therefore prayed the erection of a tribunal which 
should be empowered to take cognizance of the crimes of the 
10th of August, and have sufficient latitude to reach all who 
were called the ¢rattors. The Assembly referred the petition to 
the extraordinary commission appointed in the month of July to 
propose the means of safety. 

On the 14th, a fresh deputation of the commune was sent to 
the legislative body, to demand the decree relative to the extra- 
ordinary tribunal, declaring that, as it was not yet passed, they 
were directed to wait for it. Gaston, the deputy, addressed some 
severe observations to this deputation, which withdrew. The 
Assembly persisted in refusing to create an extraordinary tri- 
bunal, and merely assigned to the established tribunals the 
cognizance of the crimes of the 10th of August. 
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At this intelligence, violent agitation spread through Paris, 
The section of the Quinze-Vingts repaired to the general council 
of the commune, and intimated that the tocsin would be rung in 
the fauxbourg St. Antoine, if the decree applied for were not 
immediately passed. The general council then sent.a fresh 
deputation, at the head of which was Robespierre. . He spoke in 
the name of the municipality, and made the most insolent remon- 
strances to the deputies. “The tranquillity of the people,” said 
he, “depends on the punishment of the guilty, and yet. you have 
done nothing to reach them. Your decree is insufficient. It does 
not explain the nature and the extent of the crimes to be 
punished, for it specifies only the crimes of the 10th of August, 
and the crimes of the enemies of the Revolution extend far 
beyond the 10th of August and Paris. With such an expression, 
the traitor Lafayette would escape the vengeance of the law. As 
for the form of the tribunal, the people can no longer tolerate 
that which you have retained. The twofold degree of jurisdiction 
causes numberless delays, and, besides, all the old, authorities 
are suspected ; new ones are required; it is necessary that the 
tribunal demanded be composed of deputies taken from the 
sections, and that it be empowered to try the guilty, sovereignly, 
and without appeal.” . 

This imperative petition appeared still more harsh from the- 
tone of Robespierre. The Assembly answered the people of 
Paris in an address, in which it rejected any proposal. for an 
extraordinary commission and chambre ardente, as unworthy of 
liberty, and fit only for despotism. 

_. These reasonable observations produced no effect. They served 
only to increase the irritation. Nothing was talked of in Paris 
but the tocsin; and, the very next day, a representative of the 
commune appeared at the bar, and said to the Assembly, ‘Asa 
citizen, as a magistrate of the people, I come to inform you that. 
at twelve o’clock this night the tocsin will be rung and the alarm. , 
beaten. The people are weary of not being avenged. Beware 
lest they do themselves justice. I demand,” added the audacious 
petitioner, “that you forthwith decree that a citizen be appointed 
by each section to form a criminal tribunal.” le 
“This threatening apostrophe roused the Assembly, and_par-) 
ticularly the deputies Choudieu and Thuriot, who warmly repri-, 
manded the envoy of the commune. A discussion, however, 
ensued, and the proposal of the commune, strongly supported, by 
the hotheaded members. of the Assembly, was at length con- 
verted into a decree. An electoral body was to assemble, to 
choose the members of an extraordinary tribunal, destined to 
take cognizance of crimes committed on the L0th of August, and 
other crimes and circumstances connected with it. This tribunal, 
divided into two sections, was to pronounce sentence finally and 
without appeal. Such was the first essay of the revolutionary 
tribunal, and the first spur given by vengeance to the forms of 
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justice. This tribunal was called the tribunal of the 17th of 
August. , 
The effect produced on the armies by the recent revolution, . 
and the manner in which they had received the decrees of the 
10th, were still unknown. This was the most important point, 
and the fate of the new revolution depended upon it. The 
frontier was still divided into three armies, the army of the 
North, the army of the centre, and the army of the South. 
Luckner commanded the first, Lafayette the second, and Mon- 
tesquiou the third. Since the unfortunate affairs at Mons and 
Tournay, Luckner, urged by Dumouriez, had again attempted 
the offensive against the Netherlands, but had retreated, and, in 
evacuating Courtray, had burned the suburbs, which was made 
a serious charge against the ministry the day before the dethrone- 
ment. The armies had since remained in a state of complete 
inactivity, living in intrenched camps, and confining themselves 
to slight skirmishes. Dumouriez, after resigning the ministry, 
had gone as lieutenant-general under Luckner, and been un- 
favourably received by the army, where the spirit of Lafayette’s 
party predominated. Luckner, wholly under this influence for a 
moment, sent Dumouriez to one of these camps, that of Maulde, 
and there left him, with a small number of troops, to amuse him- 
self with intrenchments and skirmishes. | 
Lafayette, wishing, amidst the dangers that encompassed the 
King, to be nearer to Paris, had been desirous of taking the 
command of the North. He was, nevertheless, unwilling to quit 
his troops, by whom he was greatly beloved, and he agreed with 
Luckner to change positions, each with his division, and to 
decamp, the one for the North, the other for the centre. This 
operation, in the presence of an enemy, might have been attended 
with danger, if, very luckily, the war had not been so completely 
inactive. Luckner had therefore repaired to Metz, and Lafayette 
to Sedan. During this cross-movement, Dumouriez, who was 
directed to follow with his little corps the army of Luckner, to 
which he belonged, halted suddenly in presence of the enemy, 
who had threatened to attack him; and he was obliged to remain 
in his camp, lest he should lay open the entry to Flanders to the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen, He assembled the other generals who 
occupied separate camps near him; he concerted with Dillon,* 
who came up with a portion of Lafayette’s army, and insisted 
on a council of war at Valenciennes, for the purpose of justify- 
mg, by the necessity of the case, his disobedience to Luckner. 
Meanwhile Luckner had arrived at Metz, and Lafayette at 


_* “The Count Arthur de Dillon, a general officer in the Fren vi 
was deputed from Martinique to the fakes and subresnicet 
Iutionary party. In 1792 he took one of the chief commands in the army of 
the North. In the year 1794 he was condemned to death by the revolutionary 
tribunal as a conspirator. He was forty-three years old, and was born at 
Berwick; in England.”—Biographie Moderne. PRI VERS 
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Sedan; and, but for the events of the 10th of August, Dumou- 
riez would probably have been put under arrest, and brought to 
a military trial for his refusal to advance. 

- Such was the situation of the armies when they received 
tidings of the overthrow of the throne. The first point to which 


the Legislative Assembly turned its attention was, as we have 


seen, to send three commissioners to carry its decrees and to 
make the troops take the new oath. The three commissioners, 
on their arrival at Sedan, were received by the municipality, 
which had orders from Lafayette to cause them to be appre- 
hended. The mayor questioned them concerning the scene of 
the 10th of August, required an account of all the circumstances, 
and declared, agreeably to the secret instructions which he had 
received from Lafayette, that evidently the Legislative Assembly 
was no longer free when it decreed the suspension of the King; 
that its commissioners were but the envoys of a factious cabal ; 
and that they should be put in confinement in the name of the 
constitution. They were actually imprisoned, and Lafayette, to 
exonerate those who executed his order, took upon himself the 
sole responsibility. Immediately afterwards, he caused his army 
to take anew the oath of fidelity to the law and to the King; 
and ordered the same to be done by all the corps under his com- 
mand. He reckoned upon seventy-five departments, which had 
adhered to his letter of the 16th of June, and he purposed to 
attempt a contrary movement to that of the 10th of August. 
Dillon, who was at Valenciennes, under the orders of Lafayette, 
and who held a superior command to Dumouriez, obeyed his 

eneral-in-chief, caused the oath of fidelity to the law and to the 
aa to be taken, and enjoined Dumouriez to do the same in his 
camp at Maulde. Dumouriez, judging more correctly of the 
future, and exasperated moreover against the Feuillans, under 
whose control. he was, seized the occasion to resist them, and. 
to ingratiate himself with the new government, by refusing 
either to take the oath himself, or to allow it to be taken by his 
troops. ; 

On the 17th, the very day on which the new tribunal was so 
simultaneously established, a Jetter arrived, stating that the com~ 
missioners sent to the army of Lafayette had been apprehended 
by his orders, and that the legislative authority was denied. 
This intelligence produced more irritation than alarm. The out- 
ery against Lafayette was more vehement than ever. His accu- 
sation was demanded, and the Assembly was reproached with 
not having ordered it before. A decree was instantly passed 
against the department of the Ardennes; fresh commissioners 
were despatched with the same powers as their predecessors, 
and with directions to cause the three prisoners to be liberated. 
Other commissioners were sent to Dillon’s army. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th, the Assembly declared Lafayette a traitor to the 
country, and passed a decree of accusation against him. : 
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_. The circumstance was serious, and if this resistance were not 
overcome, the new revolution would prove abortive. France, 
divided between the republicans in the interior and the consti- 
‘tutionalists of the army, would be.exposed to invasion and toa 
terrible reaction. Lafayette could not but detest in the revolu- 
tion of the 10th of August the abolition of the constitution of 
1791, the accomplishment of all his aristocratic prophecies, and. 
the justification of all the reproaches which the court addressed 
to liberty. In this victory of democracy he must have beheld 
nothing but a sanguinary anarchy and an endless confusion. For 
us this confusion has had an end, and our soil at least has been 
defended against foreigners; but to Lafayette the future was 
unknown and alarming; the defence of the soil was scarcely to 
be presumed amidst political convulsions ; and he could not but 
feel a desire towithstand this chaos, by arming himself against 
the two foes within and without... But his position was beset 
with difficulties, which it would have been beyond the power of 
any man to surmount. His army was devoted to him, but 
armies have no personal will, and cannot have any but what is 
communicated to them by the superior authority. When a 
revolution bursts forth with the violence of that of 1789, then, 
hurried blindly on, they desert the old authority, because the 
new impulse is the stronger of thetwo. But this was not the case 
in this instance. Lafayette, proscribed, stricken by a decree, could 
not, by his mere military popularity excite his troops against 
the authority of the interior, and by his personal energy 
counteract the revolutionary energy.of Paris. Placed be- 
tween two enemies, and uncertain respecting his duty, he 
could not but hesitate. The Assembly, on the contrary, not 
hesitating, sending decree after decree, and supporting each by 
energetic commissioners, could not fail to triumph over the 
hesitation of the general, and to decide the army. Accordingly, 

the troops of Lafayette were successively shaken, and appeared _ 
to be forsaking him. The civil authorities, being intimidated, 
yielded to the new commissioners. The example of Dumouriez, 
who declared himself in favour of the revolution of the 10th 
of August, completed the defection ; and the opposing general 
was left alone with his staff, composed of Feuillans or constitu- 
tional officers. ie 
_ Bouillé, whose energy was not doubtful, Dumouriez, whose 
great talents could not be disputed, could not do otherwise at 
different periods, and were obliged to betake themselves to flight. 
Lafayette was destined to be equally unfortunate. Writing to 
the different civil authorities which had seconded him in his 
resistance, he took upon himself the responsibility of the orders 
issued against the commissioners of the Assembly, and left his 
camp on the 20th of August, with a few officers, his friends and 
his companions in arms and in opinion. He was accompanied 
by Bureau de Puzy, Latour-Maubourg, and Lameth. They 
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quitted the camp, taking with them only a month’s pay, and were 
followed by a few servants. Lafayette left every thing in order 
in his army, and had taken care to make the necessary dispo- 
sitions in case of attack. He sent back some horse who attended 
him, that he might not rob France of one of her defenders ; and, 
‘on the 21st, he and his friends took the road to the Netherlands. 
On reaching the Austrian advanced posts, after a journey which 
had exhausted their horses, these first emigrants of liberty were 
arrested, contrary to the right of nations, and treated as prison- 
ers of war. Great was the joy when the name of Lafayette rang 
in the camp of the allies, and it was known that he wasa captive 
to the aristocratic league. To torment one of the first friends of 
the Revolution, to have a pretext for imputing to the Revolution 
itself the persecution of its first authors, and to behold the fulfil- 
ment of all its predicted excesses, diffused general satisfaction 
among the European aristocracy.* 

Lafayette claimed for himself and his friends that liberty 
which was their right, but to'no purpose. He was offered it on 
condition of recanting, not‘all his opinions, but only one of them 
—that relative to the abolition of nobility. He refused, threat- 
ening even, in case his words should be falsely interpreted, to 
give a formal contradiction before a public officer. He therefore 
accepted fetters as the price of his constancy; and, even when 
he looked upon liberty as lost in Europe and in France, his 
mind continued unshaken, and he never ceased to consider free- 
dom as the most valuable of blessings. This he still professed, 
both towards the oppressors who detained him in their dungeons, 
and towards his old friends who remained in France.} “ Con- 


_ * “Lafayette was under the necessity of observing the greatest secrecy in 
his departure, in order to avoid increasing the number of his companions in 
exile, who consisted only of Latour-Maubourg and his two brothers, Bureaux 
de Pusy, his aides-de-camp, and staff officers in the Parisian national guard, 
and some friends, exposed to certain death in consequence of their partici- 
pation in his last efforts against anarchy. Fifteen officers of different ranks 
accompanied him. On arriving at Rochefort, where the party (considerably 
reduced in number) were stopped, Bureaux de Pusy was compelled to go 
forward and obtain a pass from General Moitelle, in command at Namur. He 
set out accordingly, but, before he could utter a syllable of explanation, that 
general exclaimed, ‘ What, Lafayette? Lafayette ?—Run instantly and inform 
the Duke of Bourbon of it—Lafayette ?—Set out this moment,” addressing 
one of his officers, and carry this news to his royal highness at Brussels ;’ and 
on he went, muttering to himself the word ‘ Lafayette.’ It was not until he 
had given orders to write to all the princes and generals he could think of, 
that Pusy could put in his request for a pass, which was of course refused.” — 
Lafayette’s Memoirs. 

“ However irritated they might be by Lafayette’s behaviour at the outset 
of the Revolution, the present conduct of the monarchs towards him was 
neither to be vindicated by morality, the law of nations, nor the rules of 
sound policy. Even if he had been amenable for a crime against his own 
eountry, we know not what right Austria or Prussia had to take cognizance 
of it. To them he was a mere prisoner of war, and nothing further. It is 
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tinue,” he wrote to the latter, “continue to love liberty, in spite 

of its storms, and serve your country.” Let us compare this 
- defection with that of Bouillé, quitting his country to returm 
with the hostile sovereigns ; with that of Dumouriez, quarrelling, 
not from conviction but from spite, with the Convention which 
he had served; and we shall do justice to the man who did not 
leave France till the truth in which he believed was proscribed 
there, and who went neither to curse nor to disavow it in the 
enemy’s armies, but still continued to profess and maintain it im 
dungeons. 

Let us not, however, cast too severe censure on Dumouriez, 
whose memorable services we shall soon have occasion to appre~ 
ciate. This flexible and clever man had a just presentiment of 
the nascent power. After he had made himself almost inde- 
pendent by his refusal to obey Luckner, and to leave his camp 
at Maulde, after he had refused to take the eath ordered by 
Dillon, he was immediately recompensed for his attachment by 
the chief command of the armies of the North and the centres 
Dillon, brave, impetuous, but blind, was at first displaced for 
having obeyed Lafayette; but he was reinstated in his command 
through the influence of Dumouriez, who, anxious to reach his 
goal, and to injure as few persons as possible in his progress, 
became his warm advocate with the commissioners of the 
Assembly. Dumouriez, therefore, found himself general-in- 
chief of the whole frontier from Metz to Dunkirk. Luckner 
was at Metz, with his army, formerly the army of the North. 
Swayed at first by Lafayette, he had shown resistance to the 
10th of August; but, soon giving way to his army and to the 
commissioners of the Assembly, he acquiesced in the decrees, 
and after once more weeping, he yielded to the new impulse 
that was communicated to him. 

The 10th of August and the advance of the season were 
motives sufficient to decide the coalition at length to push the 
war with vigour. The dispositions of the powers in regard to 
France were not changed. England, Holland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland still promised a strict neutrality. Sweden, since the 
death of Gustavus, had sincerely adopted a similar course. The 
Ttalian principalities were most inimical to us, but fortunately 
quite impotent. Spain had not yet spoken out, but continued 
to be distracted by conflicting intrigues. Thus there were left, as 
decided enemies, Russia and the two principal courts of Ger- 
many. But Russia as yet went no further than unfriendly 
demonstrations, and confined herself to sending away our 
ambassador. Prussia and Austria alone carried their arms to 
our frontiers. Among the German states there were but the 


very seldom that a petty, vindictive line of policy, accords with the real — 
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three ecclesiastical electors, and the landgraves of the two 
Hesses, that had taken an active part in the coalition. The others 
waited till they should be compelled to do so. In this state of 
things, one hundred and thirty-eight thousand men, excellently 
organized and disciplined, threatened France, which could oppose 
to them at the utmost but one hundred and twenty thousand, 
Spread over an immense frontier, not forming a sufficient mass 
at any pomt, deprived of their officers, feeling no confidence in 
themselves or their leaders, and having as yet experienced 
ee but checks in the war of posts which they had main- 
tained. 

The plan of the coalition was to invade France boldly, 
penetrating by the Ardennes, and proceeding by Chalons to- 
wards Paris. The two sovereigns of Prussia and Austria had 
repaired in person to Mayence. Sixty thousand Prussians, heirs 
to the traditions and the glory of the great Frederick, advanced 
in a single column upon our centre. They marched by Luxem- 
bourg upon Longwy. Twenty thousand Austrians, commanded 
by General Clairfayt, supported them on the right by occupying 
Stenay. Sixteen thousand Austrians, commanded by the Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, and ten thousand Hessians, flanked 
the left of the Prussians. The Duke of Saxe-Teschen occupied 
the Netherlands and threatened the fortresses. The Prince of 
Condé, with six thousand French emigrants had proceeded 
towards Philipsbourg. Several other corps of emigrants were 
attached to the different Prussian and Austrian armies. The 
foreign courts which, in collecting the emigrants, were still 
desirous to prevent their acquiring too much influence, had at 
first intended to blend them with the German regiments, but 
had at length consented to suffer them to form distinct corps, 
yet distributed among the allied armies, These corps were full 
of officers who had condescended to become privates, and they 
formed a brilliant body of cavalry, which, however, was more 
capable of displaying great valour on the day of peril, than of 
supporting a long campaign. 

The French armies were disposed in the most unsuitable man- 
ner for withstanding sucha mass of forces. Three generals, 
Beurnonville, Moreton, and Duval, commanded a total of thirty 
thousand men in three separate camps, Maulde, Maubeuge, and 
Lille. These were the whole of the French resources on the 
frontier of the North and of the Low Countries. Lafayette’s 
army, twenty-three thousand strong, disorganized by the depar- 
ture of its general, and weakened by the utmost uncertainty of 
sentiment, was encamped at Sedan. Dumouriez was going to 
take the command of it. Luckner’s army, composed of twenty 


thousand men, occupied Metz, and, like all the others, had just 


had a new general given to it, namely Kellermann.* The 


* “ Kellermann, a French general, began life as a private hussar, but was 
c2 
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Assembly, dissatisfied with Luckner, had nevertheless resolved. 
not to dismiss him; but whilst transferring his command to 
Kellermann, it had assigned to him, with the title of generalis- 
simo, the duty of organizing the new army of reserve, and the 
purely honorary function of counselling the generals. There 
remain to be mentioned Custine, who with fifteen thousand men 
occupied Landau, and lastly Biron, who, posted in Alsace with 
thirty thousand men, was too far from the principal theatre of 
the war to influence the issue of the campaign. 

- The only two corps placed on the track pursued by the grand 
army of the allies, were the twenty-three thousand men forsaken 
by Lafayette, and Kellermann’s twenty thousand stationed 
around Metz. If the grand invading army, conforming its 
movements to its object, had marched rapidly upon Sedan, 
while the troops of Lafayette, deprived of their general, were a 
prey to disorder, and, not having yet been joined by Dumouriez, 
were without unity and without direction, the principal defensive 
corps would have been overwhelmed, the Ardennes would have 
been opened, and the other generals would have been obliged to 
fall back rapidly for the purpose of concentrating themselves 
behind the Marne. Perhaps they would not have had time to 
come from Lille and Metz to Chalons and Rheims. In this case 
Paris would have been uncovered, and the new government 
would have had nothing left but the absurd scheme of a camp 
below Paris, or flight beyond the Loire. 

But if France defended herself with all the disorder of a 
‘revolution, the foreign powers attacked with all theu ncertainty 
-and discordance of views that characterize a coalition. The King 
of Prussia, intoxicated with the idea of an easy conquest, flat- 
tered and deceived by the emigrants, who represented the 
invasion to him as a mere military promenade, wished it to be 
-conducted with the boldest expedition. But there was still too 
much prudence at his side, in the Duke of Brunswick, to allow 
his presumption to have at least the happy effect of audacity and 
promptness. The Duke of Brunswick, who saw that the season 
was far advanced, the country very differently disposed from 
‘what the emigrants had represented, who, moreover, judged of 
the revolutionary energy by the insurrection of the 10th of 
August, thought that it would be better to secure a solid base of 
operations on the Moselle, by laying siege to Metz and Thion- 
ville, and deferring till the next spring the reeommencement of 
the war with the advantage of the preceding conquests. This 


soon promoted for his skill and good conduct. In 1792 he obtained the com- 
mand of the army of the Moselle, and distinguished himself at the battle of 
Valmy. In 1794 he was brought before the revolutionary tribunal, but 
acquitted. In 1799 he became a member of the consular senate; in 1802 he 
obtained the title of grand officer of the Legion of Honour; and soon after- 
wards, was raised to the rank of marshal of the empire. He was father of the 
celebrated Kellermann, whose glorious charge decided the battle of Marengo.” 
—Biographie Moderne. BE. a 
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struggle between the precipitancy of the sovereign and the pru- 
dence of the general, and the tardiness of the Austrians, who 
sent under the command of Prince Hohenlohe but eighteen 
thousand men instead of fifty, prevented any decisive movement. 
The Prussian army, however, continued to march towards the 
centre, and was, on the 20th, before Longwy, one of the most 
advanced fortresses of that frontier. sia 

Dumouriez, who had always been of opinion that an invasion 
of the Netherlands would cause a revolution to break out there, 
and that this diversion would save France from the attacks of 

Germany, had made every preparation-for advancing ever since 
the day on which he received his commission as general-in-chief 
of the two armies. He was already on the point of taking the 
offensive against the Prince of Saxe-Teschen, when Westermann, 
who had been so active on the 10th of August, and was after- 
wards sent as commissioner, to the army of Lafayette, came to 
inform him of what was passing on the theatre of the great in- 
vasion. On the 22d, Longwy had opened its gates to the Prus- 
sians, after a bombardment of a few hours, in consequence of 
the disorder of the garrison and the weakness of the com- 
mandant. LElated with this conquest, and the capture of La- 
fayette, the Prussians were more favourably disposed than ever 
towards the plan of a prompt offensive. The army of Lafayette 
would be undone if the new general did not go to inspire it with 
confidence by his presence, and to direct its movements in a 
useful manner. 

' Dumouriez, therefore, relinquished his favourite plan, and 
repaired on the 25th, or 26th, to Sedan, where his presence at 
first excited nothing but animosity and reproaches among the 
troops. He was the enemy of Lafayette, who was still beloved 
by them. He was, moreover, supposed to be the author of that 
unhappy war, because it had been declared during his admi- 
nistration. Lastly, he was considered as a man possessing much 

reater skill in the use of the pen than of the sword. This 
ene ae was in the mouths of all the soldiers, and frequently 
reached the ear of the general. He was not disconcerted by it. 

He began by cheering the troops, by affecting a firm and tran- 
quil countenance, and soon made them aware of the influence of 
a more vigorous command.* Still the situation of twenty-three 
thousand disorganized men, in presence of eighty thousand 
in a state of the highest discipline, was most discouraging... The 
Prussians, after taking Longwy, had blockaded Thionville, and 
were advancing upon Verdun, which was much less capable of 
resistance than the fortress of Longwy. 

_ The generals, called together by Dumouriez, were all of 


* “Dumouriez,who up to this time had played but a subordinate military pat 
very much surpassed any expectations that could have been formed of Hit, He 
displayed a great deal of talent and enlarged views ; and for some ute e time 
his patriotism was estimated by his success.” —Lafayette’s Memoirs. HK. 
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opinion that they ought not to wait for the Prussians at Sedan, 
but to retire rapidly behind the Marne, to intrench themselves 
there in the best manner possible, to wait for the junction of the 
other armies, and thus cover the capital, which would be but 
forty leagues distant from the enemy. They all thought that, if 
they should suffer a defeat in attempting to resist the invasion, 
the overthrow would be complete, that the discomfited army 
would not stop between Sedan and Paris, and that the Prussians 
would march directly thither at a conqueror’s pace. Such was 
our military situation, and the opinion which our generals enter- 
tained of it. 
\ The notions formed at Paris on the subject were not more 
favourable, and the irritation increased with the danger. Mean- 
while, that immense capital, which had never seen an enemy in 
its bosom, and which formed an idea of its strength proportionate 
to its extent and its population, could scarcely conceive it pos- 
sible for a foe to penetrate within its walls. It had much less 
dread of the military peril, which it did not perceive, and which 
was still at a distance from it, than the peril of a reaction on the 
part of the royalists, who were quelled for the moment. Whilst 
on the frontiers the generals saw nothing but the Prussians; in 
the interior, people saw nothing but the aristocrats secretly con- 
spiring to' destroy liberty. They said that, to be sure, the King 
was a prisoner, but his party nevertheless existed, and that it 
was conspiring, as before the 10th of August, to open Paris to 
the foreigners. They figured to themselves all the great houses 
in the capital filled with armed assemblages, ready to sally forth 
at the first signal, to deliver Louis XVI., to seize the chief 
authority, and to consign France, without defence, to the sword 
of the emigrants and of the allies. This correspondence be- 
tween the internal and the external enemy, engrossed all minds. 
It behoves us, it was said, to rid ourselves of traitors; and 
already the horrible idea of sacrificing the vanquished was con- 
ceived—an idea which, with the majority, was only a movement 
of imagination, but which, by some few only, either more blood- 
thirsty, more hotheaded, or more powerfully impelled to action, 
could be converted into a real and meditated plan. 

We have already seen that it was proposed to avenge the 
people for the blows inflicted upon them on the 10th, and that 
a violent quarrel had arisen between the Assembly and the 
commune, on the subject of the extraordinary tribunal. This 
tribunal, to which Dangremont, and the unfortunate Laporte, 
intendant of the civil list, had already fallen victims, did not act 
with sufficient despatch according to the notions of a furious 
and heated populace, who beheld enemies on every side. It 
demanded forms more expeditious for punishing traitors, and, 
above all, it insisted on the trial of the persons transferred to the 
high court at Orleans. These were, for the most part, ministers 
and high functionaries, accused, as we have seen, of malver- 
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sation. Delessart, minister for foreign affairs, was among the 
number. -Outcries were raised on all sides against the tardiness 
of the proceedings; the removal of the prisoners to Paris, and 
their immediate trial by the tribunal of the 17th of August, were 
required, The Assembly, being consulted on this point, or rather 
summoned to comply with the general wish, and to pass a decree 
for the transfer, had made a courageous resistance. The high 
national court was, it alleged, a constitutional establishment, 
which it could not change, because it did not possess the con- 
stituent powers, and because it was the right of every accused 
rson to be tried only according to anterior laws. This question 
ad been raised afresh by hosts of petitioners; and the Assembly 
had at once to resist an ardent minority, the commune, and the 
tumultuous sections. It had merely accelerated some of the 
formalities of the proceedings, but decreed that the persons 
accused before the high court should remain at Orleans, and not 
be withdrawn from the jurisdiction which the constitution had 
ensured to them. 

Thus, then, two opinions were formed: one which held that it 
was right to spare the vanquished without exerting less energy 
against foreigners; the other, which insisted that all secret 
enemies ought to be sacrificed, before people went to meet the 
armed enemies who were advancing towards Paris. ‘This latter 
was not so much an opinion as a blind and ferocious sentiment, 
compounded of fear and rage, and which was destined to in- 
crease with the danger. 

The Parisians were the more irritated the greater was the peril 
for their city—the focus of all the insurrections, and the principal 
goal to which the march of the hostile armies tended. They 
accused the Assembly, composed of deputies of the departments, 
of an intention to retire to the provinces. The Girondins, in 
particular, who chiefly belonged to the provinces of the South, 
and formed that moderate majority which was odious to the 
commune, were accused of a wish to sacrifice the capital, 
out of hatred to it. In this instance a sentiment was attri- 
buted to them which they would have been justified in har- 
bouring. But the greater number of them loved their country 
and their cause too sincerely to think of leaving Paris. They 
had, it is true, always been of opinion that, if the North were 
lost, they could fall back upon the South; and, at this very 
moment, some of them deemed it prudent to remove the seat, of 
government to the other side of the Loire; but no such desire 
as to sacrifice a hated city and to transfer the government to 
laces where they would be its masters, ever entered their 
arts. They were too high-minded, they were moreover 
still too powerful, and they reckoned too much on the meeting 
of the approaching Convention, to think so soon of forsaking 


‘aris. . 
Thus they were charged. at once with indulgence towards traitors 
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and with indifference to the interests of the capital. Having to 
contend with the most violent men, they could do no other, even 
though they had numbers and reason on their side, than suc- 
cumb to the activity and the energy of their adversaries. In 
the executive council they were five to one, for, besides the 
three ministers, Servan, Clavieres, and Roland, selected from 
among them, the last two, Monge and Lebrun, were likewise of 
their choice. But Danton, who, without being their personal 
enemy, had neither their moderation nor their opinions—Danton* 
singly swayed the council and deprived them of all influence. 
While Clavieres was striving to collect some financial resources, 
Servan bestirring himself to procure reinforcements for the 
generals, and Roland despatching the most discreet circulars _ 
to enlighten the provinces, to direct the local authorities, to 
prevent their encroachments on power, and to check violence of 
every kind, Danton was busily engaged in placing all his crea+ 
tures inthe administration. He sent his faithful Cordeliers to 
all parts, and thus attached to himself numerous supporters, and 
procured for his friends a share in the profits of the Revolution. 
Influencing or alarming his colleagues, he found no obstacle 
but in the inflexible principles of Roland, who frequently re- 
fused assent to the measures or subjects which he proposed. 
Danton was vexed at this, though he did not break with Roland, 
and he strove to carry as many appointments or decisions as he 
possibly could. ; 
Danton, whose real sway was in Paris, was anxious to retain 
it, and fully determined to prevent any removal beyond the 
Loire. Endued with extraordinary boldness, having proclaimed 
the insurrection on the night preceding the 10th of August, 
when every one else still hesitated, he was not a man to recede, 
and he thought that it behoved him and his colleagues to sacri- 
fice themselves in the capital. Master of the council, connected 
with Marat and the committee of surveillance of the commune, 
haranguing in all the clubs, living, in short, amidst the mob, as 
in an element which he agitated at pleasure, Danton was the 
‘most powerful man in Paris; and that power, founded on*a 
_violent disposition, which brought him into contact with the 
‘passions of the people, could not but be formidable to the van- 
-quished, In his revolutionary ardour, Danton inclined to all the 
‘ideas of vengeance which the Girondins repelled. He was the 
leader of that Parisian party which said of itself, “ We will 
-not recede, We will perish in the capital and beneath its ruins, 
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" * ©Roland and Clavitres formed a sort of party in the council, and were 
“supported by Brissot and the Bordeaux members in the Assembly, and by 
‘ Petion and Manuel in the municipality. ~ Servan, Monge, and Lebrun, dared 
“not have an opinion of their own. But the man among them who struck the 
“ Sreatest terror—the man who, with a frown’or a single glance of his scowling 
~eye, made all his colleagues tremble—was Danton, minister in the law de- 

partment. ‘Terror ‘was the weapon he employed.” —Peitier. oe 
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but our enemies shall perish before us.” Thus were horrible 
sentiments engendered in minds, and horrible scenes were soon 
to be their frightful consequences. 
~ On the 26th, the tidings of the capture of Longwy spread 
with rapidity and caused a general agitation in Paris. People 
disputed all day on its probability: at length it could be no 
longer contested, and it became known that the place had 
opened its gates after a bombardment of a few hours. The fer- 
ment excited was such that the Assembly decreed the penalty 
of death against any one who should propose to surrender in 
a besieged place. On the demand of the commune, it was 
decreed that Paris and the neighbouring departments should 
furnish, within a few days, thirty thousand men armed and 
equipped. The prevailing enthusiasm rendered it easy to raise 
this number, and the number served to dispel the apprehensions 
of danger. It was impossible to suppose that one hundred 
thousand Prussians could subdue several millions of men who 
were determined to defend themselves. The works at the camp 
near Paris were carried on with renewed activity, and the women 
assembled in the churches to assist in preparing necessaries. for 
the encampment. 

_ Danton repaired to the commune, and at his suggestion 
recourse was had to extreme means. It was resolved to make a 
list of all the indigent persons in the sections, and to give them 
pay and arms. It was moreover determined to disarm and appre- 
hend all suspicious persons; and all who had signed the petition 
against the 20th of June, and against the decree for the camp 
below Paris, were reputed such. In order to effect this dis- 
arming and apprehension, the plan of domiciliary visits was 
conceived and executed in the most frightful manner.* The bar- 


_.® “Let the reader fancy to himself a vast metropolis, the streets of which 
were a few days before alive with the concourse of carriages, and with citizens 
constantly passing and repassing—let him fancy to himself, I say, streets so 
populous and so animated, suddenly struck with the dead silence of the 
grave, before sunset, on a fine summer evening. All the shops are shut; 
every body retires into the interior of his house, trembling for life and, pro- 
perty ; all are in fearful expectation of ‘the events of a night in which even 
the efforts of despair are not likely to afford the least resource to any indi- 
vidual. The sole object of the domiciliary visits, it is pretended, is to search 
for arms, yet the barriers are shut and guarded with the strictest vigilance, 
‘and boats are stationed on the river, at regular distances, filled with armed 
‘men. Every one supposes himself to be informed against. _ Every where 
persons fads property are put into concealment. Every where are heard 
‘the interrupted sounds of the muffled hammer, with cautious knock com- 
pleting the hiding-place. Roofs, garrets, sinks, chimneys—all are just the 
‘same to fear, incapable of calculating any risk. One man, squeezed up 
pehind the wainscot which has been nailed back on him, seems to form a part 
‘of the wall ; another is suffocated with fear and heat between, two mattresses ; 
-a third, rolled up in a cask, loses all sense of existence by the tension of his 
-sinews. Apprehension is stronger than pain. Men tremble, but they do not 
-shed tears; the heart shivers, the eye is dull, and the breast contracted. 

Women, on this occasion, display prodigies of tenderness and intrepidity,, It 
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riers were to be closed for forty-eight hours, from the evening 
of the 29th, and no permission to leave the city upon any 
account whatever was to be granted. Guard-ships were stationed 
on the river to prevent any escape by that outlet. The sur- 
rounding communes were directed to stop every person they 
should find in the fields or on the roads. The drum was to 
announce the visits, and at this signal every person was required 
to repair to his home, upon pain of being treated as one sus- 
pected of seditiously assembling, if found in the house of 
another. For this reason, all the sectional assemblies, and the 
great tribunal itself, were to suspend their meetings for those 
two days. Commissioners of the commune, assisted by the 
armed force, were empowered to pay these visits, to selze arms, 
and to apprehend suspected persons, that is to say, the signers 
of all the petitions already mentioned, the nonjuring priests, 
such citizens as should be guilty of falsehood in their declara- 
tions, those against whom there were denunciations, &e. At 
ten o’clock in the evening, the streets were to be cleared of all 
SS and the city was to be illuminated during the whole 
night. 

Such were the measures adopted for the purpose of appre- 
hending, it was said, the bad citizens who had concealed them- 
selves since the 10th of August. ‘These visits were begun on the 
evening of the 29th, and one party, incurring the denunciation 
of another, was lable to be thrown into the prisons. All who 
had belonged to the late court, either by office, or by rank, 
or by attendance at the palace—all who had declared themselves 
in its favour during the various royalist movements—all who had 
base enemies, capable of revenging themselves by a denunci- . 
ation, were consigned to the prisons, to the number of twelve or 
fifteen thousand persons! It was the committee of surveillance 
of the commune which superintended these apprehensions, and 
caused them to be executed before its eyes. Those who were 
apprehended were first taken from their abode to the committee 
of their section, and from this committee to that of the com- 
mune. There they were briefly questioned respecting their sen-= 
timents and the acts which proved their greater or less energy, 
They were frequently examined by a single member of the com- 
mittee, while the other members, exhausted with watching for 
several successive days and nights, were sleeping upon the 
chairs or the tables. The persons apprehended were at first 
carried to the Hotel de Ville, and afterwards distributed among 


was by them that most of the men were concealed. It was one o’clock in the 
morning when the domiciliary visits began. Patroles, consisting of sixty pikes 
men, were in every street. The nocturnal tumult of so many armed men; 
the incessant knocks to make people open their doors; the crash of those 
that were burst off their hinges ; and the continual uproar and revelling which 
took place throughout the night in all the public-houses, formed a picture 
which will never be effaced from my memory.”—Peltier. E. : 
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the different prisons, in which any room was left. Here were 
confined all the advocates of those various opinions which had 
succeeded one another till the 10th of August, all the ranks 
which had been overthrown, and plain tradesmen, who were 
already deemed as great aristocrats as dukes and princes. 

Terror pervaded all Paris. It prevailed alike among the re- 
publicans threatened by the Prussian armies, and among the 
royalists threatened by the republicans. The committee of 
general defence, appointed by the Assembly to consider of the 
means of resisting the enemy, met on the 30th, and solicited the 
attendance of the executive council for the purpose of delibe- 
rating with it on the means of the public welfare. The meeting 
was numerous, because the members of the committee were 
joined by a multitude of deputies who wished to be present at 
this sitting. Various plans were suggested. Servan, the 
minister, had no confidence in the armies, and did not think 
it possible for Dumouriez to stop the Prussians with the twenty- 
three thousand men left him by Lafayette. He conceived that, 
between them and Paris, there was no position of sufficient 
strength to make head against them and to check their march. 
All coincided with him on this point, and, after it had been pro- 

sed that the whole population in farms should be collected 
under the walls of Paris, in order to combat there with des- 
peration, it was suggested that the Assembly should retire, mm 
case of emergency, to Saumur, to place a wider space and fresh 
obstacles between the enemy and the depositaries of the national 
sovereignty. Vergniaud and Guadet opposed the idea of quitting 
Paris. They were followed by Danton. 

“«Tt is proposed,” said he, “ that you should quit Paris. You 
are well aware that, in the opinion of the enemy, Paris represents 
France, and that to cede this point is to abandon the Revolution 
to them. If we give way we are undone. We must, therefore, 
maintain our ground by all possible means, and save ourselves 
by audacity. . bt 

“ Among the means proposed none seems to me decisive. We 
must not disguise from ourselves the situation in which we are 
placed by the 10th of August. It has divided us into royalists 
and republicans. The formerare very numerous, the latter far from 
it. In this state of weakness, we republicans are exposed to two 
fires—that of the enemy placed without, and that of the royal- 
ists placed within. There is a royal directory, which holds 
secret meetings at Paris, and corresponds with the Prussian 
army. To tell you where it assembles, and of whom itis composed, 

is not in the power of the ministers. But to disconcert it, and to 
prevent its baneful correspondence with foreigners, we must—we 

- must strike terror into the royalists. 4 

“At these words, accompanied by a gesture betokening exter- 
mination, horror overspread every face. : 

“T tell you,’ resumed Danton, “you must strike terror into 
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the royalists. .... It is in Paris above all that it behoves you 
to stand your ground, and it is not by wasting yourselves in un-. 
certain combats that you will succeed in doing so.” A se er 
instantly pervaded the Assembly. Not a word more was added, 
to this speech, and every one retired, without foreseeing pre- 
cisely, without daring even to penetrate, the measures contem- 
plated by the minister. 
He repaired immediately to the committee of surveillance of, 
the commune, which disposed with sovereign authority of the 
ersons of all the citizens, and over which Marat reigned. The 
blind and ignorant colleagues of Marat were Panis and Sergent, 
already conspicuous on the 20th of June and the 10th of August, 
and four others, named Jourdeuil, Duplain, Lefort, and Lenfant. 
There, in the night between the 30th and the 31st of August, 
horrible plans were meditated against the unfortunate persons con- 
fined in the prisons of Paris. Deplorable and dreadful instance 
of political excitement! Danton, who was known never to 
harbour hatred against personal enemies, and to be frequently. 
accessible to pity, lent his audacity to the atrocious reveries of 
Marat. They two hatched a plot, of which several centuries 
have furnished examples, but which, at the conclusion of the 
eighteenth, cannot be explained by the ignorance of the times and. 
the ferocity of manners. We have seen, three years before this, a 
man named Maillard* figuring at the head of the female insur-. 
aie on the famous days of the 5th and 6th of October. This 
aillard, who had been usher to-a court of justice, an intelligent 
but bloodthirsty man, had formed a band of low desperadoes fit 
for any enterprise; such, in short, as are to be found in those 
classes where education has not purified the passions by en- 
lightening the understanding. He was known as the leader of. 
this band, and, if we may credit a recent revelation, he received. 
notice to hold himself in readiness to act upon the first signal, 
to place himself where he could strike with effect and certainty, . 
to prepare bludgeons, to take precautions for preventing the 
cries of the victims, to procure vinegar, holly brooms, quick 
lime, covered carts, Kc. ‘- 
From that moment vague rumours of a terrible execution were 
circulated. The relatives of the prisoners were upon the rack, 
and the plot, like that of the 10th of August, the 20th of June, 
and all the others, was foreshown by portentous signs. On all 
sides it was repeated that it was requisite to overawe by a signal. 


* he Maillard, a runner belonging to the Chatelet at Paris, began, from the 
opening of the States-general, to signalize himself in all the tumults of the 
metropolis. In September, 1792, he presided in the meeting at the Abbaye 
to regulate the massacre of the prisoners ; and it has been said that he seized 
on the spoils of those who were murdered by his order. He afterwards 
became one of the denunciators of the prisons, and, during the Reign of 
Terror, appeared several times at La Force, to mark the victims who were to 
be condemned by the revolutionary tribunal.”—Biographie Moderne. E 
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example the conspirators, who, in the recesses of the prisons, 
were corresponding with foreigners. People complained of the 
tardiness of the tribunal instituted to punish the culprits of the 
10th of August, and with loud cries demanded. speedy justice. 
On the 31st, Montmorin the late minister, was acquitted by the 
tribunal of the 17th of August, and reports were spread that 
there was treachery every where, and that impunity was ensured. 
to the guilty. On the same day, it was alleged that a con- 
demned person had made some revelations, the purport of which 
was that in the night the prisoners were to break out of the 
dungeons, to arm and disperse themselves through the city, to 
wreak horrible vengeance upon it, and then to carry off the 
King, and throw open Paris to the Prussians. The prisoners 
who were thus accused were meanwhile trembling for their 
lives; their relatives were in deep consternation; and the 
royal oy expected nothing but death in the tower of the 
emple. 

AL the Jacobins, in the sections, in the council of the com- 
mune, in the minority of the Assembly, were great numbers of. 
persons who believed these. pretended plots, and dared to 
declare it lawful to exterminate the prisoners. Assuredly Nature 
does not form so many monsters for a single day, and it is 
party-spirit alone that leads astray so many men at once! Sad 
lesson for nations! People believe in dangers; they persuade 
themselves that they ought to repel them ; they repeat this; they 
work themselves up into a frenzy; and, while some proclaim 
with levity that a blow must be struck, others strike with san- 
guinary audacity. 

~ On Saturday, the Ist of September, the forty-eight hours 
fixed for the closing of the barriers and the execution of the 
domiciliary visits having elapsed, the communications were re-. 
established. But, in the course of the day, all at once a rumour, 
of the taking of Verdun was circulated. Verdun, however, was 
only invested ; still it was believed that the place was captured, 
and that a fresh treachery had delivered it up like the fortress 
of Longwy. Under the influence of Danton, the. commune, 
immediately resolved that, on the following day, September the 
2d, the générale should be beaten, the tocsin rung, and. alarm-, 
guns fired, and that all the disposable citizens should repair 
armed to the Champ de Mars, encamp there for the remainder. 
of the day, and set out on the next for Verdun. From these 
terrible preparations it became evident that something very dif- 
ferent from a levy en masse was contemplated. Relatives has- 
tened to make efforts to obtain the enlargement of the prisoners. 
Manuel, the procureur-syndic, at the solicitation of a generous. 
woman, liberated, it is said, two female prisoners of the family 
of Latrémouille. . Another lady, Madame Fausse-Lendry, im=" 
portunately solicited permission to accompany her uncle, the, 
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Abbé de Rastignac, in his captivity. “ You are very impru- 
dent,” replied Sergent ; “ the prisons are not safe. 
Next day, the 2d of September, was Sunday, and the suspen~ 
sion of Jabour increased the popular tumult. Numerous assem- 
blages were formed in different places, and a report was spread 
that the enemy was likely to be at Paris in three days. The 
commune informed the Assembly of the measures which it had 
taken for the levy en masse of the citizens. Vergniaud, fired 
with patriotic enthusiasm, immediately rose, complimented the 
Parisians on their courage, and praised them for having con- 
verted the zeal for motions into a more active and useful zeal— 
the zeal for combat. “It appears,” added he, “ that the plan 
of the enemy is to march direct to the capital, leaving the for- 
tresses behind him. Let him doso. This course will be our 
salvation and his rum. Our armies, too weak to withstand him, 
will be strong enough to harass him in the rear; and when he 
arrives, pursued by our battalions, he will find himself face to 
face with our Parisian army, drawn up in battle array under 
the walls of the capital ; and there, surrounded on all sides, he 
will be swallowed up by that soil which he had profaned. But 
amidst these flattering hopes there is a danger which ought not 
to be disguised, 'that of panic terrors. Our enemies reckon 
upon them and distribute gold in order to produce them; and 
well you know it, there are men made up of so soft a clay as to 
be decomposed at the idea of the least danger. I wish we could 
ick out this species without souls but with human faces, and 
collect all the individuals belonging to it in one town, Longwy, 
for instance, which should be called the town of cowards: and 
there, objects of general contempt, they would communicate 
their own fears to their fellow-citizens alone; they would no 
longer cause dwarfs to be mistaken for giants, and the dust 
flying before a company of Hulans, for armed battalions. 

“ Parisians, it is high time to display all your energy! Why 
are not the intrenchments of the camp more advanced? Where > 
are the pickaxes, the spades, which raised the altar of the Fede- 
ration, and levelled the Champ de Mars? You have manifested 
great ardour for festivities: surely you will not show less for 
battle. You have sung—you have celebrated liberty. You must 
now defend it. We have no longer to overthrow kings of bronze, 
but living kings, armed with all their power. I move, therefore, 
that the National Assembly set the first example, and send twelve 
commissioners, not to make exhortations, but to labour them- 
selves, to wield the spade with their own hands, in the sight of 
all the citizens.” This suggestion was adopted with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Danton followed Vergniaud. He communicated the measures 
which had been taken, and proposed new ones. “ One portion 
of the people,” said he, “is about to proceed to the frontiers, 
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another is going to throw up intrenchments, and the third, with 
pikes, will defend the interior of our cities. But this is not 
enough. Commissioners and couriers must be sent forth to all 
parts to induce the whole of France to imitate Paris. A decree 
must be passed, which shall make it obligatory on every citizen 
to serve in person, or to give up his arms. The gun,” added 
Danton, “which you will presently hear, is not the alarm-gun ; 
it is the charge against the enemies of the country. What need 
we, in order to conquer—to annihilate them? Courage! again 
courage, and nothing but courage !” 

The words and gestures of the minister made a profound im- 
pression on all present. His motion was adopted. He retired 
and went to the committee of surveillance. All the authorities, 
all the bodies, the Assembly, the commune, the sections, the 
Jacobins, were sitting. The ministers, who had met at the hotel 
of the marine, were waiting for Danton to hold a council. The 
whole city was in motion. Profound terror pervaded the prisons. 
At the Temple, the royal family, to which any commotion 
threatened more serious consequences than to the other pri- 
soners, anxiously inquired the cause of all this perturbation. 
The gaolers at the different prisons betrayed alarm. The keeper 
of the Abbaye had sent away his wife and children in the morn- 
ing. The prisoners’ dinner had been served up two hours before 
the usual time, and all the knives had been taken away from 
their napkins. Struck by these circumstances, they had earnestly 
inquired the cause of their keepers, who would not give any 
explanation. At length, at two o’clock, the générale began to 
beat, the tocsin rang, and the alarm-gun thundered in the 
capital. Troops of citizens repaired to the Champ de Mars. 
Others surrounded the commune and the Assembly, and filled 
the public places. 

There were at the Hétel de Ville twenty-four priests, who, 
having been apprehended on account of their refusal to take the 
oath, were to be removed from the hall of the depot to the 
prisons of the Abbaye. Whether purposely or accidentally, this 
moment was chosen for their removal. They were placed in six 
hackney-coaches, and, escorted by Breton and Marseillais fede- 
ralists, they were conveyed, at a slow pace, towards the faux- 
bourg St. Germain, along the quays, over the Pont Neuf, and 
through the Rue Dauphine. They were surrounded and loaded 
with abuse. “ There,” said the federalists, “ are the conspira- 
tors, who meant to murder our wives and children -while we 
were on the frontiers !” These words increased the tumult. The 
doors of the coaches were open: the unfortunate persons withm 
strove to shut them, in order to screen themselves from the ill 
usage to which they were exposed; but, being prevented, they 
were obliged to endure blows and abuse with patience. 

_ At length, they reached the court of the Abbaye, where an 
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immense crowd was already collected. That court led to the 
prisons and communicated with the hall in which the committee 
of the section of the Quatre-Nations held its meetings. The 
first coach, on driving up to the door of the hall, was surrounded 
by a furious rabble. Maillard was present. The door opened. 
The first of the prisoners stepped forward to alight and to enter 
the hall, but was immediately pierced by a thousand weapons. 
The second threw himself back in the carriage, but was dragged 
forth by main force, and slaughtered like the preceding. The 
other two shared the same fate; and their murderers left the 
first coach to go to those which followed. They came up one 
after another into the fatal court, and the last of the twenty- 
four priests,* was despatched amidst the howls of an infuriated 
populace. 

At this moment Billaud-Varennes} arrived, a member of the 
council of the commune, and the only one of the organizers of 
these massacres, who dared with cruel intrepidity to encounter 
the sight of them and constantly to defend them. He came, 
wearing his scarf. Walking in the blood and over the corpses, 
he addressed the crowd of murderers. ‘ Good people,” said he, 
“you sacrifice your enemies; you do your duty.” Another 
voice was raised after Billaud’s. It was that of Maillard. 
“There is nothing more to do here,” cried he ; “ let us go to the 
Carmelites.’’ His band followed him, and away they posted 
all together towards the church of the Carmelites, in which two 
hundred priests had been confined. They broke into the church, 
and. butchered the unfortunate priests, who prayed to Heaven, 
and embraced each other at the approach of death. They 
called with loud shouts for the Archbishop of Arles ;{ they sought 


* With one exception only, the Abbé Sicard, who miraculously escaped. 

+ “ Billaud- Varennes was born at Rochelle, which place he quitted several 
years before the Revolution, at the age of twenty-three, from vexation that 
the people there had hissed a theatrical piece of his composition. He then 
went to Paris, where he got himself admitted a barrister, and married a 
natural daughter of M. de Verdun, the only one of the farmers-general who 
was not guillotined. In 1792 he was substitute for the attorney of the com- 
mune of Paris, and became one of the directors of the September massacres. 
In 1795 he was sentenced to banishment to Guiana, where he was looked 
upon by the people as little better than a wild beast. His principal occupa- 
tion during his exile was to breeding parrots. Billaud-Varennes was the 
author of many dull pamphlets.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 

f “When the assassins got to the chapel, they called, with loud cries, 
the Archbishop of Arles. ‘Are you he?’ said one of them, addressing this 
venerable and virtuous prelate. ‘ Yes, gentlemen, I am.’—‘ Ah, wretch, re- 
plied the fellow, ‘it is you who caused the blood of the patriots of Arles to be 
spilt,” and, with these words, the ruffian aimed a blow of his hanger at the 
prelate’s forehead. He received it unmoved. A second dreadful gash was 
given him in the face. A third blow brought him to the ground, where he 
rested on his left hand without uttering a single murmur. While he lay thus, 
one of the assassins plunged his pike into his breast with such violence that the 
iron part stuck there. The ruffian then jumped on the prelate’s palpitating 
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for, discovered, and despatched him with the stroke of a sword: 
upon’ the skull. After using their swords, they employed fire- 
arms, and discharged volleys into the rooms and the garden, at 
the tops of the walls and the trees, where some of the victims 
sought to escape their fury. 
~ During the completion of the massacre at the Carmelites, 
Maillard returned with part of his followers to the Abbaye. 
Covered with blood and perspiration, he went in to the com- 
mittee of the section of the Quatre-Nations, and asked for wine 
Sor the brave labourers who were delivering the nation from its 
enemies. The committee shuddered, and granted them twenty- 
four quarts. -. 
‘ The wine was poured out in the court at tables surrounded by 
the corpses of the persons murdered in the afternoon. After it 
was drunk, Maillard, of a'sudden pointing to the prison, cried, 
To the Abbaye! At these words, his gang followed him and 
attacked the door. The trembling prisoners heard the yells—the 
signal for their death! The gaoler and his wife disappeared. 
The doors were thrown open.’ The first of the prisoners who were 
met with were seized, dragged forth by the legs, and their 
bleeding bodies thrown into the court. While the first comers 
were thus indiscriminately slaughtered, Maillard and his band 
demanded the keys of the different prisons. One of them, 
_ advancing towards the door of the wicket, mounted upon a stool 
and harangued the mob. “ My friends,” said he, “ you wish 
to destroy the aristocrats, who are the enemies of the people, 
and who meant to murder your wives and children while you 
were at the frontiers. You are right, no doubt; but you are 
good citizens ; you love justice; and you would be very sorry to 
steep your hands in innocent blood.”—“ Yes, certainly,” cried 
the executioners.—“ Well then, let me ask, when you are deter- 
mined, without listening to any remonstrance, to rush like 
furious tigers upon men who are strangers to you, are you not 
liable to confound the innocent with the guilty?” The speaker 
was interrupted by one of the bystanders, who, armed with a 
sword, cried in his turn, “ What! do you want to lull us to 
sleep too? If the Prussians and the Austrians were at Panis, 
would they strive to distinguish the guilty? I have a wife and 
family, and will not leave them in danger. Give arms, if you 
lease, to these scoundrels. We will fight them man to man, and 
efore we set out Paris shall be cleared of them.”—“ He is 
right; we must go in,” said the others, and they rushed for- 
ward. They were stopped, however, and obliged to assent to a 
kind of trial. It was agreed that they should take a list of the 
prisoners, that one of them should act as president, read the 
names and the causes of detention, and immediately pronounce 


‘ . . . le 
body, trampled upon it, and tore away his watch. Thus fell that amiab 
aelibislic. just within the chapel, at the foot of the altar, and of the cross of 
our Saviour.”—FPeltier. E. 
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sentence on each prisoner. “ Maillard! Let Maillard be presi- 
dent !” cried out several voices: and forthwith he assumed the 
office. This terrible president seated himself at a table, placed 
before him the list of the prisoners, called around him a few men, 
taken at random, to give their opinions, sent some into the prison 
to bring out the inmates, and posted others at the door to con- 
summate the massacre. It was agreed that, in order to spare 
scenes of anguish, he should pronounce these words, Sir, to La 
Force! when the prisoner should be taken out at the wicket, 
and, unaware of the fate which awaited him, be delivered up to 
the swords of the party posted there. 

The Swiss confined in the Abbaye, and whose officers had 
been taken to the Conciergerie, were first brought forward. “ It 
was you,” said Maillard, “ who murdered the people on the 
10th of August,”—‘ We were attacked,” replied the unfortunate 
men, “and we obeyed our officers.””—“ At any rate,” replied 
Maillard coldly, “ you are only going to be taken to La Force.” 
But the prisoners, who had caught a glimpse of the swords 
brandished on the other side of the wicket, were not to be 
deceived. They were ordered to go, but halted and drew back. 
One of them, more courageous, asked which way they were to 
go. The door was opened, and he rushed headlong amidst the 
eae and pikes. The others followed and met with the same 

ate ! 

. The executioners returned to the prison, put all the women 
into one room, and brought out more prisoners. Several persons 
accused of forging assignats were first sacrificed. After them 
eame the celebrated Montmorin, whose acquittal had caused so 
much commotion without obtaining him his liberty. Led before 
the blood-stained president, he declared that, being in the hands 
of a regular tribunal, he could not recognise any other. “‘ Well,” 
replied Maillard, “ then you must go to La Force, to await a 
new trial!” The unsuspecting ex-minister applied for a carriage. 
He was told that he would find one at the door. He also asked 
for some of his effects, went to the door, and was instantly put 
to death. 

Thierry, the King’s valet-de-chambre, was then brought. 
“ Like master, like man,” said Maillard, and the unfortunate 
prisoner was slaughtered.* Next came Buob and Bocquillon, 


* “M. Thierry, the King’s head valet, after he was condemned to die, kept 
crying out, ‘ God save the King,’ even when he had a pike run through his 
body ; and as if these words were blasphemous, the assassins in a rage 
burned his face with two torches.—The Count de St. Mart, a knight of the 
order of St. Louis, one of the prisoners, had a spear run through both his 
sides. His executioners then forced him to crawl upon his knees, with his 
body thus skewered ; and burst out laughing at his convulsive writhings. 
They at last put an end to his agony by cutting off his head.”—Peltier. E, 

“ Young Massaubré, had hid himselfin a chimney. As he could not be found 
the assassins were resolved to make the gaoler answerable. The latter accus- 
tomed to the tricks of prisoners, and knowing that the chimney was well 
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justices of the peace, accused of having belonged to the secret 
committee of the Tuileries. They were accordingly murdered, 
Night meanwhile was advancing, and every prisoner hearing the 
yells of the assassins, concluded that his last hour was at hand: 
What were the constituted authorities, all the assembled 
bodies, all the citizens of Paris, about at this moment? In that 
immense capital, tranquillity and tumult, security and terror, 
may prevail at one and the same time, so distant is one part of 
it from another. It was very late before the Assembly was 
apprized of the atrocities perpetrating in the prisons; and, horror- 
struck, it had sent deputies to appease the people and to save 
the victims. The commune had despatched commissioners to 
liberate the prisoners for debt, and to separate what they called 
the tnnocent from the guilty. Lastly, the Jacobins, though met, 
and informed of what was passing, seemed to maintain a precon- 
certed silence. The ministers, assembled at the hotel of the ma- 
rine to hold a council, were not yet apprized of what was being per- 
petrated, and awaited Danton, who was attending the committee 
of surveillance. Santerre, the commandant-general, had, so he 
told the commune, issued orders, but they were not obeyed, and 
almost all his men were engaged in guarding the barriers. Itis cer- 
tain that unrecognised and contradictory orders were given, and 
that all the signs of a secret authority, opposed to the public 
authority, were manifested. In the court of the Abbaye was a 
post of the national guard, which had instructions to suffer 
people to enter, but not to go out. Besides, there were posts 
waiting for orders, and not receiving any. Had Santerre lost his 
wits, as on the 10th of August, or was he implicated in the plot? 
While commissioners, publicly sent by the commune, came to 
recommend tranquillity and to pacify the people, other members 
of the same commune repaired to the committee of the Quatre- 
Nations, which was sitting close to the scene of the massacres, 
‘and said, “ Is all going on right here as well as at the Carmelites? 
The commune sends us to offer you assistance if you need it.” 
The efforts of the commissioners sent by the Assembly and by 
the commune to put a stop to the murders had proved unavail- 
ing. They had found an immense mob surrounding the prison, 
and looking at the horrid sight with shouts of Vive la nation! 
Old Dusaulx, mounted on a chair, commenced an address in 
favour of mercy, but could not obtain a hearing. Basire, pos- 


secured at top by bars of iron, fired a gun up several times. One ball hit 
Massaubré, and broke his wrist. He had sufficient self-command to endure 
the pain in silence. The gaoler'then set fire to some straw in the chimney. 
The smoke suffocated him ; he tumbled down on the burning straw; and 
was dragged out, wounded, burnt, and half dead. On being taken into 
the street, the executioners determined to complete his death in the man- 
ner in which it had been begun. He remained almost a quarter of an hour, 
lying in blood, among heaps of dead bodies, till the assassins could procure 
Me srens, At last they put an end to his tortures by shooting him through 
the head five times with EE eae i. 
D 
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sessing more tact, had feigned a participation in the resentment 
of the crowd, but they refused to listen to him the moment he 
endeavoured to excite sentiments of compassion. Manuel, the 
procureur of the commune, filled with pity, had run the greatest 
risks without being able to save a single victim. At this intel- 
ligence, the commune, touched more sensibly than it had been at 
first, despatched a second deputation, to pacify the people, and 
to enlighten their minds as to their true interests, This deputation, 
as unsuccessful as the first, merely succeeded in setting at liberty 
a few women and debtors. 

The massacre continued throughout that horrid night! The 
murderers succeeded each other at the tribunal and at the wicket, 
and became by turns judges and executioners. At the same time 
they continued to drink, and set down upon a table their blood- 
stained glasses. Amidst this carnage, however, they spared some 
victims, and manifested inconceivable joy in giving them their 
lives. A young man, claimed by a section and declared pure 
from aristocracy, was acquitted with shouts of Vive la nation! 
and borne in triumph in the bloody arms of the executioners. 
The venerable Sombreuil, governor of the Invalides, was brought 
forward in his turn, and sentenced to be transferred to La Force. 

-His daughter perceived him from the prison, rushed out among 

pikes and swords, clasped her father in her arms, clung to him 
with such tenacity, besought his murderers with such a flood of 
tears and in such piteous accents, that even their fury was sus- 
pended. Then, as if to subject that sensibility which over- 
powered them to a fresh trial, “ Drink,” said they to this dutiful 
daughter, “ drink the blood of the aristocrats !” and they handed 
to her a pot full of blood. She drank—and her father was saved ! 
The daughter of Cazotte also instinctively clasped her father in 
her arms. She, too, implored for mercy, and proved as irresistible 
as the generous Sombreuil; but, more fortunate than the latter, 
she saved her father’s life without having any horrible condition 
imposed upon her affection.* Tears trickled from the eyes of the 
murderers, and yet, ina moment after away they went in quest 
of fresh victims. 

One of them returned to the prison to lead forth other prisoners 
to death. He was told that the wretches whom he came to 
slaughter had been kept without water for twenty-two hours 
and he resolved to go and kill the gaoler. Another felt compas. 


* “ After thirty hours of carnage, sentence was passed 
instrument of death was already uplifted. The laa hands DER oe 
out to pierce his aged breast. His daughter flung herself on the old man’s 
neck, and presenting her besom to the swords of the assassins exclaimed 
«You shall not, get at my father till you have forced your way through m ; 
heart. The pikes were instantly checked in their murderous career ; meiec: 
of pardon is heard ; and is repeated by a thousand voices. Elisabeth, whose 
beauty was heightened by her agitation, embraces the murderers: and coveted 


with human blood, but triumphant, sh j 
widot of his family.?——-Peltie P 4 e proceeds to lodge her father safe in the 
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sion for a prisoner whom he was taking to the wick 
he heard him speak the dialect of his ea, SS Why es 
here?” said he to M. Journiac de St. Meard. ‘“ If thou art not 
a traitor, the president, who is not a fool, will do thee justice. 
Do not tremble, and answer boldly.” M. Journiac was brought 
before Maillard, who looked at the list. “ Alr!” said Maillard, 
it is you, M. Journiac, who wrote in the Journal de la Cour et 
de la Ville.” —“ No,” replied the prisoner, “it is a calumny. I 
never wrote in that paper.” —“ Beware of attempting to deceive 
us,” rejoined Maillard, “ for any falsehood here is punished 
with death. Have you not recently absented yourself to go to 
the army of the emigrants ?”—“ That is another calumny. I 
have a certificate attesting that for twenty-three months past I 
have not left Paris.’—“ Whose is that certificate? Is the sig- 
nature authentic?” Fortunately for M. de Journiac, there hap- 
pened to be among the sanguinary crew a man to whom the 
signer of the certificate,was personally known. The signature 
was accordingly verified and declared to be genuine. “ You 
see then,” resumed M. de Journiac, “‘ I have been slandered.”— 
“If the slanderer were here,” replied Maillard, “ he should 
suffer condign punishment. But tell me, was there no motive 
for your confinement ?”—“ Yes,” answered M. de Journiac, “ I 
was known to be an aristocrat.” —“ An aristocrat !”—“ Yes, an 
aristocrat :, but you are not here to sit in judgment on opinions. 
It is conduct only that you have to try. Mine is irreproachable; 
I have never conspired; my soldiers in the regiment which I 
commanded adored me, and they begged me at Nancy to go 
and take Malseigne.” Struck with his firmness, the judges 
looked at one another, and Maillard gave the signal of mercy. 
Shouts of Vive la nation! instantly arose on all sides. The 
prisoner was embraced. Two men laid hold of him, and, 
covering him with their arms, led him safely through the 
threatening array of pikes and swords. M. de Journiac offered 
them money, but they refused it, and only asked permission to 
embrace him.* Another prisoner, saved in like manner, was es- 


* “ At half-past two o'clock on Sunday, Sept. 2, we prisoners saw three car- 
riages pass by, attended by a crowd of frantic men and women. They went 
on to the Abbey cloister, which had been converted into a prison for the 
clergy. In a moment after, we heard that the mob had just butchered all the 
ecclesiastics, who, they said, had been put into the fold there.—Near four 
o'clock. ‘The piercing cries of a man whom they were hacking to pieces with 
hangers, drew us to the turret window of our prison, whence we saw a 
mangled corpse on the ground opposite to the door. Another was butchered 

.in the same manner a moment afterwards.—Vear seven o'clock. We saw two 
men enter our cell with drawn swords in their bloody hands. A turnkey 
showed the way with a flambeau, and pointed out to them the bed of the un- 
fortunate Swiss soldier, Reding. At this frightful moment, I was clasping his 
hand, and endeavouring to console him. One of the assassins was going to 
lift him up, but the poor Swiss stopped him, by saying in a dying tone of 
voice, ‘I am not afraid of death ; pray, sir, let me be killed here. He was, 
however, borne away on the men’s shoulders, carried into the street, and there 
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corted home with the same attention. The executioners, dripping 
with blood, begged leave to witness the joy of his family, and 
immediately afterwards returned to the carnage, In this con- 
vulsive state, all the emotions succeed each other in the heart of 
man. By turns a mild and a ferocious animal, he weeps and then 
slaughters. Steeped in blood, he is all at once touched by an in- 
stance of ardent affection or of noble firmness. He is sensible to 
the honour of appearing just, to the vanity of appearing upright 
or disinterested. If, in these deplorable days of September, 
some of those savages were seen turning at once robbers and 
murderers, others were seen coming to deposit on the bureau of 
the committee of the Abbaye the blood-stained jewels found 
upon the prisoners. -" A 
During this terrific night, the band had divided and carried 
destruction into the other prisons of Paris, At the Chatelet, La 
Force, the Conciergerie, the Bernardins, St. Firmin, La Sal- 
pétriére, and the Bicétre, the same massacres had been per- 
petrated, and streams of blood had flowed, as at the Abbaye.* 
Next morning, Monday, the 3d of September, day threw a light 
upon the horrid carnage of the night, and consternation pervaded 
all Paris. Billaud-Varennes again repaired to the Abbaye, 
where, on the preceding evening, he had encouraged what were 
called the /abourers. He again addressed them. “ My friends,” 
said he, “by taking the lives of villains you have saved the 
country. France owes you everlasting gratitude, and the munici- 
pality knows not how to remunerate you. It offers you twenty- 


murdered.— Ten o'clock, Monday morning. 'The most important matter that 
now employed our thoughts, was to consider what posture we should put 
ourselves in, when dragged to the place of slaughter, in order to receive death 
with the least pain. We sent, from time to time, some of our companions to 
the turret-window, to inform us of the attitude of the victims. They brought 
us back word, that those who stretched out their hands, suffered the longest, 
because the blows of the cutlasses were thereby weakened before they 
reached the head ; that even some of the victims lost their hands and arms, 
before their bodies fell ; and that such as put their hands behind their backs, 
must have suffered much less pain. We calculated the advantages of this 
last posture, and advised one another to adopt it, when it should come to our 
turn to be butchered.—One o'clock, Tuesday morning. After enduring incon- 
ceivable tortures of mind, I was brought before my judges, proclaimed inno- 
cent, and set free.”—Evtracted from a Journal entitled “My Thirty-eight Hours 
Agony,” by M. Jourgniac de Saint-Meard. : 

~-* “ The populace in the court of the Abbaye, complained that the fore- 
most only got a stroke at the prisoners, and that they were deprived of the 
pleasure of murdering the aristocrats. It was in consequence agreed that 
those in advance should only strike with the backs of their sabres, and that 
the wretched victims should be made to run the gauntlet through a long 
avenue of murderers, each of whom should have the satisfaction of striking 
them before they expired. The women in the adjoining quarter made a 
formal demand to the commune for lights to see the massacres, and a lamp 
was in consequence placed near the spot where the victims issued, amid the 
shouts of the spectators. Benches, under the charge of sentinels, were next 


arranged, some “ Pour les Messieurs,” and others “ Pour les Dames,” to wit- 
ness the spectacle !”— Alison, 
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four livres apiece, and you shall be paid immediately.” These 
words were received with applause, and those to whom they 
were addressed then followed Billaud-Varennes to the committee 
to receive the pay that was promised them, “Where do you 
imagine,” said the president to Billaud, “that we are to find 
funds for paying?” Billaud then pronounced a fresh eulogy on 
the massacres, and told the president that the minister of the 
interior must have money for that purpose. Messengers were 
sent to Roland, who, on rising, had just received intelligence of 
the crimes of the night, and who refused the demand with in- 
dignation. Returning to the committee, the murderers demanded, 
upon pain of death, the wages of their horrid labour, and every 
member was obliged to empty his pockets to satisfy them.* The 
commune undertook to pay the remainder of the debt, and there 
may still be seen, in the statement of its expenses, the entries of 
several sums paid to the executioners of September. There, too, 
may be seen, at the date of September the 4th, the sum of one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-three livres charged to the 
Same account. 

The report of all these horrors had spread throughout Paris 
and produced the greatest consternation. The Jacobins con- 
tinued to observe silence. Some symptoms of compassion were 
shown at the commune; but its members did not fail to add that 
the people had been just; that they had punished criminals only; 
and that, in their vengeance, if they had done wrong, it was 
merely by anticipating the sword of the law. The general council 
had again sent commissioners “to allay the agitation, and to 
bring back to right principles those who had been misled.” Such 
were the expressions of the public authorities! People were every 
where to be found, who, whilst pitying the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate victims, added, “If they had been allowed to live, they 

would have murdered us in a few days.” —“If,” said others, 
“we are conquered and massacred by the Prussians, they will 
at least have fallen before us.” Such are the frightful con- 
sequences of the fear which parties produce in each other, and 
of the hatred engendered by that fear ! 

The Assembly, amidst these atrocious outrages, was painfully 
affected. Decree after decree was issued, demanding from the 
commune an account of the state of Paris; and the commune 
replied that it was doing all that lay in its power to restore 
order and the laws. Still the Assembly, composed of those 


_ * “ The assassins were not slow in claiming their promised reward. Stained 
with blood, and bespattered with brains, with their swords and bayonets in 
their hands, they soon thronged the doors of the committee of the munici- 
pality, who were at a loss for funds to discharge their claims. ‘“ Do you 
think I have only earned twenty-four francs ? said a young baker armed we 
a massive weapon ; ‘ why, I have slain forty with my own hands! At midnight 
the mob returned threatening instant death to the whole committee if they 


were not forthwith paid.”—Alison. 
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Girondins, who proceeded so courageously against the mur- 
derers of September, and died so nobly for having attacked 
them—the Assembly did not conceive the idea of repairing in a 
body to the prisons, and placing itself between the butchers and. 
the victims. If that generous idea did not occur to draw them 
from their seats and to transfer them to the theatre of the 
carnage, this must be attributed to surprise, to the feeling of 
impotence, perhaps. also to that lukewarmness occasioned by 
danger from an enemy, and lastly, to that disastrous notion 
shared by some of the deputies, that the victims were so many 
conspirators, at whose hands death might have been expected, 
had it not been inflicted on themselves. f 
One individual displayed on this day a generous character, 
and exclaimed with noble energy against the murderers. During 
their reign of three days, he remonstrated on the second. On 
Monday morning, the moment he was informed of the crimes of 
the night, he wrote to Petion, the mayor, who as yet knew 
nothing of them; he wrote to Santerre, who did not act; and 
addressed to both the most urgent requisitions. He also sent at 
the moment a letter to the Assembly, which was received with 
applause. This excellent man, so unworthily calumniated by 
the parties, was Roland. In his letter he inveighed against all 
sorts of disorders, against the usurpations of the commune, 
against the fury of the populace, and said nobly that he was 
ready to die at the post which the law had assigned to him. If, 
however, the reader wishes to form an idea of the exciting disposi- 
tion of minds, of the fury which prevailed against those who were 
denominated traitors, and of the caution with which it was neces- 
sary to speak of outrageous passions, some notion of them may 
be conceived from the following passage. Assuredly there can 
be no question of the courage of the man who aloneand publicly 
held all the authorities responsible for the massacres ; and yet 
observe in what manner he was obliged to express himself on the 
subject : . ! 
“Yesterday was a day over the events of which we ought 
perhaps to throw a veil. I know that the people, terrible in 
their vengeance, exercise a sort of justice init; they do not take 
for their victims all whom they encounter in their fury; they. 
direct it against those whom they consider as having been too 
long spared by the sword of the law, and whom the danger of 
circumstances persuades them that it is expedient to sacrifice 
without delay. But I know too that it is easy for villains, for 
traitors, to abuse this excitement, and that it ought to be 
stopped. I know that we owe to all France the declaration that 
the executive power could neither foresee nor prevent these 
excesses, I know that it is the duty of the constituted authori- 
ties to put an end to them, or to regard themselves as annihi- 
lated. I know, moreover, that this declaration exposes me to 
the rage of certain agitators. Let them take my life. I am not 
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anxious to preserve it, unless for the sake of liberty and equality. 
If these be violated or destroyed, either by the rule of foreign 
despots or by the excesses of a misled people, I shall have lived 
long enough; but till my latest breath I shall have done my 
duty. This is the only good which I covet, and of which no 
power on earth can deprive me.” . 
The Assembly received this letter with applause, and on the 
motion of Lamourette ordered the commune to give an account 
of the state of Paris. The commune again replied that tran- 
quillity was restored. On seeing the courage of the minister of 
the interior, Marat and his committee were exasperated, and 
dared to issue an order for his apprehension. Such was their 
blind fury, that they had the hardihood to attack a minister and 
aman, who, at the moment, still possessed all his popularity: 
At this news, Danton vehemently inveighed against those mem- 
bers of the committee, whom he called madmen. Though daily 
thwarted by the inflexibility of Roland, he was far from har- 
bouring animosity against him. Besides, he dreaded, in his 
terrible policy, all that he deemed useless, and he regarded it 
as extravagant to seize the minister of state in the midst of his 
functions. He repaired to the residence of the mayor, hastened 
to the committee, and launched out indignantly against Marat. 
Means were nevertheless found to appease him, and to reconcile 
him with Marat. The order for Roland’s apprehension was 
delivered to him, ‘and he went immediately and showed it to 
Petion, to whom he related what he had done, “See,” said he, 
“‘ what those madmen are capable of !—but I shall know how to 
bring them to reason.” —‘“ You have done wrong,” coolly replied 
Petion ; “this act could not have harmed any but its authors.” - 
'Petion, on his part, pris colder than Roland, had dis- 
played not less courage. e had written to Santerre, who, 
either from impotence or from being implicated in the plot, - 
replied that his heart was rent, but that he could not enforce the 
execution of his orders. He had afterwards repaired in person to 
the different theatres of carnage. At La Force he had dragged 
from their bloody seat two municipal officers in scarfs, who 
were acting in the same capacity as Maillard had done at the 
Abbaye. But no sooner was he gone, to proceed to some other 
place, than the municipal officers returned and continued their 
executions. Petion, whose presence was every where ineffica- 
cious, returned to Roland, who was taken ill in consequence of 
the deep impression that had been made upon him. + The only 
place preserved from attack was the Temple, against the in- 
mates of which the popular fury was particularly excited. 
Here, however, the armed force had been more fortunate ; and. 
a tricoloured ribbon, extended between the walls and the popu- 
lace had sufficed to keep it off and to save the royal family.* 


* © One of the commissioners told me that the mob had attempted to rush 
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The monsters who had been spilling blood ever since Sunday, 
had contracted an appetite for it, and a habit which they could 
not immediately lay aside. They had even established a sort of 
regularity in their executions, They suspended them for the 

urpose of removing the corpses, and taking their meals. 
Wataen, carrying refreshments, even repaired to the prisons, to 
take dinner to their husbands, who, they said, were at work at 
the Abbaye ! ' 

At La Force, the Bicétre, and the Abbaye, the massacres 
were continued longer than elsewhere. It was at La Force, 
that the unfortunate Princess de Lamballe was confined. She 
had been celebrated at court for her beauty, and her intimacy 
with the Queen. She was led dying to the terrible wicket. 
“ Who are you?” asked the executioners in scarfs. ‘ Louisa 
of Savoy, Princess de Lamballe.”—“ What part do you act at 
court? Are you acquainted with the plots of the palace ?”—“ I 
Was never acquainted with any plot.”—‘Swear to love liberty» 
and equality; swear to hate the King, the Queen, and royalty.” 
—““T will take the first oath; the second I cannot take; it is 
not in my heart.”——“ Swear, however,’ said one of the by- 
standers, who wished ‘to save her. But the unfortunate lady 
could no longer either see or hear. ‘“ Let Madame be set até 
liberty,” said the chief of the wicket. Here, as at the Abbaye, 
a particular word had been adopted as the signal of death. The 
princess was led away, not as some writers assert, to be put to 
death, but for the purpose of being actually liberated. At the 
door, however, she was received by wretches eager after carnage. 
At the first stroke of a sabre on the back of her head, the blood 
gushed forth. She still advanced, supported by two men, who 
perhaps meant to save her: but a few paces further, she fell 
from the effect of a second blow. Her beautiful form was torn 
in pieces.* It was even mangled and mutilated by the murderers, 


in, and to carry into the Tower the body of the Princess de Lamballe, naked 
and bloody as it had been dragged from the prison De la Force to the Tem- 
ple ; but that some municipal officers had hung a tricoloured ribbon across 
the principal gate as a bar against them ; and that for six hours it was very 
doubtful whether the royal family would be massacred or not.”—Clery. E. 
* « The Princess de Lamballe, having been spared on the night of the 
second, flung herself on her bed oppressed with every species of anxiety and 
horror. She closed her eyes, but only to open them in an instant, startled 
with frightful dreams. About eight o’clock next morning, two national 
guards entered her room, to inform her that she was going to be removed to 
the Abbaye. She slipped on her gown, and went down stairs into the ses- 
sions-room, When she entered this frightful court, the sight of weapons 
stained with blood, and of executioners whose hands, faces, and clothes were 
smeared over with the same red dye, gave her such a shock that she fainted 
several times. At length she was subjected to a mock examination, after 
which, just as she was stepping across the threshold of the door, she received 
on the back of her head a blow with a hanger, which made the blood spout. 
Two men then laid fast hold of her, and obliged her to walk over dead bodies, 
while she was fainting every instant. They then completed her murder by 
sunning her through with their spears on a heap of corpses. She was after- 
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who divided the fragments among them. Her head, her heart, 
and other parts of her body, were borne through Paris on the 
point of pikes! “ We must,” said the wretches, in their atrocious 


wards stripped, and her naked body exposed to the insults of the populace. 
In this state it remained more than two hours. When any blood gushing 
from its wounds, stained the skin, some men, placed there for the purpose, 
immediately washed it off, to make the spectators take more particular notice 
of its whiteness. I must not venture to describe the excesses of barbarity and 
lustful indecency with which this corpse was defiled. I shall only say that a 
cannon was charged with one of the legs! Towards noon the murderers de- 
termined to cut off her head, and carry it in triumph round Paris. Her 
other scattered limbs were also given to troops of cannibals who trailed them 
along the streets. The pike that supported the head was planted under the 
very windows of the Duke of Orleans. He was sitting down to dinner at the 
time, but rose from his chair and gazed at the ghastly spectacle without 
ang the least symptom of uneasiness, terror, or satisfaction.”— Pel- 

Gi Ee 

““ One day when my brother came to pay us a visit, he perceived as he 
came along, groups of people whose sanguinary drunkenness was horrible. 
Many were naked to the waist, and their arms and breasts were covered with 
blood. Their countenances were inflamed, and their eyes haggard ; in short, 
they looked hideous. My brother, in his uneasiness about us, determined to 
come to us at all risks, and drove rapidly along the Boulevard, until he 
arrived opposite the house of Beaumarchais. There he was stopped by 
an immense mob, composed also of half-naked people besmeared with 
blood, and who had the appearance of demons. They vociferated, sang, 
and danced. It was the Saturnalia of Hell! On perceiving Albert’s cabri- 
olet, they cried out, ‘ Let it be taken to him; he is an aristocrat.’ Ina 
moment, the cabriolet was surrounded by the multitude, and from the middle 
of the crowd an object seemed to arise and approach. My brother’s troubled 
sight did not at first enable him to perceive long auburn tresses clotted with 
blood, and a countenance still lovely. The object came nearer and nearer, 
and rested upon his face. My unhappy brother uttered a piercing cry. He 
had recognised the head of the Princess de Lamballe!” — Duchess 
@Abrantes. E. ' 

“ It is sometimes not uninstructive to follow the career of the wretches 
who perpetrate such crimes, to their latter end. In a remote situation on the 
sea-coast, lived a middle-aged man, ina solitary cottage, unattended by an 
human being. The police had strict orders from the First Consul to wate 
him with peculiar care. He died of suffocation produced by an accident 
which had befallen him when eating, uttering the most horrid blasphemies, 
- and in the midst of frightful tortures. He had been the principal actor in 
the murder of the Princess de Lamballe.”— Duchess @ Abrantes. E. 

“‘ Madame de Lamballe’s sincere attachment to the Queen was her only 
crime. In the midst of our commotions she had played no part ; nothing 
could render her suspected by the people, to whom she was only known by 
repeated acts of beneficence. When summoned to the bar of La Force, many 
among the crowd besought pardon for her, and the assassins for a moment 
stood doubtful, but soon murdered her. Immediately they cut off her head 
and her breasts ; her body was opened, her heart torn out ; and the tigers 
who had so mangled her, took a barbarous pleasure in going to show her head 
and heart to Louis XVI. and his family, at the Temple. Madame de Lam- 
balle was beautiful, gentle, obliging, and moderate.”—Mercier. E. : 

“Marie Therese Louise de Savoie Carignan Lamballe, widow of Louis 
Alexander Joseph Stanislas de Bourbon Penthiévre, Prince de Lamballe, was 
born in September, 1749, and was mistress of the household to the ‘Ques 
of France, to whom she was united by bonds of the tenderest affection.”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. 
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language, ‘carry them to the foot of the throne.” They ran to 
the Temple, and with shouts awoke the unfortunate prisoners. 
They inquired in alarm what was the matter. The municipal 
officers wished to prevent them from seeing the horrible crew 
under the window, and the bloody head uplifted on the point of 
apike. At length one of the national guards said to the Queen, 
“ Tt is the head of Lamballe which they are anxious to keep you 
from seeing.” At these words, the Queen fainted. Madame 
Elisabeth, the King, and Clery, the valet-de-chambre, carried 
away the unfortunate princess, and for a considerable time after- 
wards, the shouts of the ferocious rabble rang around the walls 
of the Temple. ' 
The whole day of the 3d, and the succeeding night, continued 
to be sullied by these massacres. At the Bicétre, the carnage 
was longer and more terrible than any where else.* There some 
thousands of prisoners were confined, as every body knows, for 
all sorts of misdemeanors. They were attacked, endeavoured to 
‘defend themselves, and cannon were employed to reduce them. 
A member of the general council of the commune even had the 
audacity to apply for a force to reduce the prisoners, who were 
defending themselves. He was not listened to. Petion repaired 
again to the Bicétre, but to no purpose. The thirst for blood 
urged on the multitude. The fury of fighting and murdering, had 
superseded political fanaticism, and it killed for the sake of 
killing. There the massacre lasted till Thursday the 5th of Sep- 
tember.+ ; 


* “The Bicétre Hospital was the scene of the longest and the most bloody 
carnage. This prison might be called the haunt or receptacle of every vice ; 
it was an hospital also for the cure of the foulest and most afflicting diseases. 
It was the sink of Paris. Every creature there was put to death. It is im- 
possible to calculate the number of victims, but I have heard them calculated 
at six thousand. The work of death never ceased for an instant during eight 
days and nights. Pikes, swords, and guns, not being sufficient for the 
ferocity of the murderers, they were obliged to have recourse to cannon. 
Then, for the first time, were prisoners seen fighting for their dungeons and 
their chains. They made a long and deadly resistance, but were all even- 
tually assassinated.”—Peltier. E. 

+ Subjoined are some valuable details respecting the days of September, 
which exhibit those horrid scenes under their genuine aspect. It was at the 
Jacobins that the most. important disclosures were made, in consequence of 
the disputes which had arisen in the Convention : 


Sitting of Monday, October 29, 1792. 


_ “Chabot—This morning Louvet made an assertion, which it is essential to 
contradict. He told us that it was not the men of the 10th of August who 
were the authors of the 2d of September, and I, as an eyewitness, can tell you 
that it was the very same men. He told us that there were not more than 
two hundred persons acting, and I will tell you that I passed under a steel 
arch of ten thousand swords. For the truth of this I appeal to Bazire, Colon, 
and the other deputies who were with me : from the Cour des Moines to the 
prison of the Abbaye, people were obliged to squeeze one another to make a 
passage for us: I recognised for my part one hundred and fifty federalists. It 
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At lenoth almost all the victims had perished ; the prisons 
were empty. The infuriated wretches still demanded blood, but 
the dark directors of so many murders began themselves to be 
accessible to pity. The expressions of the commune assumed a 


is impossible that Louvet and his adherents should not have been present at 
these popular executions. Yet a man who can coolly deliver a speech such as 
Louvet’s, cannot have much humanity. At any rate, I know that, since that 
aed, I would not lie down by him for fear of being assassinated. I summon 
Petion to declare if it be true that there were not more than two hundred 
men at that execution; but it was to be expected that intriguers would fall 
foul of that day, respecting which all France is not yet enlightened. .... 
-They want to destroy the patriots in detail. They want decrees of accusation 
against Robespierre, Marat, Danton, and Santerre. They will soon attack 
Bazire, Merlin, Chabot, Montaut, and even Grangeneuve, if he had not 
reconciled himself with them; they will then propose a decree against the 
whole fauxbourg St. Antoine, and against the forty-eight sections, and there 
-will be eight hundred thousand of us decreed under accusation: but let them 
beware of miscalculating their strength, since they demand the ostracism.” 


Sitting of Monday, November 5. 


“Fabre d’Eglantine made some observations on the events of the 2d of 
September. He declared that it was the men of the 10th of August who broke 
into the prisons of the Abbaye, of Orleans, and of Versailles. He said that 
in these moments of crisis he had seen the same men come to Danton’s, and 
‘express their satisfaction by rubbing their hands together; that one of them 
-even desired that Morande might be sacrificed: he added, that he had seen in 
the garden of the minister for foreign affairs, Roland, the minister, pale, de- 
jected, with his head leaning against a tree, demanding the removal of the 
Convention to Tours or Blois. ‘The speaker added, that Danton alone dis- 
played the greatest energy of character on that day; that Danton never 
despaired of the salvation of the country ; that by stamping upon the ground 
he made ten thousand defenders start from it; and that he had sufficient 
moderation not to make a bad use of the species of dictatorship with which 
the National Assembly had invested him, by decreeing that those who should 
counteract the ministerial operations should be punished with death. Fabre 
then declared that he had received a letter from Madame Roland, in which 
the wife of the minister of the interior begged him to lend a hand to an ex- 
edient devised for the purpose of carrying some decrees in the Convention. 
he speaker proposed that the society should pass a resolution for drawing 
up an address comprehending all the historical details of the events which had 
occurred from the acquittal of Lafayette to that day.” 
- “Chabot—These are facts which it is of importance to know. On the 10th 
of August, the people, in their insurrection, designed to sacrifice the Swiss. 
At that time, the Brissotins did not consider themselves as the men of the 10th 
of August, for they came to implore us to take pity on them—such was the 
very expression of Lasource. On that day I wasa god. I saved one hundred and 
fifty Swiss. Single-handed, I stopped at the door of the Feuillans the people 
- eager to penetrate into the hall, for the purpose of sacrificing those unfor- 
tunate Swiss to their vengeance. The Brissotins were then apprehensive lest 
the massacre should extend to them. After what I had done on the 10th of 
‘August, I expected that, on the 2d of September, I should be deputed to the 
‘people. Well, the extraordinary commission under the presidency of the 
supreme Brissot, did not choose me. Whom did it choose ? Dussaulx, with 
whom, it is true, Bazire was associated. At the same time, it was well known 
what men were qualified to influence the people, and to stop the effusion ef 
blood. The deputation was passing me; Bazire begged me to join It, an 
took me along with him. .... Had Dussaulx private instructions? I know 
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milder tone. Deeply moved, it said, by the rigour exercised 
against the prisoners, it issued fresh orders for stopping them ; 
and this time it was better obeyed. There were, however, but 
very few unhappy individuals left to benefit by its pity! All the 
reports of the time differ in their estimate of the number of the 
victims. That estimate varies from six to twelve thousand in the 
prisons of Paris.* 


not, but this I know, that he would not allow any one to speak. Amidst an 
assemblage of ten thousand men, among whom were one hundred and fifty 
Marseillais, Dussaulx mounted a chair ; he was extremely awkward : he had. 
to address men armed with daggers. When he at length obtained silence, I 
said hastily to him, ‘If you manage well, you will put a stop to the effusion 
of blood: tell the Parisians that it is to their interest that the massacres 
should cease, that the departments may not be alarmed for the safety of the 
National Convention, which is about to assemble in Paris.’ Dussaulx heard 
me ; but, whether from insincerity or the pride of age, he would not do what 
I told him ; and this is that M. Dussaulx who is proclaimed the only worthy 
man in the deputation of Paris! A second fact not less essential is, that the 
massacre of the prisoners of Orleans was not committed by the Parisians. 
This massacre ought to appear much more odious, because it was farther 
distant from the 10th of August, and was perpetrated by a smaller number of 
men. The intriguers, nevertheless, have not mentioned it; they have not 
said a word about it, and why? Because there perished an enemy of Brissot, 
the minister for foreign affairs, who had ousted his protégé, Narbonne. .... 
If I alone, at the door of the Feuillans, stopped the people who wanted to 
sacrifice the Swiss, how much greater is the probability that the Legislative 
Assembly might have prevented the effusion of blood! If, then, there be any 
guilt, to the Legislative Assembly it must be imputed, or rather to Brissot, 
who was then its leader.” : 
* “ Recapitulation of the persons massacred in the different prisons at 
Paris, from Sunday, the 2d, till Friday, the 7th of September, 1792 : 
244 at the Convent of the Carmelites, and at Saint Firmin’s Seminary ; 
180 at the Abbey of St. Germain ; 
73 at the Cloister of the Bernardins ; 
45 at the Hospital of La Salpétriére ; 
85 at the Conciergerie ; 
214 at the Chatelet ; 
164 at the Hotel de la Force. 


1005 
To these should be added the poor creatures who were put to death in the 
Hospital of Bicétre, and in the yards at La Salpétritre; those who were 
drowned at the Hotel de la Force; and all those who were dragged out of 
the dungeons of the Conciergerie and the Chatelet, to be butchered on the 
saeco Hen is ree whom it will ever be impossible wholly to 
ascertain, but which may, without exaggeration, be computed at ei rn 
sand individuals Pr Peltor. ; Bi ‘ i eC otgee 

“ The small number of those who perpetrated these murders in the French 
capital under the eyes of the legislature is one of the most instructive facts in 
the history of revolutions. The number actually engaged in the massacres 
did not exceed 300 ; and twice as many more witnessed and encouraged their 
proceedings: yet this handful of men governed Paris and France witha 
despotism, which 800,000 armed warriors afterwards strove in vain to effect. 
The immense majority of the well-disposed citizens, divided in opinion, irre- 
solute in conduct, and dispersed in various quarters, were incapable of arrest- 
ing the progress of assassination. It is not less worthy of observation, that 
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But if the executions spread consternation, the audacity 
which could avow and recommend the imitation of them, excited 
not less surprise than the executions themselves. The committee 
of surveillance dared to address a circular to all the communes 
of France, which history ought to preserve, together with the 
names of the seven persons who did not hesitate to sign it. 
From this document the reader may form some conception of 
the fanaticism produced by the public danger. 


“ Paris, September 2, 1792. 
“‘ Brethren and friends, 

“ A horrid plot, hatched by the court, to murder all the 
patriots of the French empire, a plot in which a great number 
of members of the National Assembly are implicated, having, 
on the 9th of last month, reduced the commune of Paris to the 
cruel necessity of employing the power of the people to save the 
nation, it has not neglected any thing to deserve well of the 
country. After the testimonies which the National Assembly 
itself had just given, could it have been imagined that fresh 
plots were hatching in secret, and that they would break forth 
at the very moment when the National Assembly, forgetting its 
recent declaration that the commune of Paris had -saved the 
country, was striving to cashier it as a reward for its ardent 
patriotism? At these tidings, the public clamour raised on all 
sides rendered the National Assembly sensible of the urgent 
necessity for joining the people, and restoring to the commune, 
with reference to the decree of destitution, the power with 
which it had invested it. 

“ Proud of enjoying in the fullest measure the national confi- 
dence, which it will strive to deserve more and more, placed in 
the focus of all conspiracies, and determined to perish for the 
public welfare, it will not boast of having done its duty till it 
shall have obtained your approbation, which is the object of all 
its wishes, and of which it will not be certain till all the de- 

rtments have sanctioned its measures for the public weal. 

rofessing the principles of the most perfect equality, aspiring 
to no other privilege than that of being the first to mount the 
breach, it will feel anxious to reduce itself to the level of the 
least numerous commune of the empire as soon as there shall be 
nothing more to dread. } ; : 

“ Apprized that barbarous hordes are advancing against it, 
the commune of Paris hastens to inform its brethren in all the 


these atrocities took place in the heart of a city where above fifty thousand men 
were enrolled in the national guard, and had arms in their hands! When the 
murders had ceased, the remains of the victims were thrown into trenches 
previously prepared by the municipality for their reception. They were 
subsequently conveyed to the catacombs, where they were built up ; and 
still remain the monument of crimes unfit to be thought of, and which France 
would gladly bury in oblivion.” —Alson. 
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departments that part of the ferocious conspirators confined in 
the prisons has been’ put to death by the people—acts of justice 
which appeared to it indispensable for repressing ‘by terror the 
legions of traitors encompassed by its walls at the moment when 
they were about to march against the enemy; and no doubt the 
nation, after the long series of treasons which have brought it 
to the brink of the abyss, will eagerly adopt this useful and 
necessary expedient; and all the French will say, like the 
Parisians—We are marching against the enemy and we will not 
leave behind us brigands to’ murder our wives and our chil- 
dren. 
of, “ ( Signed), Duriain, Panis, SERGENT, 
- Lenrant, Marat, Lerort, 
JourpeviL, Administrators of 
the Committee of Survedllance, 

constituted at the Mairie.” — 


~ Dumouriez, as we have seen, had already held a council of 
war at Sedan. Dillon had there proposed to fall back to Cha- 
lons, for the purpose of placing the Marne in our front, and of 
defending the passage of that river. The disorder prevailing 
among the twenty-three thousand men left to Dumouriez ; their 
inability to‘make head against eighty thousand Prussians, per- 
fectly organized and habituated to war; the intention attributed 
to the enemy of making a rapid invasion without stopping at the 
fortresses—these were the reasons which led Dillon to conceive 
it to be impossible to keep the Prussians in check, and that 
no time should be lost in retiring before them, in order to seek 
stronger positions which might make amends. The council was 
so struck by these reasons that it coincided unanimously in 
Dillon’s opinion, and Dumouriez, to whom, as general-in-chief, 
the decision belonged, replied that he would consider of it: —” 
. This was on the evening of the 28th of August. A’ resolu- 
tion was here taken which saved France. Several persons dispute 
the honour of it. Every thing proves that it is due to Dumouriez. 
The execution, at any rate, renders it entirely his own, and 
ought to earn for him all the glory of it. France, as every reader 
knows, is defended on the east by the Rhine’ and the Vosges, on 
the north by a chain of fortresses created by the genius of Vau- 
ban, and by the Meuse, the Moselle, and various streams, which 

combined with the fortified towns, constitute a sum total of ob- 
stacles sufficient to protect that frontier. The enemy had pene- 
trated into France from the north, and had directed his march 
between Sedan and Metz, leaving the attack of the fortresses of 
the Netherlands to the Duke of Saxe-Teschen, and masking 
Metz and Lorraine by a body of troops. Consistently with this 
plan, he ought to have marched rapidly, profited by the dis- 
organization of the French, struck terror into them by decisive 
blows, and even taken Lafayette’s twenty-three thousand men, 
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before a new general had again given them unity and con- 
fidence. But the struggle between the presumption of the King 
of Prussia and the prudence of Brunswick forbade any resolu- 
tion, and prevented the allies from being either bold or prudent. 
The reduction of Verdun inflamed still more the vanity of Frede- 
fick-William and the ardour of the emigrants, but without giving 
greater activity to Brunswick, who was far from approving of the 
invasion, with the means which he possessed, and with the dis- 
position of the invaded country. After the capture of Verdun, 
on the 2d of September, the allied army spread itself for some 
days over the plains bordering the Meuse, and contented itself 
with occupying Stenay, without advancing a single step. Du- 
mouriez was at Sedan, and his army encamped in the environs. 
-- From Sedan to Passavant a forest extends, the name of which 
ought to be for ever famous in our annals. This is the forest of 
Argonne, which covers a space of from thirteen to fifteen leagues, 
and which, from the inequalities of the ground, and the mixture 
of wood and water, is absolutely impenetrable to an army, 
except by some of the principal passes. Through this forest the 
enemy must have penetrated, in order to reach Ch4lons, and 
afterwards take the road to Paris. With such a plan it is 
astonishing that he had not yet thought of occupying the prin- 
cipal passes, and thus have anticipated Dumouriez, who, from his 
position at Sedan, was separated from them by the whole length 
of the forest. The evening after the council of war, the French 
general was considering the map with an officer, in whose talents 
he had the greatest confidence. This was Thouvenot. Pointing 
with his finger to the Argonne and the tracks by which it is 
intersected. ‘‘ That,” said he, “is the Thermopyle of France. 
If I can but get thither before the Prussians, all will be saved.” 
» Thouvenot’s genius took fire at this expression, and both fell 
to work upon the details of this grand plan. Its advantages were 
immense. Instead of retreating, and having nothing but the Marne 
for a last line of defence, Dumouriez, would by its adoption, cause 
the enemy to lose valuable time, and oblige him to remain in 
Champagne, the desolate, muddy, sterile soil of which could 
not furnish supplies for an army; neither would he give up to 
the invaders, as would happen if he retired to Chalons, the Trois- 
Eyéchés, a rich and fertile country, where they might winter 
very comfortably, in case they should not have forced the Mame. 
If the enemy, after losing some time before the forest, attempted. 
to turn it, and directed his course towards Sedan, he would meet 
with the fortresses of the Netherlands, and it was not to be sup- 
posed that he could reduce them. If he tried the other extre- 
mity of the forest, he would come upon Metz and the army of 
the centre. Dumouriez would then set out in pursuit of him, 
and, by joining the army of Kellermann, he might form a mass 
of fifty thousand men, supported by Metz and several other 
fortified towns. At all events, this course would disappoint him 
VOL. II. E 
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of the object of his march, and cause him to lose this campaign; 
for it was already September, and at this period, people began 
at that season to take up winter quarters. This plan was excel- 
lent, but the point was to’carry it into execution; and the Prus- 
sians ranged along the Argonne, while Dumouriez was at one of 
its extremities, might have occupied its passes. Thus then the 
issue of this grand plan and the fate of France depended on 
accident and a fault of the enemy. 

The Argonne is intersected by, five defiles, called Chéne- 
Populeux, Croix-aux-Bois, Grand-Prey, La Chalade and Islettes. 
The most important are those of Grand-Prey and Islettes; and 
unluckily these were the farthest from Sedan and the nearest 
tothe enemy. Dumouriez resolved to proceed thither with his 
whole force. At the same time, he ordered General Dubouquet 
to leave the department of the Nord, and to occupy the pass of 
Chéne-Populeux, which was of great importance, but very near 
Sedan, and the occupation of which was less urgent. Two routes 
presented themselves to Dumouriez for marching to Grand-Prey 
and Islettes. One was in the rear of the forest, the other in front 
of it, and in face of the enemy. ‘The first, passing in the rear 
of the forest was the safer, but the longer of the two. It would 
reveal our designs to the enemy, and give him time to counteract 
them. The other was shorter, but this too would betray our 
intentions, and expose our march to the attacks of a formidable 
army. It would in fact oblige the French general to skirt the 
woods, and to pass in front of Stenay, where Clairfayt* was 
posted with his Austrians. Dumouriez, nevertheless, preferred 
the latter route, and conceived the boldest plan. He concluded 
that, with Austrian prudence, the general would not fail, on the 
appearance of the French, to intrench himself in the excellent 
camp of Brouenne, and that he might in the mean time give 
him the slip and proceed to Grand-Prey and Islettes. : 

Accordingly, on the 30th, Dillon put himself in motion, and 
set out with eight thousand men for Stenay, marching between 
the Meuse and the forest. He found Clairfayt occupying both 
banks of the river, with twenty-five thousand Austrians. Gene- 
ral Miaczinsky, with fifteen hundred men, attacked Clairfayt’s 
advanced posts, while Dillon, posted in rear, marched to his 


_* “ Count de Clairfayt, a Walloon officer, field-marshal in the Austria 

service, and knight of the Golden Fleece, served with great credit in euas 
with the Turks, and in 1791 was employed against France. He assisted in 
taking Longwy in August, and in November lost the famous battle of Je- — 
mappes. In 1793, the Prince of Coburg took the chief command of the 
Austrian army, yet its successes were not the less owing to Clairfayt. In 
1794 he continued to command a body of men, and met Pichegru in West 
Flanders, with whom he fought seven important battles before he resigned 
the victory to him. In 1796 Clairfayt entered the aulic council of war, and 
died at Vienna in 1798. Military men consider him the best general that was 
ever opposed to the French during the revolutionary war.’ — Biographie 
Moderne. E. ' ; 
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support with his whole division. A brisk firing ensued, and 
Clairfayt, immediately recrossing the Meuse, marched for Brou- 
enne, as Dumouriez had most happily foreseen. Meanwhile 
Dillon boldly proceeded between the Meuse and the Argonne. 
Dumouriez followed him closely with the fifteen thousand men 
composing his main body, and both advanced towards the posts 
which were assigned to them. On the 2d Dumouriez was at 
Beffu, and he had but one march more to make in order to 
reach Grand-Prey. Dillon was on the same day at Pierremont, 
and kept advancing with extreme boldness towards Islettes, 
Luckily for him, General Galbaud, sent to reinforce the garrison 
of Verdun, had arrived too late and fallen back upon Islettes, 
which he thus occupied beforehand. Dillon came up on the 
_ 4th, with his ten thousand men, established himself there, and 
moreover occupied La Chalade, another secondary pass, which 
was committed to his charge. Dumouriez, at the same time, 
reached Grand-Prey, found the post vacant, and took posses- 
sion of it on the 3d. Thus the third and fourth of the passes 
were occupied by our troops, and the salvation of France was 
considerably advanced. __ 

It was by this bold march, which was at least as meritorious 
as the idea of occupying the Argonne, that Dumouriez placed 
himself in a condition to resist the invasion. But this was not 
enough. It was necessary to render those passes inexpugnable, 
and to this end to makea great number of dispositions depending 
on many chances. 

- Dillon intrenched himself at the Islettes. He made abattis, 
threw up excellent intrenchments, and, skilfully placing the 
French artillery, which was numerous and excellent, formed 
batteries which rendered the pass inaccessible. At the same 
time he occupied La Chalade, and thus made himself master of 
the two’ routes leading to St. Menehould and from St. Mene- 
hould to Chalons. Dumouriez established himself at Grand- 
Prey in a camp, rendered formidable both by nature and art. 
The site of this encampment consisted of heights rising in the 
form of an amphitheatre. At the foot of these heights lay ex- 
tensive meadows, before which flowed the Aire, forming the 
téte du camp. ‘Two bridges were thrown over the Aire, and two 
very strong advanced guards were placed there, with orders to 
burn them and to retire in case of attack. The enemy, after 
dislodging these advanced troops, would have to effect the pas- 
sage of the Aire, without the help of bridges and under the fire 
of all our artillery. Having passed the river, he would then 
have to advance through a basin of meadows crossed by a thou- 
sand fires, and lastly to storm steep and almost inaccessible in- 
trenchments. In case all these obstacles should be overcome, 
Dumouriez, retreating by the heights which he occupied, would 
descend the back of them, find at their foot the Aisne, another 
stream which skirted them on that side, cross two bridges which 
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he would destroy, and thus again place a river between himself 
and the Prussians. This camp might be considered as impreg-= 
nable, and there the French general would be sufficiently secure. 
to turn his attention quietly to the whole theatre of the war. «© 
- On the 7th, General Dubouquet, with six thousand men, 
occupied the pass of Chéne-Populeux. There was now left 
only the much less important pass of Croix-aux-Bois, which lay 
between Chéne-Populeux and Grand-Prey. There Dumouriez, 
having first caused the road to be broken up and trees felled, 
posted a colonel with two battalions and two squadrons. Placed 
thus in the centre of the forest, and in a camp that was impreg- 
nable, he defended the principal pass with fifteen thousand men. 
On his right, at the distance of four leagues, was Dillon, who 
guarded the Islettes and La Chalade with eight thousand. On . 
his left Dubouquet, who occupied the Chéne-Populeux with 
six thousand ; and a colonel with a few companies watched the 
road of the Croix-aux-Bois, which was deemed of very inferior 
importance. ves 
His whole defence being thus‘arranged, he had time to wait 
for reinforcements, and he hastened to give orders accordingly. 
He directed Beurnonville* to quit the frontier of the Netherlands, 
where the Duke of Saxe-Teschen was not attempting any thing 
of importance, and to be at Rethel on the 13th of September, 
with ten thousand men. He fixed upon Chalons as the depot for 
provisions and ammunition, and for the rendezvous of the recruits 
and reinforcements which had been sent off to him. He thus 
collected in his rear all the means of composing a sufficient re- 
sistance. At the same time, he informed the executive power 
that he had occupied the Argonne. ‘“ Grand-Prey and the 
Aslettes,” he wrote, “ are our Thermopyle ; but I shall be more 
fortunate than Leonidas.” He begged that some regiments 
might be detached from the army of the Rhine, which was not 
threatened, and that they might be joined to the army of the 
centre, now under the command of Kellermann. The intention 
of the Prussians being evidently to march upon Paris, because 
they masked Montmedy and Thionville, without stopping before 
them, he proposed that Kellermann should be ordered to skirt 
‘) * Pierre Ryel de Beurnonville, was born at Champigneul in 1752, and 
intended for the church, but was bent on becoming a soldier, He was em- 
Bloved in 1792 as a general under Dumouriez, who called him his Ajax. 
uring the war he was arrested, and conyeyed.to the head-quarters of the 
Prince of Coburg, but in 1795 he was exchanged for the daughter of Louis 
XVI. In 1797 Beurnonville was appointed to the command of the French 
army in Holland; and in the following year, was made inspector-general by 
the Directory. He was one of those who sided with Bonaparte, when the 
latter brought about a new revolution in 1799, and afterwards received from 
him the embassy to Berlin. He was at a subsequent period sent as ambassa- 
dor to Madrid; and in 1805, was chosen a senator. From the year 1791 
to 1793, Beurnonville was present in not less than 172 engagements.”— 
Biographie, Moderne. ephe | i aGareqiny 
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their left, by Ligny and Bar-le-Duc, and thus take them in 
flank and rear during their offensive march. In consequence of 
all these dispositions, if the Prussians should go higher up with- 
out attempting to force the Argonne, Dumouriez would be at 
Revigny before them, and would there find Kellerman arriving 
fromMetz with the army of the centre. If they descended 
towards Sedan, Dumouriez would still follow them, fall in with 
Beurnonville’s ten thousand men, and wait for Kellermann on 
the banks of the Aisne; and, in both cases, the junction would 
produce a total of sixty thousand men, capable of showing them: 
Selves in the open field. . 
.' The executive power omitted nothing to second Dumouriez in 
his excellent plans. Servan, the minister at war, though in 
ill-health, attended without intermission to the provisioning of 
the armies, to the despatching of necessaries and ammunition, 
and to the assemblage of the new levies. From fifteen hundred 
to two thousand volunteers daily left Paris. A military en- 
thusiasm seized all classes, and people hurried away in crowds 
to join the army. ‘The halls of the patriotic societies, the coun- 
cils of the commune, and the Assembly, were incessantly. tra- 
versed by companies raised spontaneously, and marching off for 
Chalons, the general rendezvous of the volunteers. These young 
soldiers lacked nothing but discipline and familiarity with the 
field of battle, in which they were yet deficient, but which they 
were likely soon to acquire under an able general. 
~ The Girondins were personal enemies of Dumouriez, and they 
had given kim but little of their confidence ever since he expelled 
them from the ministry. They had even endeavoured to super- 
sede him in the chief command by an officer named Grimoard. 
But they had again rallied round him as soon as he seemed to 
be charged with the destinies of the country. Roland, the best, 
the most disinterested of them, had written him a touching letter 
to assure him that all was forgotten, and that his friends all 
wished for nothing more ardently than to have to celebrate his 
victories. | 
-» Dumouriez had thus vigorously seized upon this frontier, and 
made himself the centre of vast movements, till then too tardy 
and too unconnected. He had happily occupied the defiles of 
the Argonne, taken a position which afforded the armies.time to 
collect and to organize themselves in his rear; he was bringing 
together all the corps for the purpose of forming an imposing 
‘mass; he had placed Kellermann under the necessity of coming 
to receive his orders ; he commanded with vigour, he acted with 
promptness, he kept up the spirits of his soldiers by appearing 
in the midst of them, by testifying great confidence in them, 
and by making them wish for a speedy rencounter with the 
enemy. 

Such was the state of affairs on the 10th of September. The 
Prussians passed along all our posts, skirmished on the front of 
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all our intrenchments, and were every where repulsed. Dumou- 
riez had formed secret communications in the interior of the 
forest, by which he ‘sent to the points that were threatened un- 
expected reinforcements, which caused the enemy to believe our 
army to be twice as strong as it really was. On the 1]th there 
was a general attempt upon Grand-Prey; but General Miranda, 
posted at Mortaume, and General Stengel at St. Jouvion, repulsed 
all the attacks with complete success. On several points, the 
soldiers, encouraged by their position and the attitude of their 
leaders, leaped over the intrenchments and met the ma MA 
assailants at the point of the bayonet. These combats occupie 
the army, which was sometimes in want of provisions, owing to 
the disorder inseparable from sudden service. But the cheerful- 
ness of the general, who fared no better than his troops, produced. 
universal resignation; and though dysentery began to make its 
appearance, still the camp of Grand-Prey was tolerably healthy. 
The superior officers only, who doubted the possibility of a long 
resistance, and the ministry, who had no conception of it either, 
talked of a retreat behind the Marne, and annoyed Dumouriez 
with their suggestions. He wrote energetic letters to the minis- 
ters, and imposed silence on his officers, by telling them that, 
when he wanted their advice, he would call a council of war. 

_ It is impossible for aman to escape the disadvantages incident 
to his qualities. Thus the extreme promptness of Dumouriez’s 
mind frequently hurried him on to act without due reflection. In 
his ardour to conceive, it had already happened that he had for- 
gotten to calculate the material obstacles to his plans; especially 
when he ordered Lafayette to proceed from Metz to Givet. Here 
he committed a capital fault, which, had he possessed less 
energy of mind and coolness, might have occasioned the loss of 
the campaign. Between the Chéne-Populeux and Grand-Prey 
there was, as we have stated, a secondary pass, which had been 
deemed of very inferior consequence, and was defended by no 
more than two battalions and two squadrons. Wholly engrossed 
by concerns of the highest importance, Dumouriez had not gone 
to inspect that pass with his own eyes. Having, moreover, but 
few men to post there, he had easily persuaded himself that some 
hundreds would be sufficient to guard it. To crown the mis- 
fortune, the colonel whom Dumouriez had placed there per- 
suaded him that part of the troops at that post might be with- 
drawn, and that, if the roads were broken up, a few volunteers 
would suffice to maintain the defensive at that point. Dumouriez 
suffered himself to be misled by this colonel, an old officer, whom 
he deemed worthy of confidence. : 
Meanwhile, Brunswick had caused our different posts to be 
examined, and for a moment he entertained the design of skirting 
the forest as far as Sedan, for the purpose of turning it towards 
that extremity. . It appears that, during this movement, the 
Spies discovered the negligence of the French general. The 
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_ Croix-aux-Bois was attacked by the Austrians and the emi- 
grants commanded by the Prince de Ligne. The abattis had 
scarcely been made, the roads were not broken up, and the pass 
was occupied without resistance on the morning of the 13th. 
No sooner had the unpleasant tidings reached Dumouriez, than he 
sent General Chasot, a very brave officer, with two brigades, six 
squadrons, and four eight-pounders, to recover possession of the 
pass, and to drive the Austrians from it. He ordered them to be 
attacked as briskly as possible with the bayonet, before they had. 
time to intrench themselves. The 13th and 14th passed before 
General Chasot could execute the orders which he had received. 
At length, on the 15th, he attacked with vigour, and repulsed. 
the enemy, who lost the post and their commander, the Prince 
de Ligne. But, being attacked two hours afterwards by a very 
superior force, before he could intrench himself, he was in his 
turn repulsed, and entirely dispossessed of the Croix-aux-Bois. 
Chasot was, moreover, cut off from Grand-Prey, and could not 
retire towards the main army, which was thus weakened by all. 
the troops that he had with him, He immediately fell back 
upon Vouziers. General Dubouquet, commanding at the Chéne- 
Populeux, and thus far successful in his resistance, seeing him- 
self separated from Grand-Prey, conceived that he ought not to 
run the risk of being surrounded by the enemy, who, having 
broken the line at the Croix-aux-Bois, was about to debouch ex 
masse. He resolved therefore to decamp, and to retreat by Attigny 
and Somme-Puis, upon Chalons, Thus the fruit of so many bold 
combinations and lucky accidents was lost. The only obstacle 
that could be opposed to the invasion, the Argonne, was sur- 
mounted, and the road to Paris was thrown open. 

- Dumouriez, separated from Chasot and Dubouquet, was re- 
duced to fifteen thousand men; and if the enemy, debouching 
rapidly by the Croix-aux-Bois, should turn the position of 
Grand-Prey, and occupy the passes of the Aisne, which, as we. 
have said, served for an outlet to the rear of the camp, the 
French general would be undone, Having forty thousand 
Prussians in front, twenty-five thousand Austrians in his rear, 
hemmed in with fifteen thousand men by sixty-five thou- 
sand, by two rivers, and by the forest, he could do nothing but: 
lay down his arms, or cause his soldiers to the very last man to 
be uselessly slaughtered. The only army upon which France 
relied would thus be annihilated, and the allies might take with- 
out impediment the road to the capital. ; 

“In this desperate situation, the general was not discouraged, 
but maintained an admirable coolness. His first care was to 
think the very same day of retreating, for it was his most urgent 
duty to save himself from the Caudine forks. He considered 
that on his right he was in contact with Dillon, who was yet 
master of the Islettes and the road to St. Menchould; that, by 
retiring upon the rear of the latter and placing his back against 
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Dillon’s, they should both face the enemy, the one at the 
Islettes, the other at St. Menehould, and thus present a double 
intrenched front. There they might await the junction of the 
two generals Chasot and Dubouquet, detached from the main 
body, that of Beurnonville, ordered from Flanders to be at 
Rethel on the 13th; and lastly that of Kellermann, who, having 
been more than ten days on his march, could not fail very soon: 
to arrive with his army. This plan was the best and the most 
accordant with the system of Dumouriez, which consisted in not 
falling back into the interior, towards an open country, but in 
maintaining his ground in a difficult one, in gaining time there, 
and in placing himself in a position to form a junction with the 
army of the centre. If, on the contrary, he were to fall back on 
ChAlons, he would be pursued as a fugitive; he would execute with 
disadvantage a retreat which he might have made more beneficially 
at first; and above all he would render it impossible for Keller- 
mann to joi him. It showed great boldness, after such an 
accident as had befallen him at the Croix-aux-Bois, to persist in 
his system ; and it required at the moment as much genius as 
energy not to give way to the oft-repeated advice to retire behind 
the Marne. But then again, how many lucky accidents does 
it not require to succeed in a retreat so difficult, so closely 
watched, and executed with so small a force in the presence of s 
powerful an enemy !* a 
He immediately sent orders to Beurnonville, who was already’ 
proceeding towards Rethel, to Chasot, from whom he had just 
received favourable tidings, and to Dubouquet, who had retired. 
to Attigny, to repair all of them to St. Menehould. At the 
same time he despatched fresh instructions to Kellermann to 
continue his march; for he was afraid lest Kellermann, on 
hearing of the loss of the defiles, should determine to return 
to Metz. Having made these arrangements, and received a 
Prussian officer, who demanded a parley, and shown him the 
camp in the best order, he directed the tents to be struck at 
midnight, and the troops to march in silence towards the two. 
bridges which served for outlets to the camp of Grand-Prey. 
Luckily for him, the enemy had not yet thought of penetrating 
by the Croix-aux-Bois, and overwhelming the French positions, 
The weather was stormy, and covered the retreat of the French 
with darkness. They marched all night on the most execrable 
roads, and the army, which, fortunately, had not had time to 
take alarm, retired without knowing the motive of this change 
of position. — 
_ By eight in the morning of the next day, the 16th, all 
the troops had crossed the Aisne. Dumouriez had escaped, and. 
he halted in order of battle on the heights of Autry, four leagues 


* “ Never was the situation of an army more desperate than at this critical 
i 4 

penny France was within a hair’s-breadth of destruction !”—Dwmouriex’s 

Me . } 
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from Grand-Prey. He was not pursued, considered himself 
saved, and was advancing towards Dammartin-sur-Hans, with 
the intention of there choosing an encampment for the day, 
when suddenly a number of runaways came up shouting that all 
was lost, and that the enemy, falling upon our rear, had-put the 
army to the rout. On hearing this clamour, Dumouriez, 
hastened to the spot, returned to his rear-guard, and found 
Miranda, the Peruvian,* and old General Duval, rallying the 
fugitives, and with great firmness restoring order in the ranks 
of the army, which some Prussian hussars had for a moment 
surprised and broken. The inexperience of these young troops, 
and the fear of treachery which then filled all minds, rendered 
panic terrors both very easy and very frequent. All, however, 
was retrieved, owing to the efforts of the three generals Miranda, 
Duval, and Stengel, who belonged to the rear-guard. The 
army bivouacked at Dammartin, with the hope of soon backing 
upon the Islettes, and thus happily terminating this perilous 
retreat. 

Dumouriez had been for twenty-hours on horseback. He 
alighted at six in the evening, when, all at once he again heard 
shouts of Sauve gui peut ! and imprecations against the generals 
who betrayed the soldiers, and especially against the com- 
mander-in-chief, who, it was said, had just gone over to the 
enemy. The artillery had put horses to the guns and were about 
to seek refuge on an eminence. All the troops were confounded. 
Dumouriez caused large fires to be kindled, and issued orders for 
halting on the spot all night. Thus they passed ten hours more in 
mud and darkness. More than fifteen hundred fugitives running 
off across the country, reported at Paris and throughout France 
that the army of the North, the last hope of the country, was 
lost and given up to the enemy. 
| By the following day all was repaired. Dumouriez wrote to 
the National Assembly with his usual assurance. “ I have been 
obliged to abandon the camp of Grand-Prey. The retreat was 
accomplished, when a panic terror seized the army. Ten thou- 
sand men fled before fifteen hundred Prussian hussars, The 


“* “ Dumouriez says that Miranda was born in Peru ; others, that he was 
native of Mexico. He led a wandering life for some years, traversed the 
greatest part of Europe, lived much in England, and was in Russia at the 
time of the French Revolution ; which event opening a career to him, he 
went to Paris, and there, protected by Petion, soon made his way. He had 
good natural and acquired abilities, and was particularly skilful as an engineer, 
In 1792 he was sent to command the artillery in Champagne under Dumou- 
riez, whom he afterwards accompanied into the Low Countries. While there, 
he intrigued against that general in the most perfidious manner, and was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal, by whom, however, he was ac- 
quitted. In 1803 he was arrested at Paris, on suspicion of forming plots 
against the consular government, and was sentenced to transportation. The 
battle of Nerwinde, in 1793, was lost entirely by the folly or cowardice of 
Miranda, who withdrew almost at the beginning of the action, and abandoned 
all his artillery.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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loss amounts to no more than fifty men and some baggage. ALL 
IS RETRIEVED, AND I MAKE MYSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR 
EVERY THING.’ Nothing less was requisite to dispel the terrors 
of Paris and of the executive council, which was about to urge 
the general afresh to cross the Marne. we . 
- St. Menehould, whither Dumouriez was marching, is situated 
on the Aisne, one of the two rivers which encompassed the 
camp of Grand-Prey. Dumouriez had therefore to march alon 
that river against the stream; but, before he reached it, he had to 
cross three deep rivulets which fall into it,—the Tourbe, the 
Bionne, and the Auve. Beyond these rivulets was the camp 
which he intended to occupy. In front of St Menehould rises a 
circular range of heights, three-quarters of a league in length, 
At their foot extend low grounds, in which the Auve forms 
marshes before it falls into the Aisne. These low grounds are 
bordered on the right by the heights of the Hyron, faced by 
those of La Lune, and on the left by those of Gisaucourt. In 
the centre of the basin are several elevations, but inferior to 
those.of St. Menehould. The hill of Valmi is one, and it is im- 
mediately opposite to the hills of La Lune. The high-road from 
Chalons to St. Menehould passes through this basin, almost in a 

arallel direction to the course of the Auve. It was at St. Mene- 
Kouta and above this basin that Dumouriez posted himself. He 
caused all the important positions around him to be occupied, 
and, supporting his back against Dillon, desired him to main- 
tain his ground against the enemy. He thus occupied the high- 
road to Paris upon three points—the Islettes, St. Menehould, 
and Chilons. 

The Prussians, however, if they advanced by Grand-Prey, 
might leave him at St. Menehould and get to Chalons. Dumou- 
riez therefore ordered Dubouquet, of whose safe arrival at Cha- 
lons he had received intelligence, to place himself with his 
division in the camp of L’Epine, and there to collect all the 
recently-arrived volunteers, in order to protect Chalons from a 
coup-de-main. He was afterwards joined by Chasot and lastly 
by Beurnonville. The latter had come in sight of St. Menehould 
on the 15th. Seeing an army in good order, he had supposed 
that it was the enemy, for he could not suppose that Dumouriez, 
who was reported to. be beaten, had so soon retrieved the dis- 
aster. Under this impression, he had fallen back upon ChA- 
lons, and, having there learned the real state of the case, he had 
returned, and on the 19th taken up the position of Maffrecourt, on 
the right of the camp. He had brought up these ten thousand 
brave fellows,’whom Dumouriez had exercised for a month in 
the camp of Maulde, amidst a continual war of posts. Reinforced 
by Beurnonville and Chasot, Dumouriez could number thirty- 
five thousand men. Thus, owing to his firmness and presence 
of mind, he again found himself placed in a very strong position, 
and enabled to temporize for a considerable time to come. But 
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if the.enemy, getting the start and leaving him behind, should 
hasten forward to Chalons, what then would become of his camp 
of St. Menehould? There was ground, therefore, for the same 
apprehensions as before, and his precautions in the camp of 
ae were far from being capable of preventing such a 

nger. . 

Two movements were very slowly operating around him. That 
of Brunswick, who hesitated in his march, and that of Keller- 
mann, who, having set out on the 4th from Metz, had not yet 
arrived at the specified point, though he had been a fortnight on 
the road. But if the tardiness of Brunswick was serviceable to 
Dumouriez, that of Kellermann compromised him exceedingly. 
Kellermann, prudent and irresolute though very brave, had 
alternately advanced and retreated, according to the movements 
ef the Prussian army; and again on the 17th, on receiving 
intelligence of the loss of the defiles, he had made one march 
backward. On the evening of the 19th, however, he had ‘sent 
word to Dumouriez, that he was no more than two leagues from 
St. Menehould. Dumouriez had reserved for him the heights 
of Gisaucourt, situated on his left, and commanding the road to 
Ch&lons and the stream of the Auve. He had sent him direc.~ 
tions that, in case of a battle, he might deploy on the secondary 
heights, and advance upon Valmi, beyond the Auve. Dumou- 
riez had not time to go and place his colleague himself. Keller- 
mann, crossing the Auve on the night of the 19th, advanced to 
Valmi, in the centre of the basin, and neglected the heights of 
Gisaucourt, which formed the left of the camp of St. Menehould, 
and commanded those of La Lune, upon which the Prussians 
were arriving. 

At this moment, in fact, the Prussians, debouching by Grand- 
Prey, had come in sight of the French army, and, ascending the 
heights of La Lune, already discovered the ground on the summit 
of which Dumouriez was stationed. Relinquishing the intention 
of a rapid march upon Chalons, they rejoiced, it is said, to find 
the two French generals together, conceiving that they could cap- 
ture both at once. Their object was to make themselves mas- 
ters of the road to ChAlons, to proceed to Vitry, to force Dillon 
at the Islettes, thus to surround St. Menehould on all sides, 
and to oblige the two armies to lay down their arms. 

_ On the morning of the 20th, Kellermann, who, instead of 
occupying the heights of Gisaucourt, had proceeded to the 
centre of the basin, to the mill of Valmi, found himself com- 
manded in front by the heights of La Lune occupied by (the 
enemy. On one side, he had the Hyron, which the French 
held, but which they were liable to lose. On the other, Gisau- 
court, which he had not occupied, and where the Prussians 
were about to establish themselves. In case he should be beaten, 
he would be driven into the marshes of the Auve, situated behind 
the mill of Valmi, and he might be utterly destroyed, before he 
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could join Dumouriez, in the bottom of this amphitheatre. He 
immediately sent to his colleague for assistance. But the King 
of Prussia,* seeing a great bustle in the French army, and con- 
ceiving that the generals designed to proceed to Chalons, resolved 
immediately to close the road toit, and gave orders for the attack. 
On the road to Chdlons, the Prussian advanced guard met that 
of Kellermann, who was with his main body on the hill of 
Valmi. A brisk action ensued, and the French, who were at 
first repulsed, were rallied, and afterwards supported by the car- 
bineers of General Valence. From the heights of La Lune, a 
cannonade was kept up against the mill of Valmi, and our artillery 
warmly returned the fire of the Prussians. ee 

Kellermann’s situation, however, was extremely perilous. His 
troops were confusedly crowded together on the hill of Valmi, 
and too much incommoded to fight there. They were cannon- 
aded from the heights of La Lune; their left suffered severely. 
from the fire of the Prussians on those of Gisaucourt; the 
Hyron, which flanked their right, was actually occupied by the 
French, but Clairfayt, attacking this post, with his twenty-five 
thousand Austrians, might take it from them. In this case, 
Kellermann, exposed to a fire from every side, might be driven 
from Valmi into the Auve, whilst it might not be in the power 
of Dumoutiez to assist him. The latter immediately sent Gene- 
ral Stengel with a strong division to support the French on the 
Hyron, and to protect the right of Valmi. He directed Beurnon- 
ville to support Stengel with sixteen battalions, and he sent Chasot 
with nine battalions and eight squadrons, along the Chalons 
road, to occupy Gisaucourt, and to flank Kellermann’s left, 
But Chasot, on approaching Valmi, sent to Kellermann for 
orders, instead of advancing upon Gisaucourt, and left the Prus- 
‘sians time to occupy it, and to open a destructive fire from that 
point upon us. Kellermann, however, supported on the right 
and left was enabled to maintain himself at the mill of Valmi. 
Unluckily a shell, falling on an ammunition-waggon, caused it 
to explode and threw the infantry into disorder. This was 
increased by the cannon of La Lune, and the first line began 
already to give way. Kellermann perceiving this movement, 
hastened through the ranks, rallied them, and restored con- 
fidence. Brunswick conceived this to be a favourable moment 


for ascending the height and overthrowing the French troops 
with the bayonet. 


* “In the course of one of the Prussian marches, the King of Prussia met 
a young soldier with his knapsack on his back, and an old musket in his 
hands, ‘ Where are you going? asked his majesty. ‘To fight,’ replied the 
soldier. ‘ By that answer,’ rejoined the monarch, ‘I recognise the noblesse of 
France.’ He saluted him, and passed on. The soldier’s name has since 
become immortal. It was F. Chateaubriand, then returning from his travels 


in North America, to share in the dangers of the throne in his native country.” 
—Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. E, + 
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It was now noon. A thick fog which had enveloped the two 
armies had cleared off. They had a distinct view of each other, 
and our young soldiers beheld the Prussians advancing in three 
columns with the assurance of veteran troops habituated to 
warfare. It was the first time that they found themselves to 
the number of one hundred thousand men on the field of battle, 
and that they were about to cross bayonets. They knew not yet 
either themselves or the enemy, and they looked at each other 
with uneasiness. Kellermann went into the trenches, disposed 
his troops in columns with a battalion in front, and ordered them, 
when the Prussians should be at a certain distance, not to wait 
for them, but torun forward and meet them with the bayonet. 
Then raising his voice, he cried Vive la nation! His men might 
be brave or cowards. The cry of Vive la nation! however, 
roused their courage, and our young soldiers, catching the spirit 
of their commander, marched on, shouting Vive la nation! At 
this sight, Brunswick, who hazarded the attack with repugnance 
and with considerable apprehension for the result, hesitated, 
halted his columns, and finally ordered them to return to the 
camp. 
This trial was decisive. From that moment people gave credit 
for valour, to those cobblers and those tailors, of whom the emi- 
grants said that the French army was composed. They had 
seen men, equipped, clothed, and brave; they had seen officers 
decorated and full of experience; a General Duval, whose 
majestic statureand gray hair inspired respect; Kellermann, and 
lastly Dumouriez, displaying the utmost firmness and skill in 
presence of so superior an enemy. At this moment the French 
Revolution was appreciated, and that chaos, till then ridiculous; 
ceased to be regarded in any other light than as a terrible burst 
of energy. 

At four o’clock, Brunswick ventured upon a new attack. The 
firmness of our troops again disconcerted him, and again he 
withdrew his columns. Marching from one surprise to another, 
and finding all that he had been told false, the Prussian general 
advanced with extreme circumspection, and, though fault has 
been found with him for not pushing the attack more briskly 
and overthrowing Kellermann, good judges are of opinion that 
he was in the right. Kellermann, supported on the right and left 
by the whole French army, was enabled to resist ; and if Bruns- 
wick, jammed in a gorge and in an execrable country, had 
chanced to be beaten, he might have been utterly destroyed. 
Besides, he had, by the result of that day, occupied the road to 
ChAlons. The French were cut off from their depot, and he 
hoped to oblige them to quit their position in a few days. He 
did not consider that, masters of Vitry, they were merely sub~ 
Fected by this circumstance to the inconvenience of a longer 
Circuit and to some delay in the arrival of their convoys. 

“Such was the celebrated battle of the 20th of September, 
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1792, in which more than twenty thousand cannon-shot were 
fired, whence it has been since called the “Cannonade of Valmi.”* 
The loss was equal on both sides, and amounted to eight or 
nine hundred men for each. But gaiety and assurance reigned 
in the French camp, reproach and regret in that of the Prussians. 
It is asserted that on the very same evening the King of Prussia 
addressed the severest remonstrances to the emigrants, and that 
a great diminution was perceived in the influence of Calonne, 
the most presumptuous of the emigrant ministers, and the most 
fertile in exaggerated promises and false information, = 

That same night Kellermann recrossed the Auve with little 
noise, and encamped on the heights of Gisancourt, which he 
should have occupied at first, and by which the Prussians had 
profited in the conflict. The Prussians remained on the heights 
of La Lune. At the opposite extremity was Dumouriez, and on 
his left, Kellermann upon the heights, of which he had just 
taken possession. In this singular position the French, with 
their faces towards France, seemed to be invading it, and the 
Prussians, with their backs to it, appeared to be defending the 
country. Here commenced, on the part of Dumouriez, a new 
line of conduct, full of energy and firmness, as well against the 
enemy as against his own officers and against the French autho- 
rity. With nearly seventy thousand men, in a good camp, in no 
want, or at least but rarely in want of provisions, he could afford 
to wait. The Prussians, on the contrary, ran short. Disease 
began to thin their army, and in this situation they would lose a 
great deal by temporizing. A most inclement season, amidst a 
wet country and on a clayey soil, did not allow them to make 
any long stay. If, resuming too late the energy and celebrity of 
the invasion, they attempted to march for Paris, Dumouriez was 
in force to pursue and to surround them, when they should have 
penetrated farther. 

These views were replete with justice and sagacity : but in the 
camp, where the officers were tired of enduring privations, and 
where Kellermann was dissatisfied at being subjected to a 
superior authority; at Paris, where people found themselves 
separated from the principal army, where they could perceive 


* “Tt is with an invading army as with an insurrection. An indecisive 
action is equivalent to a defeat. The affair of Valmi was merely a cannonade ; 
the total loss on both sides did not exceed eight hundred men; the bulk of 
the forces on neither were drawn out; yet it produced upon the invaders cons 
sequences equivalent to the most terrible overthrow. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick no longer ventured to despise an enemy who had shown so much steadi- 
ness under a severe fire of artillery ; the elevation of victory, and the self- 
confidence which ensures it, had passed over to the other side. Gifted with 
an uncommon degree of intelligence, and influenced by an ardent imagination, 
the French soldiers are easily depressed by defeat, but proportionally raised by 
success: they rapidly make the transition from one state of feeling to the 
other. From the cannonade of Valmi may be dated the commencement of 


that career of victory which carried their armies to Vienna and the Kremlin.” 
— Alison. ’ : 
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nothing between them and the Prussians, and within fifteen 
leagues of which Hulans were seen advancing, since the forest of 
Argonne had been opened, they could not. approve of the plan of 
Dumouriez. The Assembly, the council, complained of his ob- 
stinacy, and wrote him the most imperative letters to make him 
abandon his position and recross the Marne. The camp of Mont- 
martre and an army between ChAlons and Paris, were the double 
rampart required by their terrified imaginations. “The Hulans 
annoy you,’ wrote Dumouriez ; “well then, killthem. That does 
not concern me. I shall not change my plan for the sake of 
nous ardoilles.” Entreaties and orders nevertheless continued to 
pour in upon him. In the camp, the officers did not cease to 
make observations. The soldiers alone, cheered by the high 
spirits of the general, who took care to visit their ranks, to en- 
courage them, and to explain to them the critical position of the 
Prussians, patiently endured the rain and ptivations. Keller- 
mann at one time insisted on departing, and Dumouriez, like 
Columbus, soliciting a few days more for his equipment, was . 
obliged to promise to decamp if, in a certain number of days, the 
Prussians did not beat a retreat. 

The fine army of the. allies was, in fact, ina deplorable con- 
dition. It was perishing from want, and still more from the 
destructive effect of dysentery. To these afflictions the plans 
of Dumouriez had powerfully contributed. 'fhe firing in front of 
the camp being deemed useless, because it tended to no result, 
it was agreed between the two armies that it should cease ; but. 
Dumouriez stipulated that it should be suspended on the front 
only. He immediately detached all his cavalry, especially that 
of the new levy, to scour the adjacent country in order to inter. 
cept the convoys of the enemy, who, having come by the pass 
of Grand-Prey and proceeded along the Aisne to follow our 
retreat, was obliged to make his supplies pursue the same cir= 
cuitous route. Our horse took a liking to this lucrative warfare, 
and prosecuted it with great success. 

The last days of September had now arrived. The disease in 
the Prussian army became intolerable, and officers were sent to. 
the French camp to parley.* They confined themselves at first to. 


* «The proposals of the King of Prussia do not appear to offer a basis for 
a negotiation, but they demonstrate that the enemy’s distress is very great, a 
fact sufficiently indicated by the wretchedness of their bread, the multitude 
of their sick, and the languor of their attacks. I am persuaded that the 
King of Prussia is now heartily sorry at being so far in advance, and would 
readily adopt any means to extricate himself from his embarrassment. He 
keeps so near me, from a wish to engage us in a combat as the only means 
he has of escaping ; for if I keep within my intrenchments eight days longer, 
his army will dissolve of itself from want of provisions. I will undertake 
no serious negotiation without your authority, and without receiving from 
you the basis on which it is to be conducted. All that I have hitherto done, 
is to gain time, and commit no one.”—Dumouriez’s Despatch to the French 
Government. 
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a proposal for the exchange of prisoners. The Prussians had de- 
manded the benefit of this exchange for the emigrants also, but 
this had been refused. Great politeness had been observed on 
both sides. From the exchange of prisoners the conversation 
turned to the motives of the war, and on the part of the Prus- 
sians it was almost admitted that the war was impolitic. On 
this occasion the character of Dumouriez was strikingly dis- 
played. Having no longer to fight, he drew up memorials for the 
King of Prussia, and demonstrated how disadvantageous it was 
to him to ally himself with the house of Austria against France. 
At the same time he sent him a dozen pounds of coffee, being all 
that was left in both camps. His memorials, which could not 
fail to be appreciated, nevertheless met, as might naturally be 
expected, with a most unfavourable reception. Brunswick re- 
plied, in the name of the King of Prussia, by a declaration as 
arrogant as the first manifesto, and all negotiation was broken 
off, The Assembly, consulted by Dumouriez, answered, like 
the Roman senate, that they would not treat with the enemy till 
he had quitted France. ; 

These negotiations had no other effect than to bring calumny 
upon the general, who was thenceforth suspected of keeping up 
a secret correspondence with foreigners, and with a haughty 
monarch, humbled by the result of the war. But such was 
Dumouriez. With abundant courage and intelligence, he 
lacked that reserve, that dignity, which overawes men, while 
genius merely conciliates them. However, as the French 
general had foreseen, by the 15th of October the Prussian 
army, unable to struggle longer against want and disease, 
began to decamp. To Europe it was a subject of profound 
astonishment, of conjectures, of fables, to see so mighty, so 
vaunted an army, retreating before those raw artisans and 
tradesmen, who were to have been led back with drums beating 
to their towns, and punished for having quitted them. The 
sluggishness with which the Prussians were pursued, and the — 
kind of impunity which they enjoyed in repassing the defiles of 
the Argonne, led to the supposition of secret stipulations and. 
even of a bargain with the King of Prussia. The military facts 
will account for the retreat of the allies better than all these 
suppositions. ‘ 

It was no longer possible for them to remain in so unfortunate 
a position. ‘To continue the invasion in a season so far advanced 
and so inclement, would be most injudicious. The only resource 
of the allies then was to retreat towards Luxemburg and Lor- 
raine, and there to make themselves a strong base of operations 
for reeommencing the campaign in the following year. There 
is, moreover, reason to believe that at this moment Frederick- 
William was thinking of taking his share of Poland; for it was 
then that this prince, after exciting the Poles against Russia 
and Austria, prepared to share the spoil. Thus the state of the 
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season and of the country, disgust arising from a foiled enter- 
prise, a at having allied himself with the house of Austria 

st France, and lastly new interests in the North, were, 
with the King of Prussia, motives sufficient to determine his 
retreat. It was conducted in the best order, for the enemy who 
thus consented to depart was nevertheless very strong.* To 
attempt absolutely to cut off his retreat, and to oblige him to 


- a imselfa passage by a victory, would have been an impru- 


which Dumouriez would not commit. He was obliged to 
content himself with harassing him, but this he did with too 
little activity, through his own fault and that of Kellermann. 
The danger was past, the campaign was over, and each re- 
verted to himself and his projects. Dumouriez thought of his 
enterprise against the Netherlands, Kellermann of his command 
at Metz, and the two generals did not pay to the pursuit of the 
Prussians that attention which it deserved. Dumouriez sent 
General d’Harville to the Chéne-Populeux to chastise the emi-, 
grants ; ordered General Miaczinski to wait for them at Stenay 
as they issued from the pass, to complete their destruction ; sent 
Chasot in the same direction to occupy the Longwy road ; placed 
Generals Beurnonville, Stengel, and Valence, with more than 
twenty-five thousand men, on the rear of the d army. to 
it with vigour; and at the same time jane Dillon, 
who had continued to maintain his ground most successfully at 
the Islettes, to advance by Clermont and Varennes, in order to 
cut off the road to Verdun. 
plans were certainly excellent, but they ought to 
have been executed by the general himself. He ought, in the 
opinion of a very sound and competent judge, M. Jomini, to 
have dashed straight forward to the Rhine and then to have 
descended it with his whole army. In that moment of suc- 


* © The force with which the Prussians retired, was about 70,000 men, 
and their retreat was conducted throughout in the most imposing manner, 
taking position, and facing about on occasion of every halt. Verdun and 
Longwy were successively abandoned. On getting possession of the ceded 
fortresses, the commissaries of the Convention took a bloody revenge on the 
royalist + coach Several young women, who had presented garlands of flowers 
to the King of Prussia during the advance of his army, were sent to the revo- 


lutionary tribunal, and condemned to death. The Prussians left behind 


i 

them on their route most melancholy proofs of the disasters of the cam- 
paigo. All the villages were filled with the dead and dying. Without any 
considerable fighting, the allies had Jost by dysentery and fevers more than a 
ts dees aay E. 

“ The Prussians bad engaged in this campaign as if it-had been a review, 


in which light it bad been represented to them by the emigrants. They 
_ were unprovided with stores or provisions ; instead of an unprotected coun- 
«try, found daily a more. vigorous resistance ; the continual rains had laid 
open the roads ; soldiers marched in mud up to their knees ; and for 
four days together they had no other nourishment than boiled corn.”— 
 Mignet. ©. 
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cess, overthrowing every thing before him, he would have 
conquered Belgium in a single march. But he was thinking 
of returning to Paris, to prepare for an invasion by way of 
Lille. The three generals Beurnonville, Stengel, and Va- 
lence, on their part, did not agree very cordially together, and 
pursued the Prussians but faintly. Valence, who was under 
the command of Kellermann, all at once received orders to 
return, to rejoin his general at Chalons, and then to take the 
road to Metz. This movement, it must be confessed, was a 
strange conception, since it brought Kellermann back into the 
interior, to make him thence resume the route to the Lorraine 
frontier. The natural route would have been forward by Vitry 
or Clermont, and it would have accorded with the pursuit of 
the Prussians, as ordered by Dumouriez. No sooner was the 
latter apprized of the order given to Valence than he enjoined 
him to continue his mareh, saying that, so long as the armies of 
the North and centre were united, the supreme command 
belonged to himself alone. He remonstrated very warmly with 
Kellermann, who relinquished his first determination and con- 
sented to take his route by St. Menehould and Clermont. The 
pursuit, however, was continued with as little spirit as before. 
Dillon alone harassed the Prussians with impetuous ardour, and, 
by pursuing them too vigorously he had very nearly brought on 
an engagement. 

The dissension of the generals, and the particular views which 
occupied their minds after the danger had passed, were evidently 
the only cause that procured the Prussians so easy a retreat. It 
has been alleged that their departure was purchased ; that it was 
paid for by the produce of a great robbery, of which we shall 
presently give an account ; that it was concerted with Dumou- 
riez; and that one of the stipulations of the bargain was the free 
retreat of the Prussians ; and lastly that Louis XVI. had, from 
the recesses of his prison, insisted upon it. We have seen what 
very sufficient reasons must have occasioned this retreat; but 
besides these, there are other reasons. It is not credible that a 
monarch whose vices were not those of a base cupidity would 
submit to be bought. We cannot see why, in case of a conven- 
tion, Dumouriez should not have justified himself in the eyes of 
military men, for not having pursued the enemy, by avowing a 
convention in which there was nothing disgraceful to himself : 
lastly, Clery, the King’s valet-de-chambre, asserts that nothing 
like the letter said to have been addressed by Louis XVI. to 
Frederick William and transmitted by Manuel, the procureur of 
the commune, was ever written and delivered to the latter.* All 


* “Tt has been reported that Manuel came to the Temple, in the month 
of September, in order to prevail upon his majesty to write to the King of 
Prussia, at the time he marched his army into Champagne. I can testify 
that Manuel came but twice to the Temple while I was there, first on the 
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this then is a falsehood ; and the retreat of the allies was but a 
natural effect of the war. Dumouriez, notwithstanding his 
faults, notwithstanding his distractions at Grand-Prey, notwith- 
standing his negligence at the moment of the retreat, was still 
the saviour of France, and of a revolution which has perhaps 
advanced Europe several centuries. It was he who, assuming 
the command of a disorganized, distrustful, irritated army, 
infusing into it harmony and confidence, establishing unity and 
vigour along that whole frontier, never despairing amidst the 
most disastrous circumstances, holding forth, after the loss of 
the defiles, an example of unparalleled presence of mind, per- 
sisting in his first ideas of temporizing, in spite of the danger, 
in spite of his army, and in spite of his government, in a manner 
which demonstrates the vigour of his judgment and of his 
character—it was he, we say, who saved our country from 
foreign foes and from counter-revolutionary resentment, and set 
the magnificent example of a man saving his fellow-citizens in 
spite of themselves. Conquest, however vast, is neither more 
glorious nor more moral. 


3d. of September, then on the 7th of October; that each time he was accom- 
panied by a.great number of municipal officers ; and that he never had any 
private conversation with the King.”—Clery. E. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


ASSEMBLING AND OPENING OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION—INVASION OF BELGIUM. 


Wuite the French armies were stopping the march of the 
allies, Paris was still the theatre of disturbance and confusion. 
We have already witnessed the excesses of the commune, the 
prolonged atrocities of September, the impotence of the au- 
thorities, and the inactivity of the public force, during those 
disastrous days. We have seen with what audacity the commit- 
tee of surveillance had avowed the massacres, and recommended 
the imitation of them to all the other communes in France. The 
commissioners sent by the commune had, however, been every 
where repelled, because France did not participate in that fury 
which danger had excited in the capital. But in the environs 
of Paris, all the murders were not confined to those of which we 
have already given an account. There had been formed in that 
city a band of assassins, whom the massacres of September had 
familiarized with blood, and who were bent on spillmg more. 
Some hundreds of men had already set out with the intention of 
taking out of the prisons of Orleans the persons accused of high 
treason. A recent decree had directed that those unfortunate 
prisoners should be conveyed to Saumur. Their destination 
was, however, changed by the way, and they were brought . 
towards Paris. 

On. the 9th of September, intelligence was received ‘that 
they were to arrive on the 10th at Versailles. Whether 
fresh orders had been given to the band of murderers, or the 
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tidings of this arrival were sufficient to excite their san- 
guinary ardour, they immediately repaired to Versailles on the 
night between the 9th and 10th. A rumour was instantly 
circulated that fresh massacres were about to be committed. 
The mayor of Versailles took every precaution to prevent new 
atrocities. The president of the criminal tribunal hastened to 
Paris, to inform Danton, the minister, of the danger which 
threatened the prisoners ; but to all his representations he ob- 
tained no other answer than, “Those men are very guilty.”— 
“ Granted,” rejoined Alquier, the president, “ but the law alone . 
ought to punish them.”—“ Do you not see,” resumed Danton, 
“that I would already have answered you in another manner if 
I could? Why do you concern yourself about these prisoners ? 
fae to your functions, and trouble your head no more with 
them.’ 

On the following day the prisoners arrived at Versailles. A 
crowd of strange men rushed upon the carriages, surrounded and 
separated them from the escort, knocked Fournier, the com- 
mandant, from his horse, carried off the mayor, who had nobly 
determined to die at his post, and slaughtered the unfortunate 
prisoners, to the number of fifty-two. There perished Delessart 
and d’Abancour, placed under accusation as ministers, and 
Brissac, as commander of the constitutional guard, disbanded in 
the time of the Legislative Assembly. Immediately after this 
execution, the murderers ran to the prison of the town, and 
renewed the scenes of the first days of September, employing 
the same means, and copying, as in Paris, the judicial forms.* 
This event, happening within five days of the first, increased 
the general consternation which already prevailed. In Paris, 
the committee of surveillance did not abate its activity. As the 
prisons had been just cleared by death, it began to fill them 
again by issuing fresh orders of arrest. These orders were so 


* “ Assoon as the prisoners reached the grand square at Versailles, ten or 
twelve men laid hold of the reins of the horses in the first waggon, crying out, 
* Off with their heads!’ There were a few curious spectators in the streets, 
but. the whole escort was under arms. Fifteen assassins surrounded and 
attacked the first waggon, renewing the cries of death. The public func- 
tionary, who had taken this waggon under his care, was the mayor of Ver- 
sailles. He attempted, but in vain, to harangue the murderers ; in vain did 
he get up into the waggon, and use some efforts to guard and cover with his 
own person the two first of the prisoners who were killed. The assassins, 
masters of the field of slaughter, killed, one after another, with their swords 
and hangers, forty-seven out of fifty-three of the prisoners, This massacre 
lasted for at least an hour and a quarter. The dead bodies experienced the 
same indignities as those of the persons who had been massacred at the Abbey 
prison, and in the Tuileries. Their heads and limbs were cut off, and fixed 
upon the iron rails round the palace of Versailles. When the assassins 
thought they had despatched all those who were accused of treason against 
the state, they betook themselves to the prison at Versailles, where they killed 


about twelve persons.”—Peltier. E, 
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numerous, that Roland, minister of the interior, in denouncing 
to the Assembly these new arbitrary acts, had from five to six 
hundred of them to lay on the bureau, some signed by a single 
individual, others by two or three at most, the greater part of 
them without any alleged motives, and many founded on the 
bare suspicion of incivism. ares 

While the commune was exercising its power in Paris, it 
despatched commissioners to the departments, for the purpose _ 
of justifying its conduct, advising the imitation of its example, 
recommending to the electors deputies of its own choice, and de- 
crying those who were averse to it in the Legislative Assembly. 
It afterwards secured immense funds for itself, by seizing the 
money found in the possession of Septeuil, the treasurer of the 
civil list, the plate of the churches, and the rich moveables of 
the emigrants, and lastly, by drawing considerable sums from 
the exchequer, under the pretext of keeping up the fund of aids 

- (caisse de secours) and completing the works of the camp, All 
the effects of the unfortunate persons murdered in the prisons of 
Paris, and on the road to Versailles, had been sequestrated and 
deposited in the extensive halls of the committee of surveillance. 
Never would the commune furnish any statement either of those 
‘articles or their value, and it even refused to give any answer 
concerning them, either to the minister of the interior, or to the 
directory of the department, which, as we have seen, had been 
converted into a mere commission of contributions. It went still 
further, and began to sell on its own authority the furniture ‘of 
the great mansions, to which seals had been affixed ever since 
the departure of the owners. To no purpose did the superior 
administration issue prohibitions. The whole class of the subor- 
dinate functionaries charged with the execution of its orders 
either belonged to the municipality, or was too weak to act. 
The orders, therefore, were not carried into execution. 

The national guard, composed anew under the denomination 
of armed sections, and full of al] sorts of men, was in a state of 
complete disorganization. Sometimes it lent a hand to mischief, 
and at others suffered it to be committed by neglect. Posts were 
totally abandoned, because the men on duty, not being re- 
lieved, even at the expiration of forty-eight hours, retired, worn 
out with fatigue and disgust. All the peaceable citizens had 
withdrawn from that body, once so regular and so useful; and 
Santerre, its commander, possessed neither energy nor intel- 
ligence sufficient to reorganize it. 

The safety of Paris was thus abandoned to chance, and the 
commune on one hand, and the populace on the other, had full 
scope to do what they pleased. Among the spoils of royalty, the 
most valuable, and consequently the most coveted, were those 
kept at the Garde Meuble, the rich depot of all the effects which 
formerly contributed to the splendour of the throne. Ever since — 
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the 10th of August, it had excited the cupidity of the multitude, 
and more than one circumstance had sharpened the vigilance of 
the inspector of the establishment. He had sent requisition after 
requisition for the purpose of obtaining a sufficient guard ; but, 
whether from disorder, or from the difficulty of supplying all the 
posts, or lastly from wilful negligence, he had not been fur- 
nished with the force that he demanded. 

One night, the Garde Meuble was robbed, and the greater 
part of its contents passed into unknown hands, which the au- 
thorities afterwards made useless efforts to discover. This new 
event was attributed to the persons who had secretly directed 
the massacres. In this case, however, they could not have 
been impelled either by fanaticism or by a sanguinary policy ; 
and the ordinary motive of theft can scarcely be ascribed to 
them, since they had in the stores of the commune wherewithal 
to satisfy the highest ambition. It has been said, indeed, 
that this robbery was committed for the purpose of paying 
for the retreat of the King of Prussia, which is absurd, and 
to defray the expenses of the party, which is more probable, but 
by no means proved. At any rate, the robbery at the Garde 
Meuble is of very little consequence in regard to the judgment 
that must be passed. upon the commune and its leaders. It is 
not the less true that the commune, as the depositary of property 
of immense value, never rendered any account of it; that the 
seals affixed upon the closets were broken without the locks 
being forced, which indicates a secret abstraction and not a 
popular pillage; and that all these valuables disappeared for 
ever. Part was impudently stolen by subalterns, such as Ser- 
gent, surnamed Agate, from a superb jewel with which he 
adorned himself; and another part served to defray the expense 
of the extraordinary government which the commune had insti- 
tuted. It was a war waged against the old order of things, 
and every such war is sullied with murder and pillage. 

Such was the state of Paris while the elections for the 
National Convention were going forward. It was from this new 
assembly that the upright citizens expected the means and 
energy requisite for restoring order. They hoped that the forty 
days of confusion and crimes which had elapsed since the 10th 
-of August, would be but an accident of the insurrection—a de- 
plorable but transitory accident. The very deputies, sitting with 
such feebleness in the National Assembly, deferred the exercise 
of energy till the meeting of that Convention—the common hope 
of all parties. ; 

A warm interest was taken in the elections throughout 
France. The clubs exercised a powerful influence over them. 
The Jacobins of Paris had printed and distributed a list of all 
the votes given during the legislative session, that it might serve 
as a guide to the electors, The deputies who had yoted against 
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the laws desired by the popular party, and those in particular 
who had acquitted Lafayette, were especially distinguished. In 
the provinces, however, to which the animosities of the capital 
had, not yet penetrated, Girondins, and even such of them as 
were most odious to the agitators of Paris, were chosen on ac- 
count of the talents which they had displayed. Almost all the 
members of the late Assembly were re-elected. Many of the 
constituents, whom the decree of non-re-election had excluded 
from the first legislature, were called to form part of this Con- 
vention. In the number were distinguished Buzot and Petion. 
Among the new members naturally figured men noted in their 
departments for their energy or their violence, or writers who, 
like Louvet, had acquired reputation by their talents both in the 
capital and in the provinces. 

In Paris, the violent faction which had domineered ever since 
the 10th of August, seized the control over the elections, and 
brought forward all the men of its choice. Robespierre and 
Danton were the first elected. The Jacobins and the council of 
the commune hailed this intelligence with applause. After them 
were elected Camille Desmoulins, celebrated for his writings ; 
David, for his pictures ;* Fabre-d’ Eglantine,} for his comic works 
and an active participation in the revolutionary disturbances ; 
Legendre, Panis, Sergent, and Billaud-Varennes for their con- 
duct at the commune. To these were added Manuel, the pro- 
cureur-syndic; the younger Robespierre, brother of the cele- 


* “J, L. David, a celebrated painter, elector of Paris in 1792, was one of 
the warmest friends of Robespierre. He voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
He contrived the Mountain on which Robespierre gave a public festival in 
the field of Mars. In 1794 he presided in the Convention. In 1800 the 
consuls made him the national artist, when he painted for the Hospital of the 
Invalids a picture of General Bonaparte. In 1805 he was appointed to paint 
the scene of the emperor’s coronation. David was unquestionably the first 
French painter of the modern school; and this consideration had some 
weight in obtaining his pardon in 1794, when he had been accused of being a 
Terrorist. A swelling which David had in his cheeks rendered his features 
hideous. _He was a member of the Legion of Honour ; and his daughter, in 
1805, married a colonel of infantry.”—Biographie Moderne. E. f 

+ ‘ Fabre-d’Eglantine was a native of Carcassone. He was known at the 
commencement of the Revolution by works which had little success, and 

since that time, by comedies not destitute of merit; but, above all by 
criminal conduct both as a public and a private man. Of low birth, he ‘pos 
sessed a vanity which rendered him intolerable. He could not endure the 
nobility. While he was obliged to bend before it, he was content with 
abusing it, as he could do no more: but when the course of events had placed 
_him in a position to crush those he hated, he rushed on them with the rage of 
a tiger, and tore them to pieces with delight. I have heard him say, nearly 
like Caligula, that he wished the nobles had but one head, that he might 
strike it off at a single blow. In 1793, during the trial of Louis KVL. he 
“was solicited to be favourable to that unfortunate prince. ‘ You will enjoy 
the pleasure of doing a gcod action,’ said the applicant. ‘I know a pleasure 
far superior to that,’ replied Fabre ; ‘it is the pleasure felt by a commoner in 
condemning a king to death.” —Memoirs of a Peer of France, E. 
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brated Maximilien; Collot-d’Herbois,* formerly an actor ; and 
the Duke of Orleans, who had relinquished his titles and called 
himself Philippe Egalité. Lastly, after all these names there 
was seen with astonishment that of old Dussaulx, one of the 
electors of 1789, who had so strongly opposed the fury of the 
mob, and shed so many tears over its atrocities, and who was 
re-elected from a last remembrance of 89, and as a kind inoffen- 
Sive creature to all parties. 

In this strange list there was only wanting the cynical 
and sanguinary Marat. This singular man had, from the bold- 
ness of his writings, something about him that was surprising 
even to those who had just witnessed the events of Septem- 
ber. Chabot, the Capuchin, who by his energy bore sway 
at the Jacobins, and there sought triumphs which were re- 
fused him in the Legislative Assembly, was obliged to step 
forth as the apologist of Marat; and as every thing was dis- 
cussed beforehand at the Jacobins, his election proposed there 


* “J. M. Collot-d’Herbois first appeared on the stage, and had little 
success. He played at Geneva, at the Hague, and at Lyons, where, having 
been often hissed, he vowed the most cruel vengeance against that town. 
The line of acting in which he played best was that of tyrants in tragedies. 
He went to Paris at the beginning of the Revolution, and embraced the 

: pepplae cause. Possessed of a fine face, a powerful voice, and great boldness, 
e became one of the oracles at the Jacobin Club. He was no stranger to 
the September massacres. During the King’s trial he sat at the top of the 
Mountain, by Robespierre’s side, and voted for the monarch’s death. It has 
béen said of this man, who was surnamed the Tiger, that he was the most 
sanguinary of the Terrorists. In 1793 he took his departure for Lyons, and 
protested that the South should soon be purified. It is from the time of this 
mission that his horrible celebrity takes its rise. He sent for a column of the 
revolutionary army, and organized the demolitions and the employment of can- 
con in order to make up for the slowness of the guillotine at Lyons. The 
victims, when about to be shot, were bound to a cord fixed to trees, anda picket 
of infantry marched round the place, firing successively on the condemned. The 
mitraillades,the executions by artillery,took place in the Brotteaux. Those who 
were destined for this punishment were ranged two by two on the edge of the 
ditches that had been dug to receive their bodies, and cannons, loaded with 
small bits of metal, were fired upon them ; after which, some troops of the reyo- 
lutionary army despatched the wounded with swords or bayonets. Two women 
and a young girl having solicited the pardon of their husbands and brothers, Col- 
lot-d’ Herbois had them bound on the scaffold where their relations expired, 
and their blood spouted out on them. On his return to Paris, being denounced 
to the National Convention by petitioners from Lyons, he answered, that 
‘the cannon had been fired but once on sixty of the most guilty, to destroy 
‘them with a single stroke.’ The Convention approved of his measures, and 
ordered that his speech should be printed. In the year 1794, returning home 
at one o’clock in the morning, Collot was attacked by Admiral, who fired at 
‘him twice with a pistol, but missed his aim. The importance which this ad- 
venture gave him, both in the Convention of which he was nominated presi- 
dent, and elsewhere, irritated the self-love of Robespierre, whom Collot after- 
wards denounced. In 1795 he was transported to Guiana, where he endea- 
youred to stir up the blacks against the whites. He died in the following 
year of a violent fever, which was increased by his drinking a bottle. of 
Randy. Collot published some pamphlets and several theatrical pieces, but 
none of them deserve notice.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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was soon consummated in the electoral assembly. Marat, 
Freron,* another journalist, and a few more obscure indivi- 
duals, completed that famous deputation, which, embracing 
mercantile men, a butcher, an actor, an engraver, a painter, a 
lawyer, three or four writers, and an abdicated prince, correctly 
‘represented the confusion and the various classes which were 
struggling in the immense capital of France. ; 

_ The deputies arrived successively in Paris, and, in proportion 
as their number increased, and the days which had produced 
such profound terror became more remote, people began to 
muster courage and to exclaim against the excesses of the 
capital. The fear of the enemy was diminished by the attitude 


* “L, §. Freron was son of the journalist Freron, the antagonist of Vol- 
taire and of the philosophic sect. Brought up at the college Louis-le-Grand 
with Robespierre, he became in the Revolution his friend, his emulator, and, 
at last, his denouncer. In 1789 he began to edit the ‘ Orator of the People, 
and became the coadjutor of Marat. Being sent with Barras on a mission to 
the South, he displayed extreme cruelty and activity. On their arrival at Mar- 
seilles, in 1793, they published a proclamation announcing that Terror was 
the order of the day, and that to save Marseilles, and to rase Toulon, were 
the aims of their labours. ‘ Things go on well here,’ wrote Freron to Moses 
Bayle ; ‘we have required twelve thousand masons to rase the town; eve 
day since our arrival we have caused two hundred heads to fall, and already 
eight hundred Toulonese have been shot. All the great measures have been 
neglected at Marseilles ; if they had only shot eight hundred conspirators, as 
has been done here, and had appointed a committee to condemn the rest, we 
should not have been in the condition we now are.’ It was at first intended 
to put to death all who had accepted any office, or borne arms, in the town 
during the siege. Freron consequently signified to them that they must all 
go, under pain of death, to the Champ de Mars. The Toulonese, thinking to 
obtain pardon by this submission, obeyed, and eight thousand persons were 
assembled at the appointed place. All the representatives (Barras, Salicetti, 
Ricord, Robespierre the younger, &c.) were shocked at the sight of this mul- 
titude; Freron himself, surrounded by a formidable train, saw these numerous 
victims with terror ; at last, by the advice of Barras, a jury was appointed, and 
a great number of the most guilty instantly shot. The shooting with muskets 
being insufficient, they had afterwards recourse to the mitraillade ; and it was in 
another execution of this nature, that Freron, in order to despatch the victims 
who had not perished by the first discharge, cried out, ‘ Let those who are still 
living, rise ; the republic pardons them.’ Some unhappy creatures trusting 
to this promise, he caused them to be immediately fired upon. On quitting 
Toulon, Freron went with his coadjutors to finish the depopulation of Mar- 
seilles, which they declared a commune without a name, and where they 


destroyed more than 400 individuals, by means of a criminal tribunal, and - 


afterwards of a military committee. At the same time they caused the finest 
edifices of the city to be destroyed. Returning from his proconsulship, 
Freron soon became an object of suspicion to Robespierre, whom he attacked. 
in return, and contributed greatly to hisruin. From this period he showed 
himself the enemy of the Terrorists, and pursued them with a fury worthy of 
a former companion. He proposed in the Convention that death should no 
longer be inflicted for revolutionary crimes, except for emigration, promotion 
of the royal cause, and military treason, and that transportation should be 
substituted instead. At the time of the expedition to St. Domingo in 1802, 
Freron was appointed prefect of the South, and went with General Leclerc; 
but he sunk under the influence of the climate, after an illness of six days.” 
—Biographie Moderne. E. 


See 
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of Dumouriez in the Argonne. Hatred of the aristocrats was 
converted into pity, since the horrible sacrifice of them at Paris 
and Versailles. These atrocities, which had found so many 
mistaken approvers or so many timid censurers—these atrocities 
rendered still more hideous by the robbery which had just been 
added to murder, excited general reprobation. The Girondins 
indignant at so many crimes, and exasperated by the personal 
Oppression to which they had been subjected for a whole month, 
became more firm and more energetic. Resplendent by their 
talents and eourage in the eyes of France, invoking justice and 
humanity, they could not but have public opinion in their favour, 
and they already began loudly to threaten their adversaries with 
its influence. 

If, however, all alike condemned the outrages perpetrated in 
Paris, they did not all feel and excite those personal resent- 
ments which imbitter party animosities. Possessing intelligence 
and talents, Brissot produced considerable effect, but he had 
neither sufficient personal consideration nor sufficient ability to 
be the leader of a party, and the hatred of Robespierre aggran- 
dized him by imputing to him that character. When, on the 
days preceding the insurrection, the Girondins wrote a letter to 
Bose, the King’s painter, the rumour of a treaty was circulated, 
and it was asserted that Brissot was going to set out for London 
laden with money. The rumour was unfounded ; but Marat, 
with whom the slightest and even the falsest reports were a suf- 
ficient ground for accusation, had nevertheless issued an order 
for the apprehension of Brissot, at the time of the general im- 
prisonment of the alleged conspirators of the 10th of August. 
A great sensation was the consequence, and the order had not 
been carried into effect. The Jacobins, nevertheless, persisted 
in asserting that Brissot had sold himself to Brunswick. Robes- 
pierre repeated and believed this, so disposed was his warped. 
judgment to believe those guilty who were hateful to him, 
Louvet had equally excited his hatred for making himself second 
to Brissot at the Jacobins and in the Journal de la Sentinelle. 
Louvet, possessing extraordinary talent and boldness, made 
direct attacks upon individuals. His virulent personalities, 
renewed every day through the channel of a journal, made him 

_ the most dangerous and the most detested enemy of Robes- 
pierre’s party. 

Roland, the minister, had displeased the whole Jacobin and 
municipal party by his courageous letter of the 3d of September, 
and by his resistance to the encroachments of the commune ; but 
he had never been the rival of any individual, and excited no 
other anger than that of opinion. He had personally offended 
none but Danton, by opposing him in the council, and there 
was but little danger in so doing, for, of all men living, Danton 
was the one whose resentment was least to be dreaded. But in 
the person of Roland it was his wife who was principally de- 


* 
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tested—his wife, a proud, severe, courageous, clever woman, 
rallying around her those highly-cultivated and brilliant Giron- 
dins, animating them by her looks, rewarding them with her 
esteem, and keeping up in her circle, along with republican 
simplicity, a politeness hateful to vulgar and obscure men. 
These already strove to make Roland the butt of their low 
ridicule, His wife, they said, governed for him, directed his 
friends, and even recompensed them with her favours. Marat, 
in his ignoble language, styled her the Circe of the party.* 

Guadet, Vergniaud, and Gensonné, though they had shed 
great lustre on the Legislative Assembly, and opposed the 

Jacobin party, had nevertheless not yet roused all the ammosity 
which they subsequently excited. Guadet had even pleased the 
energetic republicans by his bold attacks upon Lafayette and 
the court. Guadet, ardent and ever ready to dash forward, 
could display at one moment the utmost vehemence and in the 
next the greatest coolness; and, master of himself in the tribune, 
he distinguished himself there by his ‘seasonable and spirit- 
‘stirring harangues. Accordingly he, like all other men, could 
not but delight in an exercise in’ which he excelled, nay; 
even abuse it, and take too much pleasure in launching out 
pane a party which was soon destined to stop his mouth by 
eath. 

Vergniaud had not gained so much favour with violent spirits 
as Guadet, because he had not shown such hostility to the court, 
but, on the other hand, he had run less risk of offending them, 
because, in his ease and carelessness, he had not jostled others 
so much as his friend Guadet. So little was this speaker under 
the sway of the passions, that they allowed him to take his nap 
quietly amidst the contentions of parties, and as they did not 
urge him to outstrip others, they exposed him but little to their 
hatred. He was, however, by no means indifferent. He had a 
noble heart, a sound and lucid understanding, and the sluggish 
fire of his being, kindling it at times, warmed and elevated hike 
to the most sublime energy. He had not the same briskness of 
repartee as Guadet, but he became animated in the tribune, 
where he poured forth a torrent of eloquence; and, owing to the 
flexibility of an extraordinary voice, he delivered his thoughts 
with a facility and a fecundity of expression unequalled by any 
other member. The elocution of Mirabeau was, like his character, 
coarse and unequal; that of Vergniaud, always elegant and noble, 


* “To a very beautiful person, Madame Roland united great powers of 
intellect ; her reputation stood very high, and her friends never spoke of her 
but with the most profound respect. In character she was a Cornelia; and, 
had she been blessed with sons, would have educated them like the Gracchi. 
The simplicity of her dress did not detract from her natural grace and elegance : | 
and while her pursuits were more adapted to the other sex ; she adorned 
them with all the charms of her own. Her personal memoirs are admirable. 


They are an imitation of Rousseau’s Confessions, and often not unworthy of 
the original."— Dumont. E. 
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became, with circumstances, grand and energetic. But all the 
exhortations of Roland’s wife were not always capable of rousing 
this champion, frequently disgusted with mankind, frequently 
opposed to the imprudence of his friends, and, above all, by no 
means convinced of the utility of words against force. 
_ Gensonné, full of good sense and integrity, but endowed with 
a moderate facility of expression, and capable only of drawing up 
ood reports, had not as yet distinguished himself in the tribune. 
trong passions, however, and an obstinate character, could not 
but gain him considerable influence among his friends, and from 
his enemies that hatred which is always excited more by a man’s 
character than by his talents. 

Condorcet, once a marquis, and always a philosopher, a man 
of elevated mind, an unbiassed judge of the faults of his party, 
unqualified for the terrible agitations of democracy, and who had 
taken no pains to push himself forward, had as yet no direct 
enemy on his own account, and reserved himself for all those 
kinds of labour which required profound meditation. 

Buzot,* endued with good sense, elevation of soul, and courage, 
combining a firm and simple elocution with a handsome face, 
awed the passions by the nobleness of his person, and exercised 
the greatest moral ascendency on all around him. 

Barbaroux, elected by his fellow-citizens, had just arrived 
from the South with one of his friends, like himself a deputy to 
the National Convention. The name of this friend was Rebecqui. 
With a mind but little cultivated, he was bold and enterprising, 
and wholly devoted to Barbaroux. It will be recollected that 
the latter worshipped Roland and Petion, that he looked upon 
Marat as an atrocious maniac, and Robespierre as an ambitious 
man, especially ever since Petion had proposed the latter to him as 
an indispensable dictator. Disgusted with the crimes committed 
during his absence, he was ready to impute them to men whom 
he already detested, and he spoke out, immediately after his 
arrival, with an energy which rendered reconciliation impossible. 
Inferior to his friends in the qualities of mind, but endued with 
intelligence and facility, handsome, heroic, he vented himself in 
threats, and in a few days drew upon himself as much hatred as 


* “ BN, L. Buzot was born at Evreux in 1760,and was'an advocate in that 
city at the time of the Revolution, which he embraced with ardour. In 1792 
he was deputed by the Eure to the National Assembly. At the time of the 
King’s trial he voted for his death, though not for his immediate execution, and 
he was even one of those who most warmly solicited a reprieve for him. In 

‘the March following, he more than once gave warning of the despotism of the 
mob of Paris, and ended one of his speeches by threatening that city with 
the sight of the grass growing in the streets, if confusion should reign there 
much longer. In April he contended against the Jacobins, who, he said, 
were influenced by men of blood. Having been denounced as a Girondin, 
he made his escape from Paris, and after wandering about some time, was 
found, together with Petion, dead in a field, and half-eaten by wolves.”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. 
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those who, during the whole existence of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, had never ceased to wound opinions and their holders. 

The person around whom the whole party rallied, and who 
then enjoyed universal respect, was Petion. Mayor during the 
legislature, he had, by his struggle with the court, gained 
immense popularity. He had, it is true, on the 9th of August, 
preferred. deliberation to combat; he had since declared 
against the deeds of September, and had separated himself from 
the commune, as did Bailly, in 1790; but this quiet and silent 
opposition, without embroiling him still more with the faction, 
had rendered him formidable to it. Possessing an enlarged 
understanding anda calm mind, speaking but seldom, and never 
pretending to rival any one in talent, he exercised over all, and 
over Robespierre himself, the ascendency of a cool, equitable, 
and universally respected reason. Though a reputed Girondin, 
all the parties were anxious for his suffrage. All feared him, and 
in the new Assembly he had in his favour not only the right 
side, but the whole central mass, and even many of the members 
of the left side. 

Such then was the situation of the Girondins in presence of 
the Parisian faction. They possessed the public opinion, which 
condemned the late excesses; they had gained a great part of 
the deputies who were daily arriving in Paris; they had all the 
ministers, excepting Danton, who frequently governed the 
council, but did not employ his power against them ; lastly, 
they could boast of having at their head the mayor of Paris, 
than whom none was at the moment more highly respected. 
But in Paris they were not at home. They were in the midst 
of their enemies, and they had to apprehend the violence of the 
lower classes, which were agitated beneath them, and, above all, 
the violence of the future, which was soon to increase along with 
the revolutionary passions. | 

The first reproach levelled at them was that they wanted to 
sacrifice Paris. A design of seeking refuge in the departments 
and beyond the Loire had already been imputed to them. The. 
wrongs done them by Paris having been aggravated since the 
2nd and 3rd of September, they were moreover accused of an 
intention to forsake it; and it was alleged that they wished to as- 
semble the Convention in some other place. These suspicions, gra- 
dually arranging themselves, assumed a more regular form. It was 
pretended that the Girondins were desirous to break the national 
unity, and to form out of the eighty-three departments as man 
states, all equal among themselves, and united by a mere fede- 
rative compact. It was added that by this measure they meant 
to destroy the supremacy of Paris, and to secure for themselves 
a personal domination in their respective departments. Then it 
was that the calumny of federalism was devised. It is true that 
when France was threatened with invasion by the Prussians, they 
had thought of intrenching themselves, in case of necessity, in 
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the southern departments ; it is likewise true that, on beholding 
the atrocities and tyranny of Paris, they had sometimes turned 
their eyes to the departments ; but between this point and the 
plan of a federative system there was a very great distance, 
And, besides, as all the difference between a federative govern- 
ment and a single and central government consists in the 
greater or less energy of the local institutions, the crime of such 
an idea was extremely vague, if it had any existence. 

_ The Girondins, perceiving nothing culpable in this idea, did not 
disavow it ; and many of them, indignant at the absurd mnnnerin 
which this system was condemned, asked if, after all, the new 
American States, Holland, and Switzerland, were not free and 
happy under a federative government, and if there would be any 
great error, any mighty crime, in preparing a similar lot for 
France. Buzot, in particular, frequently maintained this doc- 
trine: and Brissot, a warm admirer of the Americans, likewise 
defended it, rather as a philosophic opinion than as a project 
applicable to France. These conversations being divulged, gave 
greater weight to the calumny of federalism. At the Jacobins, 
the question of a federal system was gravely discussed, and a 
thousand furious passions were kindled against the Girondins. 
It was alleged that they wished to destroy the fasces of the revo- 
lutionary power, to take from it that unity which constituted its 
strength ; and this for the purpose of making themselves kings in 
their respective provinces. ; 

The Girondins, on their part, replied by reproaches in which 
_.there was more reality, but which unfortunately were likewise 
exaggerated, and which lost in force, in proportion as they lost in 
truth. They reproached the commune with having made itself 
the supreme authority, with having by its usurpations encroached 
on the national sovereignty, and with having arrogated to itself 
alone a power which belonged only to entire France. They 
reproached it with a design to rule the Convention, in the same 
manner as it had oppressed the Legislative Assembly. They 
declared that it would be unsafe for the national representatives 
to sit beside it, and that they would be sitting amidst the mur- 
derers of September. They accused it of having dishonoured 
the Reyolution during the forty days succeeding the 10th of 

August, and with having selected for deputies of Paris none 
but men who had signalized themselves during those horrible 
saturnalia. 

So far all was true. But they added reproaches as vague 
as those which the federalists addressed to themselves. Marat, 

Danton, and Robespierre, were loudly accused of aspiring to 
‘the supreme power: Marat, because he was daily urging in his 
writings the necessity for a dictator, who should lop off from 
society the impure members who corrupted it; Robespierre, 
because he had dogmatized at the commune and spoken with 
insolence to the Assembly, and because, on the evening before 
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the 10th of August, Panis had proposed him to Barbaroux as 
dictator ; lastly, Danton, because he exercised over the ministry, 
over the people, and wherever he appeared, the influence of a 
mighty being. They were called the triumvirs, and yet they 
had no sort of connexion with each other. Marat was but 
a systematic madman. Robespierre was as yet but a jealous, 
for he had not the greatness of mind to be an ambitious, man. 
Danton, finally, was an active man, zealously intent on pro- 
moting the aim of the Revolution, and who meddled with every 
thing, rather from ardour than from personal ambition. But in 
none of these men was there yet either a usurper, or a conspi- 
rator, in understanding with the others; and it was imprudent 
to give to adversaries already stronger than the accusers, the 
advantage of being accused unjustly. The Girondins, however, 
showed much less bitterness against Danton, because there had 
never been any thing personal between themselves and him, and 
they despised Marat.too much to attack him directly ; but they 
fell foul of Robespietre without mercy, because they were more 
exasperated by the success of what was called his virtue and his 
eloquence. Against him they entertained that resentment which 
is felt by real superiority against proud and too highly extolled 
mediocrity. 

An attempt to bring about a better understanding was never- 
theless made before the opening of the National Convention, and 
several meetings were held, in which it was proposed that the 
different parties should frankly explain themselves and put an 
end to mischievous disputes. Danton entered sincerely into 
this arrangement, because he carried with him no pride, and 
desired above all things the success of the Revolution. Petion 
showed great coolness and sound reason; but Robespierre was 
peevish as an injured man; the Girondins were haughty and 
severe as innocent persons, who feel that they have been 
offended, and conceive that they hold in their hands the sure 
power of revenge. Barbaroux said that any alliance between 
crime and virtue was utterly impossible; and all the parties 
were much further from a reconciliation when they separated 
than before they met. All the Jacobins rallied around Robes- 
pierre; the Girondins, and the prudent and moderate mass 
around Petion. It was recommended by the latter and by all 
sensible persons to drop all accusation, since it was impossible 
to discover the authors of the massacres of September and of 
the robbery at the Garde-Meuble; to say no more about the 
triumvirs, because their ambition was neither sufficiently proved 
nor sufficiently manifest to be punished ; to despise the score of 
- bad characters introduced into the Assembly by the elections of 
Paris; and lastly, to lose no time in fulfilling the object of the 
Convention, by forming a constitution and deciding the fate of 
Louis XVI. 

Such were the sentiments of men of cool minds; but others 
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_ less calm, dévised, as usual, plans which, as they could not 
yet be put im execution, were attended with the danger of 
warning and irritating their adversaries. They proposed to 
cashier the municipality, to remove the Convention in case of 
need, to transfer its seat from Paris to some other place, to con- 
stitute ita court of justice for the purpose of trying the con- 
spirators without appeal, and lastly, to raise a particular guard 
for it selected from the eighty-three departments. These plans 
led to no result, and served only to irritate the passions. The 
Girondins relied upon the public feeling, which, in their opinion, 
would be roused by the strain of their eloquence and by 
the recital of the crimes which they should. have to denounce. 
They appointed the tribune of the Convention for their place of 
rendezvous, for the purpose of crushing their adversaries. 
_ At length, on the 20th of September, the deputies to the Con- 
vention met at the Tuileries, in order to constitute the new 
Assembly. Their number being sufficient, they constituted 
themselves ad interim, verified their powers, and immediately 
proceeded to the nomination of the bureau. Petion was almost 
unanimously proclaimed president, Brissot, Condorcet, Rabaud. 
St. Etienne, Lasource, Vergniaud, and Camus, were elected 
secretaries. These appointments prove what influence the 
Girondin party then possessed in the Assembly. . 
_ The Legislative Assembly, which had sat permanently ever 
since the 10th of August, was apprized on the 21st by a deputa- 
tion that the National Convention was formed and that the 
Legislature was dissolved. .The two assemblies had but to 
blend themselves into one, and the Convention took possession 
of the hall of the Legislative Assembly. : ee 
On the 21st, Manuel, procureur-syndic of the commune, sus- 
yended after the 20th of June with Petion, who had become: 
oan popular in consequence of this suspension, and who had. 
then enlisted among the furious spirits of the commune, but after- 
wards withdrawn from them, and joined the Girondins at the 
sight of the massacres at the Abbaye—Manuel made a motion 
which excited a strong sensation among the enemies of the 
Gironde. ‘“ Citizens representatives,” said he, “ in this place 
every thing ought to be stamped with a character of such dig- 
nity and grandeur as to fill the world with awe. I propose that 
the president of France have the national palace of the Tuileries 
assigned for his residence; that he be preceded by the public 
force and the insignia of the law, and that the citizens rise at his 
appearance.” . At these words, Chabot the Jacobin, and Tallien, 
secretary of the commune, inveighed with vehemence against this 
ceremonial, borrowed from royalty. Chabot said that the repre- 
sentatives of the people ought to assimilate themselves to the 
citizens from whose ranks they issued, to the sans-culottes who 
formed the majority of the nation. Tallien added that they 
ought to go to a fifth story in quest of a president, for it. was 
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there that genius and virtue dwelt. Manuel’s motion was con- 
sequently rejected, and the enemies of the Gironde allege that 
that party wished to decree sovereign honours to Petion, its chief. 

This proposition was succeeded by a great number of others 
without interruption. In all quarters there was a desire to 
ascertain by authentic declarations the sentiments which ani- 
mated the Assembly and France. It was required that the new 
constitution should have absolute equality for its foundation; 
that the sovereignty of the people should be decreed ; that hatred 
should be sworn to royalty, to a dictatorship, to a triumvirate, to 
every individual authority; and that the penalty of death should 
be decreed against any one who should propose such a form of 
government. Danton put an end to all the motions by causing 
a decree to be passed, declaring that the new constitution should 
not be valid till it had been sanctioned by the people. It was 
added that the existing laws should continue in force ad interim, 
that the authorities not superseded should be meanwhile retained, 
and that the taxes should be raised as heretofore, till new sys- 
tems of contribution were introduced. After these motions and 
decrees, Manuel, Collot-d’Herbois, and Gregoire, brought for- 
ward the question of royalty, and insisted that its abolition 
should be forthwith pronounced. The people, said they, has 
just been declared sovereign, but it will not be really so till you 
have delivered it from a rival authority—that of kings. The 
Assembly, the tribunes, rose to express their unanimous repro- 
bation of royalty. Bazire, however, wished, he said, for a so- 
lemn discussion of so important a question. “ What need is 
there for discussion,” replied Gregoire, “ when all are agreed ? 
Courts are the hotbed of crime, the focus of corruption; the 
history of kings is the martyrology of nations. Since we are 
all equally penetrated with these truths, what need is there fo 
discussion ?” aL 

The discussion was accordingly closed. Profound silence 
ensued, and, by the unanimous desire of the Assembly, the 
president declared that royalty was abolished in France. This 
decree was hailed with universal applause ; it was ordered to be 
published forthwith, and sent to the armies and to all the 
municipalities .* 


~~ ** On the 21st of September, at four o’clock in the afternoon, Lubin; a 
municipal officer, attended by horsemen and a great mob, came before the 
‘Tower to make a proclamation. Trumpets were sounded, and a dead silence 
ensued. Lubin’s voice was of the stentorian kind. The royal family could 
distinctly hear the proclamation of the abolition of royalty, and of the esta- 
blishment of a republic. Hebert, so well known by the name of Pére-Du- 
chéne, and Destournelles, since made minister of the public contributions, 
were then on guard over the family. They were sitting at the time near the 
door, and rudely stared the King in the face. The monarch perceived it 
but, having a book in his hand, continued to read, without suffering the 
smallest alteration to appear in his countenance. The Queen displayed equal 
resolution. At the end of the proclamation, the trumpets sounded again, and 
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When this institution of the republic was proclaimed, the — 
Prussians were still threatening the French territory. . Dumou- 
riez, as we have seen, had proceeded to St. Menehould,.and the 
cannonade of the 21st, so favourable to our arms, was not yet 
known in Paris. On the following day, the 22d, Billaud- 
Varennes proposed not to date any longer the year 4 of liberty, 
but the year | of the republic. This motion was adopted... The 
year 1789 was no longer considered as having commenced 
liberty, and the new republican era began on that very day, the 
22d of September, 1792. P14 . 

In the evening, the news of the cannonade of Valmi arrived 
and diffused general joy. On the petition of the citizens of 
Orleans, who complained of their magistrates, it was decreed 
that there should be a new election of members of the admi- 
nistrative bodies and of the tribunals, and that the. conditions 
of eligibility fixed by the constitution of 179] should be con- 
sidered as null. It was no longer necessary to select judges 
from among the lawyers, or administrators from a certain class 
of proprietors. The Legislative Assembly had already abolished 
the marc of silver, and extended the electoral qualification to all 
citizens who had attained theage of majority. (+ tig 

The Conyention now removed the last demarcations, by calling 
all the citizens to all the functions of every kind. Thus was intro- 
duced the system of absolute equality.* | 


I went to the window. The eyes of the populace were immediately turned 
upon me ; I was taken for my royal master, and overwhelmed with abuse. 
The same evening, I informed the King that curtains and more clothes were 
wanting for the dauphin’s bed, as the weather began to be cold. He desired 
me to write the demand for them, which he signed. I used the same expres- 
sions that I had hitherto done—* The King requires for his-son,’ and so forth. 
‘It is a great piece of assurance in you,’ said Déstournelles, ‘ thus to per- 
sist ina title, abolished by the will of the people, as you have just heard.’. I 
replied, that I had heard a proclamation, but was unacquainted with the 
object of it. ‘ It is,’ rejoined he, ‘ for the abolition of royalty, and you may 
tell the gentleman’—pointing to the King—‘to give over taking a title, no 
longer acknowledged by the people.’ I told him I could not alter this note 
which was already signed, as the King would ask me the reason, and it was 
not my part to tell him. ‘ You will do as you like,’ continued Destournelles, 
‘but I shall not certify the demand.’ ”—Clery. E. 

* « The name of citizen was now the universal salutation among all classes. 
Eyen when a deputy spoke to a shoeblack, that symbol of equality was 
regularly exchanged between them; and in the ordinary intercourse of 
society, there was a ludicrous affectation of republican brevity and simplicity. 
¢ When thou conquerest Brussels,’ said Collot-d’Herbois, the actor, to General 
Dumouriez, ‘my wife, who is in that city, has permission to reward thee 
with a kiss.” Three weeks afterwards the general took Brussels, but he was 
ungallant enough not to profit by this flattering permission. His quick wit 
caught the ridicule of such an ejaculation as that which Camus addressed to 
him. ‘ Citizen-general,’ said the deputy, ‘thou dost meditate the part of 
Cesar, but remember, I will be Brutus, and plunge a poniard into thy 
bosom.’—‘ My dear Camus,’ replied the lively soldier, who had been in 
worse dangers than were involved in this classical threat, ‘ { am no more like 
Cesar than you are like Brutus ; and an assurance that I should live till 
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On the 23d, all the ministers were heard. Cambon, the 
deputy, made a report on the state of the finances. The: pre- 
ceding assemblies had decreed the issue of assignats to the 
amount of two thousand seven hundred millions; two thousand 
five hundred millions had been expended ; there remained ,two 
hundred millions, of which one hundred and seventy-six were 
yet to be made, and the other twenty-four were still in the 
exchequer. The taxes were withheld by the departments for 
the purchase of corn ordered by the last Assembly ; fresh extra- 
ordinary resources were required. The mass of the national 
property being daily increased by emigration, the Convention 
was not afraid to issue paper representing that property, neither 
did it hesitate to do so. A new creation of assignats was there-- 
fore ordered. . 

Roland was heard on the state of France and of the capital. 
Equally severe and still bolder than on the 3d of September, he 
expatiated with energy on the outrages in’ Paris, their causes, 
and the means of preventing them.».He recommended the 
prompt institution of a strong and vigorous government, as the 
only guarantee of order in free states: His report, listened 
to with favour, was followed by applause, but nevertheless ex~ 
cited no explosion among those who» considered themselves as 
accused where it treated of the disturbances in Paris. ’ 

But scarcely was this first survey taken of the state of France, 
when news arrived of the breaking out of commotions in certain 
departments. Roland addressed a letter to the Convention, 
denouncing these fresh outrages and demanding their repression. 
As soon as this letter was read, the deputies Kersaint and Buzot 
rushed to the tribune to denounce the acts of violence of all sorts 
that began to be every where committed. ‘The murders,” said 
they, “ are imitated in the departments. It is not anarchy that 
must be accused of them but tyrants of a new species, who are 
raising themselves above scarcely-emancipated France. It is 
from Paris that these fatal exhortations to crime are daily ema- 
nating. On all the walls of the capital are posted bills instis. 
gating to murder, to conflagration, to pillage, and lists of pro-= 
scription, in which new victims are daily pointed out. How are 
the people to be preserved from the most abject wretchedness, 
if so many citizens are doomed to keep themselves concealed ? 
How make France hope for a constitution, if the Convention, 
which ought to decree it, deliberates under uplifted daggers? A 
stop must, for the honour of the Revolution, be put to all these 
excesses, and a distinction made between the civic bravery which 
defied despotism on the 10th of August, and the cruelty which 
on the 2d and 3d of September, obeyed a mute and hidden 
tyranny.” 


you kill me would be equal to a brevet of immortality? "meScott’s Life of 
Napoleon. 
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The speakers, in consequence, proposed the establishment of 
a committee for the purpose— , : 
+ 1, Of rendering an account of the state of the republic, and 
-of Paris in particular ; ; 

© 2, Of presenting a projet de lot against the instigators of 
murder and assassination; | | 
3. Of reporting on the means of placing at the disposal of the 
National Convention a public force raised in the eighty-three 
departments. . | 
-. On this motion, all the members of the left side, on which 
were ranged the most ardent spirits of the new Assembly, set up 
tumultuous shouts. The evils prevailing in France were, accord- 
ing to them, exaggerated. The hypocritical complaints, which 
they had just heard, issued from the depths of the dungeons in 
which were justly immured those suspected persons who, for 
three years, had been invoking civil war upon their country. The 
evils complained of were inevitable. The people were in a state 
of revolution, and it was their duty to take energetic measures 
for their welfare. Those critical moments were now past, and 
the declarations just issued by the Convention would suffice to 
allay the disturbances. Besides, wherefore an extraordinary 
jurisdiction? The old laws were still in force, and were sufficient 
for provocations to murder. Was it a new martial law. that 
members were desirous of establishing ? 

_ By a contradiction very common among parties, those who 
had demanded the extraordinary jurisdiction of the 17th of 
August,’ those who were about to demand that of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, inveighed against a law which, they said, was a 
law of blood. “ A law of blood!” exclaimed Kersaint; “ when 
it is, on the contrary, the spilling of blood that I wish to pre- 
vent!” An adjournment, however, was vehemently called for. 
“To adjourn the repression of murders,” cried Vergniaud, “is 
to order them. The foes of France are in arms upon our 
territory, and you would have the French citizens, instead of 
fighting them, slaughter one another like the soldiers of 
‘Cadmus !” niten 

At length the motion of Kersaint and Buzot was adopted 
entire. A decree was passed that laws should be prepared for 
the punishment of instigators to murder, and for the organization 
of'a departmental guard. said ag ; 

_ This sitting of the 24th had caused a great agitation in the public 
mind; yet no name had been mentioned, and the charges brought 
forward were but general. Next day, the deputies met with all the 
resentments of the preceding day rankling within them, the one 
party murmuring against the decrees that had been passed, the 
other regretting that it had not said enough against what it 
termed the disorganizing faction. While some thus attacked 
and others défended the decrees, Merlin, formerly usher and 
municipal officer of Thionville, afterwards a member of the 
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Legislative Assembly, where he signalized himself among the 
most determined patriots—Merlin, famous for his ardour and his 
intrepidity, demanded permission to speak. “The order of the 
day,” said he, “is to ascertain if, as Lasource yesterday assured 
me, there exists in the bosom of the National Convention a 
faction desirous of establishing a triumvirate or a dictatorship. 
Let all suspicions cease, or let Lasource point out the guilty 
persons, and I swear to stab them before the face of the Assem-_ 
bly.” Lasource, thus pointedly called upon to explain himself, 
reported his conversation with Merlin, and again designated, 
but without naming them, the ambitious men who wished to 
exalt themselves upon the ruins of demolished royalty. “It is 
they who have instigated to murder and plunder, who have 
issued orders of arrest against members of the Legislative As- 
sembly, who point the dagger against the courageous members 
of the Convention, and who impute to the people the excesses 
perpetrated by themselves.” He added that, when the time 
should arrive, he would tear off the veil which he had only lifted; 
were he even to perish under their blows. 

~ Still, however, the triumvirs were not named. Osselin ascended 
the tribune, and mentioned the deputation of Paris of which he 
wasamember. He said that it was against that body that jealousy 
was so studiously excited, but that it was neither profoundly igno- 
rant enough, nor profoundly wicked enough, to have conceived 
plans of a triumvirate or a dictatorship; that he would take his 
oath to the contrary, and he called forignominy and death against 
the first who should be caught meditating such plans. “Let 
every one,” added he, “ follow me to the tribune, and make the 
same declaration.”’—“ Yes,” exclaimed Rebecqui, the courageous 
friend of Barbaroux; “ yes, that party charged with tyrannical 
oo exists, and I will name it—it is’ Robespierre’s party. 

arseilles knows this, and has sent us hither to oppose it.” 

- This bold apostrophe produced a strong sensation in the 
Assembly. All eyes turned towards Robespierre. Danton 
hastened to speak, for the purpose of healing divisions, and ‘of 
preventing accusations which he knew to be in part directed 
against himself. “ That day,” said he, “ will be a glorious one 
for the republic, on which a frank and brotherly explanation 
shall dispel all jealousies. People talk of dictators, of trium+ 
virs; but that charge is vague and ought to be signed.” ——“ I 
will sign it !” again exclaimed Rebecqui, rushing to the bureau. 
“Good,” rejoined Danton; “if there be guilty persons, let 
them be sacrificed, even though they were my dearest friends. 
For my part, my life is known. In the patriotic societies, on the 
10th of August, in the executive council, I have served the 
cause of liberty, without any private view, and with the energy 
of my disposition. For my own person, then, I fear no accu- 
sations ; but I wish to save every body else from them. There 
is, [ admit, in the deputation of Paris, a man who might be 
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called the Royow of the republicans—that is Marat. 1. have 
frequently been charged with being the instigator of his pla- 
cards; but I appeal to the president and beg him to declare if, 
in the commune and the committees, he has not seen me fre- 
quently at variance with Marat. For the rest, that writer, so 
vehemently accused, has passed part of his life in cellars and 
prisons. Suffering has soured his temper, and his extravagances 
ought to be excused. But let us leave mere individual discus- 
sions, and endeavour to render them subservient to the public 
welfare. Decree the penalty of death against any one who shall 
propose either a dictator or a triumvirate.” This motion was 
hailed with applause. 
_ “ That is not all,” resumed Danton; “ there is another appre- 
hension diffused among the public. That too ought to be dis- 
pelled. It is alleged that part of the deputies are meditating 
the federative system and the division of France into.a great 
number of sections.. It is essential that we should form one 
whole. Declare then by another decree the unity of France 
and of its government. These foundations laid, let us discard 
our jealousies, let us be united, and push forward to our 
oal.”’ 

. Buzot, in reply to Danton, observed, that the dictatorship 
was a thing that might be assumed and was not likely to be 
demanded ; and that to enact laws against such a demand was 
illusory ; that, as for the federative system, nobody dreamt of 
it; that the plan of a departmental guard was a mean of unity, 
since all the departments would be called upon in common to 
guard the national representation ; that, for the rest, it might 
be well to make a law on that subject, but that it ought to be 
maturely weighed, and in consequence the propositions of 
Danton ought to be referred to the committee of six decreed on 
the preceding day. - 

. Robespierre, personally accused, asked leave to speak in his 
turn... He set out with declaring that it was not himself that he 
was going to defend, but the public weal, attacked in his per- 
son. Addressing Rebecqui, “ Citizen,” said he, “ who have 
not been afraid to accuse me, I thank you. In your courage I 
recognise the celebrated city which has deputed you. . The 
country, you, and myself, will be gainers by this accusation... 
_ “A party,” he continued, “ has been pointed out as medi- 
tating a new tyranny, and I have been called its chief. The 
charge is vague; but, thanks to all that I have done for liberty, 
it will be easy for me to reply to it. It was I, who, in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, for three years combated all the factions, 
whateyer name they borrowed. It was I who combated the 
court, and disdained its gifts. It wasI.....”-—“ That is not 
the question,” exclaimed several deputies. “ Let him justify 
himself,” replied Tallien. “Since I am accused of treason 
against the country,” resumed Robespierre, “ have I not a nght 
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to rebut the charge by the evidence of my whole life ?”” He then 
began again to enumerate his twofold services against the aris- 
tocracy, and the false patriots who assumed the mask of liberty. As 
he uttered these words, he pointed to the right side of the Con- 
vention, Osselin, himself tired of this enumeration, interrupted 
Robespierre, and desired him to give a frank explanation. 
“ The question,” said Lecointe-Puiravaux, “ does not relate to 
‘what you have done, but to what you are charged with doing at 
the present moment.” Robespierre then fell back upon the 
liberty of opinion, upon the sacred right of defence, upon the 
public weal, equally compromised with himself in this accusa~ 
tion, Again he was exhorted to be brief, but he proceeded 
with the same diffuseness as before... Referring to the famous 
decrees passed on his motion against the re-election of the Con- 
stituents, and against the nomination of deputies to places in 
the gift of the government, he asked if those were proofs of 
ambition. Then, recriminating on. his, adversaries, he renewed 
the accusation of federalism, and concluded by demandmg 
the adoption of the decrees moved. by. Danton, and a serious 
investigation of the charge preferred against-himself. Barba 
roux, out of patience, hastened to the bar. ‘‘ Barbaroux of Mar- 
seilles,” said he, ‘‘ comes to sign the denunciation made against 
Robespierre by Rebecqui.” He then related a very insignificant 
and oft-repeated story, namely that, before the 10th of August, 
Panis took him to Robespierre’s, and that, on leaving, after this 
interview, Panis presented Robespierre to him as the only man, 
the only dictator, capable of saving the public weal; and that, 
upon this, he, Barbaroux, replied that the Marseillais would 
never bow their heads before either a king or a dictator. 

We have already detailed these circumstances, and the reader 
has had an opportunity of judging whether these vague and: 
trivial expressions of Robespierre’s friends furnished sufficient 
ground for an accusation. Barbaroux reviewed, one after 
another, the imputations thrown out against the Girondins. He 
proposed that federalism should be proscribed by a decree, and 
that all the members of the National Convention should swear to 
suffer themselves to be blockaded in the capital, and to die 
there, rather than leave it. After prolonged plaudits, Barbaroux: 
resumed and said that, as for the design of a dictatorship, it 
could not be disputed; that the usurpations of the commune, 
the orders issued against members of the national representa- 
tion, the commissioners sent into the departments, all proved a 
project, of domination ; but that the city of Marseilles watched 
over the safety of its deputies; that, ever prompt to anticipate 
beneficial decrees, it despatched the battalion of federalists, in 
spite of the royal veto, and that now it was sending off eight 
hundred of its citizens, to whom their fathers had given a brace 
of pistols, a sword, a musket, and an assignat of five hundred 
livres; that to these it had joined two hundred cavalry, well 
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equipped, and that this force would serve to commence the 
departmental guard proposed for the safety of the Convention. 
As for Robespierre,” added Barbaroux, “TI deeply regret having 
aecused him, for I once loved and esteemed him. Yes, we all 
loved and esteemed him, and yet we have accused him. Let 
him acknowledge his faults, and we will desist. Let him cease 
to complain, for, if he has saved liberty by his writings, we have 
defended it with our persons. Citizens, when the day of peril 
shall arrive, then people will be able to judge us, then we shall 
ae if the writers of placards have the courage to die along with 
us! ) 

Numerous plaudits accompanied Barbaroux to his seat. 
At the word placards, Marat demanded permission to speak. 
Cambon also asked it, and obtained the preference. He then 
denounced placards in which a dictatorship was proposed as 
indispensable, and which were signed with Marat’s name. At 
these words, every one moved’ away from him, and he replied 
with a smile to the aversion that was manifested for him, Cam- 
bon was followed by other accusers of Marat and of the com- 
mune. Marat long strove to obtain permission to speak ; but 
Panis gained it before him in order to answer the allegations of 
Barbaroux. Panis in a clumsy manner denied real “acts but 
which proved little, and which it would have been better to admit 
and to insist on their insignificance. He was then interrupted by 
Brissot, who asked him the reason of the order of arrest issued 
against himself. Panis appealed to circumstances, which, he 
said, had been too readily forgotten, to the terror and confusion 
which then overwhelmed men’s minds, to the multitude of 
denunciations against the conspirators of the 10th of August, to 
the strong rumours circulated against Brissot, and to the neces- 
sity for investigating them. 

After these long explanations, every moment interrupted and 
resumed, Marat still insisting on being heard, at length obtained 
permission to speak, when it was no longer possible to refuse it. 
It was the first time that he had appeared in the tribune. The 
sight of him produced a burst of indignation, and a tremendous 
uproar was raised against him. “Down! down!” was the 
general cry. Slovenly in his dress, wearing a cap, which he 
laid down upon the tribune, and surveying his audience with a 
convulsive and contemptuous smile, “I have,” said he, “a great 
number of personal enemies in this Assembly.”. .. “ All! all 1” 
cried most of the deputies. “I have in this Assembly,” resumed 
Marat, with the same assurance, “ a great number of personal 
enemies. I recall them to modesty. Let them spare their 
ferocious clamours against a man who has served liberty and 
themselves more than they imagine. ; iN 

“People talk of a triumvirate, of a dictatorship—a plan 
which they attribute to the deputation of Paris. Well; it 1s 
due to justice to declare that my colleagues, and especially 
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Robespierre and Danton, have always been hostile to it, and. 
that I have always had to combat them on this point. I was 
the first and the only one among all the political writers of 
France, who thought of this measure as the only expedient for 
crushing traitors and conspirators. It is I alone who ought to 
be punished; but, before you punish, you ought to hear.” 
These words were followed by some plaudits from a few mem- 
bers. Marat continued: “ Amidst the everlasting machinations 
of a perfidious King, of an abominable court, and of false patriots, 
who, in both Assemblies, sold the public liberty, will you re- 
proach me for having devised the only means of salvation, and 
for having called down vengeance upon guilty heads? No; for 
the people would condemn you. It has felt that it had but this 
expedient left, and it is by making itself dictator that it has de- 
 hvered itself from traitors. . . ibs 
“IT have shuddered more than any other at the idea of these 
terrible movements, and it is that they might not prove for ever 
vain that I should have wished them to be directed by a just 
‘and firm hand. If, at the storming. of the Bastille, the necessity 
of that measure had been understood, five hundred guilty heads 
would have fallen at my bidding, and peace would have been 
ensured from that time. But, for want of the display of this 
energy, equally wise and necessary, one hundred thousand 
patriots have been slaughtered, and one hundred thousand 
more are threatened with slaughter. As a proof that it was 
not. my wish to convert this dictator, tribune, triumvir—the 
name is of no consequence—into a tyrant such as stupidity 
might conceive, but a victim devoted to the country, whose lot 
no ambitious man would have envied, is, that I proposed at the 
same time that his authority should last for a few days only, 
that it should be limited to the power of condemning traitors, 
and even that a cannon-ball should, during that time, be fastened 
to his leg, that he might always be in the power of the people. 
My ideas, revolting as they may appear to you, tended only to 
the public welfare.* If you were yourselves not enlightened 
enough to comprehend me, so much the worse for you!” Ai; 
The profound silence which had prevailed thus far was inter- 
rupted by some bursts of laughter, which did not disconcert the 
speaker, who was far more terrible than ludicrous. He resumed. 


* “There is no kind of folly which may not come into the head of a man, 
and, what Is worse, which may not for a moment be realized. Marat had 
several ideas which were unalterable. The Revolution had its enemies, and, 
according to him, in order to ensure its duration, these were to be destroyed ; 
he thought no means more obvious than to exterminate them ; and to name 
a dictator whose functions should be limited to proscription ; he preached. 
openly these two doctrines without cruelty, but with an air of cynicism 
equally regardless of the rules of decency and the lives of men; and despising 
as weak-minded all who styled his projects atrocious instead of regarding 
them as profound.”—Mignet. E. Abe 
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“Such was my opinion, written, siened, aud publicly maintained, 
If it were false, it would have been right to combat it, to 
enlighten me, and not to denounce me to despotism. 

“T have been accused of ambition; but look at and judge 

me. Had I but condescended to set a price upon my silence, I 
might have been gorged with gold—and I am poor. Persecuted 
without ceasing, I wandered from cellar to cellar, and I have 
preached truth from a wood-pile. } 
- “As for you, open your eyes. Instead of wasting time in 
scandalous discussions, perfect the declaration of rights, establish 
the constitution, and lay the foundations of the just and free 
government which is the real object of your labours.” 

A general attention had been paid to this strange man, and 
the Assembly, stupified by a system so alarming and so deeply 
calculated, had keptsilence. Emboldened by this silence, some 
partisans of Marat had applauded; but their example was not 
followed, and Marat resumed his place without plaudits, but 
. without any demonstrations of hostility. 

Vergniaud, the purest, the most prudent, of the Girondins, 
deemed it right to speak in order to rouse the indignation of the 
Assembly. He deplored the misfortune of having to answer a 
man who had not cleared himself from the decrees issued against 
him,—a man all dripping with calumnies, gall, and blood. The 
murmurs were renewed; but he proceeded with firmness, and, 
after having distinguished in the deputation of Paris David, 
Dussaulx, and some other members, he took in hand the famous 
circular of the commune, which we have already quoted, and 
read the whole of it. As, however, it was already known, it did 
not produce so much effect as another paper which Boileau, the 
deputy, read in his turn. It was a handbill printed by Marat 
that very day, in which he said, “ A single reflection oppresses 
me; namely, that all my efforts to save the people will end in 
nothing without a fresh insurrection. From observing the temper 
of most of the deputies to the National Convention, I despair of 
the public welfare. If the bases of the constitution are not laid 
in the first eight sittings, expect nothing more from this Assem~ 
bly. Fifty years of anarchy await you, and you will not emerge 
from it except by means of a dictator, a true patriot and states- 
man..... O prating people! if thou didst but know how to 
act i? 

The reading of this paper was frequently interrupted by 
bursts of indignation. As soon as it was finished, a~great 
number of members fell foul of Marat. Some threatened him, 
and cried, “To the Abbaye! to the guillotine !”* while others 


_*« This fatal instrument was named after its inventor, of whom the 
Biographie Moderne gives the following account :—‘ M. Guillotin, a babes 
at Paris, born in 1738, was appointed a member of the National Assembly 
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loaded him with contempt. A fresh smile was his only answer 
to all the attacks levelled at him. Boileau demanded a decree 
of accusation, and the greater part of the Assembly was for 
utting the question to the vote. Marat coolly insisted on pein 
fred: They refused to hear him unless at the bar. At length 
he obtained the tribune. According to his usual expression, he 
recalled his enemies to modesty. As for the decrees which mem- 
bers had not been ashamed to throw in his teeth, he gloried in 
them, because they were the price of his courage. Besides, the 
people, in sending him to this national assembly, had annulled 
the decrees, and decided between his accusers and himself. As 
for the paper which had just been read, he would not disown it; 
for falsehood, he said, never approached his lips, and fear was a 
stranger to his heart. y 
“ To demand a recantation of me,” added he, “ is to require 
me not to see what I do see, not to feel what I do feel, and 
there is no power under the sun capable of producing this re- 
versal of ideas. I can answer for the purity of my heart, but I 
cannot change my thoughts. They are what the nature of things 
suggests to me.” 
Marat then informed the Assembly that this paper, printed as 
a placard ten days before, had been reprinted against his will 
by his bookseller; but that he had given, in the first number of 
the Journal de la République, a new exposition of his princi- 
ples, with which he was sure the Assembly would be satisfied 
if it would but listen to it. ; 
The Assembly actually consented to the reading of the article, 
and, appeased by the moderate expressions of Marat in this 
article, entitled his “ New March,” it treated him with less 
severity ; nay, he even obtained some tokens of approbation. But 
he again ascended the tribune with his usual audacity, and pre- 
sumed to lecture his colleagues on the danger of giving way. to 
passion and prejudice; saying that, if his journal had not ap- 
peared that very day to exculpate him, they would have sent 
him blindly to prison. “ But,” added he, showing a pistol 
which he always carried in his pocket, and which he pointed to 
his forehead, “I had wherewithal to remain free; and, had 
you decreed my accusation, I would have blown out my brains 
in this very tribune. Such is the fruit of my labours, my dan- 
gers, my sufferings! Well, I shall stay among you to defy 


and attracted attention chiefly by his great gentleness of disposition. In 1789 
he made a speech on the penal code, wherein a tone of great humanity was 
perceptible, and which terminated by a proposal for substituting, as less cruel 
than the cord, that fatal machine, the guillotine, which in the end received so 
many victims. Some persons, carried away by the horror which this machine 
has excited, have considered as a monster one of the gentlest and at the'same 
time most obscure men of the Revolution. Nobody deplored more bitterly 
than M. Guillotin the fatal use that has been made of his invention.” E, 
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your fury!” At these concluding words, his colleagues, whose 
mdignation was rekindled, cried out that he was a madman, a 
villain, and a long tumult ensued. . 

' The discussion had lasted several hours, and what had been 
elicited? Nothing whatever concerning the alleged plan of a 
dictatorship for the benefit of a triumvirate, but much relative 
to the character of the parties and their respective strength. The 
Assembly had beheld Danton easy and full of good-will for his 
colleagues, on condition that he should not be annoyed on 
account of his conduct; Robespierre, full of spleen and pride; 
Marat, astonishing by his cynicism and boldness, repelled even 
by his party, but striving to accustom minds to his atrocious 
systems: all three, in short, succeeding in the Revolution by 
different faculties and vices, not agreeing together, reciprocally 
disowning each other, and evidently actuated solely by that love 
of influence, which is natural to jall men, and which is not yet 
a project of tyranny.. The Assembly united with the Girondins 
in proscribing September and its horrors; it decreed them the 
esteem due to their talents and their integrity; but it deemed. 
their accusations exaggerated and imprudent, and could not help 
perceiving in their indignation some personal feelings, 

_ From that moment,the Assembly divided itself into a right side 
and a left side, as in the first days of the Constituent. On the right 
side were ranged all the Girondins and those who, without 
being also personally connected with their party, yet partici- 
pated in their generous indignation. To the centre resorted, in 
- considerable numbers, those upright and peaceable deputies, who, 

not being urged either by character or talent to take any other 

share in the struggle of parties than by their vote, sought obscu- 
rity and safety by mixing wiith the crowd. Their numerical in- 
fluence in the Assembly, the respect, still very great, that was paid: 
them, the anxiety shown by the Jacobin and municipal party to 
justify itself in their opinion—all served to encourage them, 
They fondly believed that the authority of the Convention would 
suffice in time to daunt the agitators; they were not sorry to 
check the energy of the Girondins, and to be able to tell them that 
their accusations were rash. They were still but reasonable and, 
impartial ; at times somewhat jealous of the too frequent and too 
brilliant eloquence of the right side; but they were soon des- 
tined to become weak and cowardly in the presence of tyranny. 
They were called the Plain, and by way of opposition the name 
of Mountain was given to the left side, where all the Jacobins 
were crowded together. On the benches of this Mountain were 
seen the deputies of Paris, and the deputies of the departments 
who owed their nomination to correspondence with the clubs, or 
who had been gained since their arrival by the idea that no 
quarter ought to be given to the enemies of the Revolution. It 
comprehended, moreover, some distinguished, but exact, severe, 
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positive minds, who condemned the theories and the philan- 
thropy of the Girondins as vain abstractions. The Mountain- 
eers, however, were still far from numerous. The Plain, united 
with the right side, composed an immense majority, which had 
conferred the presidency on Petion, and which approved of the 
attacks of the Girondins on September, excepting the personalities 
which seemed too premature and too unfounded. 

The Assembly had passed to the order of the day upon the 
reciprocal accusations of the two parties; but the decree of the 
preceding day was upheld, and three points were determined 
upon: 1. To demand of the minister of the interior an exact and 
faithful report of the state of Paris; 2. To draw up a projet de 
loi against the instigators of murder and pillage; 3. To devise 
means for collecting around the Convention a departmental 
guard. As to the report on the state of Paris, it was known 
with what energy and in what spirit that task would be per- 
formed, since it was committed to Roland. As for the com- 
mission charged with the two projets against written instigations, 
and for the raising of a guard, the like hopes were conceived of 
its labours, because it was entirely composed of Girondins. Bu- 
zot, Lasource, and Kersaint, formed part of it. 

It was to these two latter measures that the Mountaineers 
were most hostile. They asked if the Girondins meant to renew 
martial law and the massacres of the Champ de Mars; and if 
the Convention intended to surround itself with satellites and 
life-guards, like the last King. They again brought forward— 
so. the Girondins alleged—all the reasons urged by the court 
against the camp near Paris. 

Many, even of the most ardent members of the left side, 
were themselves, in their quality of members of the Convention, 
decidedly adverse to the usurpations of the commune; and 
setting aside the deputies of Paris, none of them defended it 


when attacked, as it was every day. Accordingly, decrees. 


briskly followed decrees. As the commune deferred renewing 
itself in execution of the decree prescribing the re-election of all 
the administrative bodies, the executive council was ordered to 
superintend its renewal, and to report on the subject to the 
Assembly within three days. A commission of six members was 
appointed to receive the declaration signed by all those who had 
deposited eflects at the Hotel de Ville, and to investigate the 
existence of those effects, or the use to which they had been 
applied by the municipality, The directory of the department 
which the imsurrectional commune had reduced to the title and 
duties of a mere administrative commission, was reinstated in all 
its functions, and resumed its title of directory. The communal 
elections, for the appointment of the mayor, the municipality, and 
the general council, which, by the contrivance of the J acobins 
were to have taken place vivd voce, for the purpose of intimi- 
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dating the weak, were again rendered secret by a confirmation 
of the existing law. The elections already made in this illegal 
manner were annulled, and the sections proceeded to new ones 
in the prescribed form. Lastly, all prisoners confined without 
any mandate of arrest were ordered to be forthwith liberated, 
This was a severe blow given tu the committee of surveillance, 
which was particularly inveterate against persons. 

All these decrees had been passed in the first days of October; 
and the commune, being closely pressed, found itself obliged to 
yield to the ascendency of the Convention. The committee of 
surveillance, however, would not suffer itself to be beaten with- 
out resistance. Its members repaired to the Assembly, saying 
that they came to confound their enemies. Having in their 
custody the papers found in the house of Laporte, intendant of 
the civil list, condemned, as the reader will recollect, by the 
tribunal of the 17th of August, they had discovered, they said, a 
letter, containing a statement of the sums which certain decrees 
passed by the preceding Assemblies had cost. They came to 
unmask the deputies sold to the court, and to prove the falseness 
of their patriotism. “ Name them,” cried the Assembly with in- 
dignation. ‘‘ We cannot name them yet,” replied the members 
of the committee. In order to repel the calumny, a commission 
of twenty-four deputies, who had not been members of the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies, was immediately appointed 

to examine the papers, and to make their report on the subject. 
Marat, the inventor of this device, boasted in his journal that he 
had repaid the Rolandists, the accusers of the commune, in their 
own coin; and he proclaimed the pretended discovery of a treason 
of the Girondins. On an examination of the papers, however, none 
of the existing deputies were found to be compromised, and the 
committee of surveillance was declared guilty of calumny. The 
papers being too voluminous for the twenty-four deputies to 
prosecute the examination at the Hotel de Ville, they were re- 
moved to one of the committee-rooms of the Assembly. Marat, 
finding himself thus deprived of rich materials for his daily 
accusations, was highly incensed, and alleged in his journal 
that there was a design to destroy the evidences of all the 
treasons. 

~The Assembly, having thus repressed the excesses of the 
commune, directed its attention to the executive power, and 
decided that the ministers could no longer be taken from among 
its members. Danton, obliged to choose between the functions 
of minister of justice and those of member of the Convention, 
preferred, like Mirabeau, those which ensured the tribune to 
him, and quitted the ministry without rendering any account of 
the secret expenditure, saying that he had delivered that account 
to the council. The fact was not exactly so; but the Assembly, 
without looking too closely into the matter, suffered the excuse 
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to pass. On the refusal of Frangois de Neufchateau, Garat,* a 
distinguished writer, 2 clever metaphysican, and who had ac- 
uired reputation by the ability with which he edited the 
ournal de Paris, accepted the post of minister of justice. 

Servan, weary of a laborious administration, which was above, 
not his faculties but his strength, preferred the command of the 
army of observation that was forming along the Pyrenees. 
Lebrun was therefore directed to take, ad interim, the portfolio 
of war, in addition to that of foreign affairs. Lastly, Roland 
offered his resignation, being tired of an anarchy so contrary 
to his integrity and his inflexible love of order. The Girondins 
proposed to the Assembly to request him to retain the portfolio. 
The Mountaineers, and Danton in particular, whom he had - 
greatly thwarted, opposed this step as not consistent with the 
dignity of the Assembly. Danton complained that he was a 
weak man, and under. the government of his wife. In reply to 
this charge of weakness, his opponents referred to Roland’s 
letter of the 3d of September; and they might, moreover, have 
adduced the opposition which he, Danton, had experienced in 
the council. The Assembly, however, passed to the order of 
the day. Being pressed by the Girondins, and by all good men, 
Roland continued in the ministry. “I remain in it,” he nobly 
wrote to the Assembly, “since calumny attacks me there, since 
dangers there await me, since the Convention has appeared to 
wish me still to be there. It is too glorious,” he added, at the 
conclusion of his letter, “that no worse reproach can be brought 
against me than my union with courage and virtue.” 

- The Assembly then divided itself into various committees. It 
appointed a committee of survezllance, composed of thirty mem- 
bers; a second of war, consisting of twenty-four; a third of 
accounts, of fifteen ; a fourth, of criminal and civil legislation, of 
forty-eight ; a fifth, of assignats, specie, and finances, of forty- 
two. A sixth committee, more important than all the others, 
was added to the preceding. It was to direct its attention to the 
principal object for which the Convention had assembled ; 
namely, the preparation of a plan of constitution. ' It was com- 
posed of nine members, celebrated in different ways, and almost 
all holding the sentiments of the nght side. Philosophy had its 
representatives there in the persons of Sieyes, Condorcet, and 
Thomas Payne, the American, recently elected a French citizen 


’ 


* “ D. J. Garat, the younger, was a man of letters,a member of the Tnsti- 
tute, and professor of history in the Lyceum of Paris. In 1792 he was 
appointed minister of justice, and commissioned to inform Louis of his con- 
demnation. In the following year he became minister of the interior. Garat 
survived all the perils of the Revolution, and, in 1806, he pronounced in the 
senate one of the most eloquent speeches that were ever made on the vic- 


tories of the Emperor Napoleon. Garat published 
Revolution.”—Biographie Moderne. E. : srtabsit Aine 
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and a member of the National Convention; the Gironde was 
particularly represented by Gensonné, Vergniaud, Petion, and 
Brissot ; the centre by Barrére,* and the Mountain by Danton. 
The reader will doubtless be surprised to see this tribune so rest- 
less, but so far from speculative, placed in a committee so 
thoroughly philosophical; and we should think that the cha- 
_Yacter of Robespierre, if not his talents, ought to have gained 
him this appointment. It is certain that Robespierre coveted. 
this distinction much more, and that he was severely mortified 
because he failed to obtain it. It was conferred in preference on 
Danton, whose natural talents fitted him for any thing, and 
whom no deep resentment had yet separated from his col- 
leagues. It was this composition of the committee that so long 
delayed the completion of the plan of the constitution. on 
_ After having thus provided for the restoration of order in the 
capital, for the organization of the executive power, for the for- 
mation of committees, and for the preparatives of the constitu- 
tion, there was yet left a last subject, one of the most serious 
to which the Assembly had to direct its attention—the fate of 
Louis XVI. and his family. On this point the most profound 
silence had been observed in the Assembly : it was talked of every 
where, at the Jacobins, at the commune, in all places, public and 
private, with the single exception of the Convention. Some emi- 
grants had been taken in arms ; and they were on their way to 
Paris for the purpose of being made amenable to the criminal 
laws. On this subject, one voice was raised—and this was the 
first—and inquired if, instead of punishing subaltern culprits, 
the Assembly did not intend to think of the more exalted ones 
confined in the Temple. At this question profound silence per- 


* “JT used to meet Barreére at a table d’héte. I considered him of a mild 
and amiable temper. He was very well bred, and seemed to love the Revo- 
lution from a sentiment of benevolence. His association with Robespierre, 
and the court which he paid to the different parties he successively joined, and 
afterwards deserted, were less the effect of an evil disposition, than of a timid 
and versatile character, and the conceit which made it incumbent on him to 
appear as a public man. His talents as an orator, were by no means of the 
first order. He was afterwards surnamed the Anacreon of the guillotine; 
but when I knew him, he was only the Anacreon of the Revolution, upon 
which in his ‘Point du Jour, he wrote some very amorous strains.” — 

mont. E. 
2 “ The small tower of the Temple in which the King was then confined, 
stood with its back against the great tower, without any interior communica- 
tion, and formed a long square, flanked by two turrets. In one of these tur- 
rets there was a narrow staircase, that led from the first floor to a gallery on 
the platform ; in the other were small rooms answering to each story of the 
tower. The body of the building was four stories high. The first consisted 
of an antechamber, a dining-room, and a small room in the turret, where 
there was a library containing from twelve to fifteen hundred yolumes. The 
second story was divided nearly in the same manner. The largest room was 
the Queen’s bedchamber, in which the dauphin also slept; the second, 
which was separated from the Queen’s by a small antechamber almost with- 
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vaded the Assembly. Barbaroux was the first to speak ; and 
insisted that, before it should be determined whether the Con- 
vention was to try Louis XVI., it ought to be decided whether 
the Convention should be a judicial body, for it had other cul- 
prits to try besides those in the Temple. In raising this question, 
Barbaroux alluded to the proposal for constituting the Conven- 
tion an extraordinary court for trying itself the agitators, the 
triumvirs, &c. After some discussion, the proposition was 
referred to the committee of legislation, that it might examine 
the questions to which it gave rise. 


At this moment the military situation of France was much 


changed. ‘It was nearly the middle of October. The enemy 
was already driven out of Champagne and Flanders, and the 


out light, was occupied by Madame Royale, and Madame Elisabeth. This 
chamber was. the only way to the turret-room in this story, and the turret- 
room was the only place of office for this whole range of building, being in 
common for the royal family, the municipal officers, and the soldiers. The 
King’s apartments were on the third story. Heslept in the great room, and 
made a study of the turret-closet. There was a kitchen separated from the 
King’s chamber by a small dark room, which had been successively occupied 
by M. de Chamilly and M. de Hue, and on which the seals were now fixed. 
The fourth story was shut up ; and on the ground-floor, there were kitchens 
of which no use was made. The King usually rose at six in the morning. 
He shaved himself and I dressed his hair; he then went to his reading-room, 
which being very small, the municipal officer on duty remained in the bed- 
chamber with the door open, that he might always. keep the King in sight. 
His majesty continued praying on his knees till five or six o’clock, and then 
read till nine. During that interval, after putting his chamber to rights, and 
preparing the breakfast, I went down to the Queen, who never opened her 
‘door till I arrived, in order to prevent the municipal officer from going into 
her apartment. At nine o’clock, the Queen, the children, and Madame 
Elisabeth, went up to the King’s chamber to breakfast. At ten, the King 
and his family went down to the Queen’s chamber, and there passed the day. 
He employed himself in educating his son, made him recite passages from 
Corneille and Racine, gave him lessons:in geography, and exercised him in 
colouring the maps. ‘The Queen, on her part, was employed in the educa- 
tion of her daughter, and these different lessons lasted till eleven o'clock. 
The remaining time till noon was passed in needlework, knitting, or making 
tapestry. At one o'clock, when the weather was fine, the royal family were 
conducted to the garden by four municipal officers, and the commander of a 
legion of the national guards, At two we returned to the tower where I 
served the dinner, at which time Santerre regularly came to the Temple, 
attended by two aides-de-camp. The King sometimes spoke to him—the 
Queen, never. In the evening, the family sat round a table, while the Queen 
“read to them from books of history, or other works proper to instruct and 
» amuse the children. Madame Elisabeth took the book in her turn, and in 
this manner they read till eight o'clock. After the dauphin had supped, I 
undressed him, and the Queen heard him say his prayers. At nine the King 
went to supper, and afterwards went for a moment to the Queen’s chamber : 
shook hands with her and her sister for the night ; kissed his children 5 and 
then retired to the turret-room where he sate reading till midnight. The 
Queen and the princesses locked themselves in, and one of the municipal 
officers remained in the little room which parted their chamber where he 
passed the night ; the other followed his majesty. In this manner was the 
time passed as long as the King remained in the small tower."—Clery, E. 
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foreign territory was invaded on three points, the Palatinate, 
Savoy, and the county of Nice. 

‘We have seen the Prussians retiring from the camp of La 
Lune, retreating towards the Argonne, strewing the defiles with 
the sick and the dead, and escaping total destruction solely 
through the negligence of our generals, who severally pursued the 
enemy with a different object. The Duke of Saxe-Teschen had not 
been more successful in his attack on the Netherlands. While 
the Prussians were marching upon the Argonne, that prince was 
not willing to be left behind, and had deemed it his duty to 
attempt some brilliant enterprise. Though, however, our north- 
ern frontier had not been put into a state of defence, he was almost 
as destitute of means as ourselves, and had great difficulty in 
collecting a scanty matériel and fifteen thousand men. | Then, 
feigning a false attack upon our whole line of fortresses, he 
occasioned the breaking up of one of our little camps, and sud- 
denly moved towards Lille, to attempt a siege which the greatest 
generals could not have carried on without powerful armies and 
a considerable matériel. 

In war, nothing but the possibility of success can justify 
cruel oe es The duke was only able to approach one 
point of the fortress, and there established batteries of how- 
itzers, which bombarded it for six successive days, and burned 
smore than two hundred houses. It is said that the Arch- 
duchess Christine insisted on witnessing this horrible scene. 
If this were the case, she could not witness any thing but 
the heroism of the besieged and the uselessness of Austrian 
barbarity. The people of Lille, resisting with noble obsti- 
nacy, would not consent to surrender; and, on the 8th of 
October, while the Prussians were abandoning the Argonne, 
Duke Albert was obliged to quit Lille. General Labourdonnais, 
arriving from Soissons, and Beurnonville, returning from Cham- 
pagne, forced him to retreat rapidly from our frontiers, and the 
resistance of the people of Lille, published throughout all France, 
served to increase the general enthusiasm. 

_ Nearly about the same time, Custine* was attempting bold en- 


* © Count Adam Philippe Custine, born at Metz in 1740, served as 
captain in the seven years’ war. Through the influence of the. Duke of 
‘Choiseul, he obtained, in 1762, a regiment of dragoons, which was called by 
his name. In 1780 he exchanged this for the regiment of Saintonge, which 
was on the point of going to America, to the aid of the colonies. Qn his re- 
‘turn, he was appointed marechal de camp. In 1789 he was deputy of the 
nobility of Metz, and was one of the first who declared for the popular party. 
He subsequently entered the army of the North, and, in 1792, made himself 
master of the pass of Porentruy. He then received the command of the army 
of the Lower Rhine, and opened the campaign by taking possession of Spire. 
He next took Worms, then the fortress of Mentz, and then Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, on which he laid heavy contributions. In 1798 he was denounced, 
and received his dismissal, but the Convention afterwards invested him with 
the command of the Northern army. a he had hardly time to visit the 
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terprises, but with results more brilliant than solid, in the Palati- 
nate. Attached to Biron’s army, which was encamped along 
the Rhine, he was placed, with seventeen thousand men, at some 
distance from Spire. The grand invading army had but feebly 
protected its rear, whilst advancing into the interior of France. 
Weak detachments covered Spire, Worms, and Mayence. Cus- 
tine, perceiving this, marched for Spire, and entered it without 
resistance on the 30th of September. Emboldened by success, 
he penetrated on the 5th of October into Worms, without en- 
countering any greater difficulties, and obliged a garrison of two 
thousand seven hundred men to lay down their arms. He then 
took Frankenthal, and immediately directed his attention to the 
strong fortress of Mayence, which was the most important 
point of retreat for the Prussians, and in which they had been 
so imprudent as to leave but a moderate garrison. Custine, 
with seventeen thousand men and. destitute of matériel, could 
not attempt a siege; but he resolved to try a coup de main. The 
ideas which had roused France were agitating all Germany, and 
especially those cities which had universities. Mayence was 
one of these, and Custine contrived to establish a correspond- 
ence there. He approached the walls, withdrew on the false 
report of the arrival of an Austrian corps, returned, and, making 
great movements, deceived the enemy as to the strength of his 
army. Deliberations were held in the fortress. The design of 
capitulation was strongly supported by the partisans of the 
‘French, and on the 21st of October the gates were opened to 
Custine. The garrison laid down its arms, with the exception 
of eight hundred Austrians, who rejoined the grand army. The 
intelligence of these brilliant successes spread rapidly and caused 
an extraordinary sensation... They had certainly cost but little : 
at the same time, they were far less meritorious than the firmness 
of the people of Lill, and the magnanimous coolness displayed 
at St. Menehould ; but people were delighted with the transition 


from mere resistance to conquest. Thus far all would have been © 


Tight on Custine’s part, if, appreciating his position, he had pos- 
sessed the skill to terminate the campaign by a movement, 
which would have been practicable and decisive. ; 


At this moment the three armies of Dumouriez, Kellermann, 3 


‘and Custine, were by the most fortunate chance so placed that 
‘they might have destroyed the Prussians, and conquered by a 
‘single march the whole line of the Rhine to the sea. If Dumou- 
‘Tiez, less preoccupied by another idea, had kept Kellermann 
under his command and pursued the Prussians with his eighty 
thousand men ; if, at the same time, Custine, descending the 
Rhine from Mayence to Coblentz, had fallen upon their rear 
they must infallibly have been overpowered. Then, descending 


posts. Marat and Varennes were unceasing in their accusations against him; 
and the revolutionary tribunal soon afterwards condemned him to death,”— 
Encyclopedia Americana, E, 
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the Rhine to Holland, they might have taken Duke Albert in 
the rear, and obliged him either to lay down his, arms or to 
fight his way through them, and the whole Netherlands would 
haye been subdued. Treves and, Luxemburg, comprised within 
the line which we have described, would fall of course. All would 
_ be France as far as the Rhine, and the campaign would be over 
inamonth. Dumouriez abounded in genius, but his ideas had 
taken a different course. Impatient to return to Belgium, he 
thought of nothing but hastening thither immediately, to relieve 
Lille and to push Duke Albert in front. He left, Kellermann, 
therefore, alone to pursue the Prussians. The latter general 
might still have marched upon Coblentz, passing between. Lux- 
emburg and Treves, while Custine would be descending from 
Mayence. But Kellermann, who was not enterprising, had not 
sufficient confidence in the capabilities of his troops, which ap- 
peared harassed, and put them into cantonments around Metz. 
Custine, on his part, desirous of rendering himself independent, 
and of making brilliant incursions, had no inclination to join 
Kellermann and to confine himsélf within the limit of the Rhine. 
He never thought, therefore, of descending to Coblentz. Thus 
this admirable plan was neglected, ‘so ably seized and developed 
by the greatest of our military historians.* si 
Custine, though clever, was haughty, passionate, and incon- 
‘sistent. His chief aim was to make himself independent. of 
Biron and every other general, and he entertained the idea, of 
~ conquering around him. If he were to take Manheim, he should 
violate the neutrality of the elector-palatine, which the executive 
council had forbidden him to do. » He thought, therefore, of 
abandoning the Rhine, for the purpose of advancing into Ger- 
many. Frankfurt, situated on the Mayne, appeared to him a prize 
worth seizing, and thither he resolved to proceed. Nevertheless, 
this free commercial city, always neuter in the different wars, 
,and favourably disposed towards the French, did not deserve 
this mischievous preference. Being defenceless, it was easy to 
enter, but difficult to maintain one’s self there, and consequently it 
was useless to occupy it. This excursion could have but one 
object, that of levying contributions; and there was no justice 
in imposing them on a population habitually neuter, and meriting 
_ by its very disposition the good-will of France, whose principles 
it approved and to whom it wished success. Custine committed 
the fault of entering the city. This was on the 27th of October. 
He levied contributions, incensed the inhabitants, whom he 
converted into enemies of the French, and ran the risk, while 
proceeding towards the Mayn, of being cut off from the Rhine, 
either by the Prussians, if they had ascended as far as Bingen, 
or by the elector-palatine, if, breaking the neutrality, he had 


issued from Manheim. 
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The tidings of these incursions into the enemy’s territory con- 
tinued to excite great joy in France, who was astonished to find 
herself conquering, a few days only after she had been afraid of 
being conquered. The Prussians, being alarmed, threw a flying” 
bridge across the Rhine, for the purpose of ascending along the 
right bank and driving away the French. Fortunately for Custine, 
they were twelve days in crossing the river. Discouragement, 
disease, and the separation of the Austrians, had reduced that 
army to fifty thousand men. Clairfayt, with his eighteen thou- 
sand Austrians, had followed the general movement of our troops 
towards Flanders, and was proceeding to the aid of Duke 
Albert. The corps of emigrants had been disbanded, and the 
brilliant soldiery which composed it had either joined the corps 
of Condé or passed into foreign service. 

‘During these occurrences on the frontier of the North and of 
the Rhine, we were gaining other advantages on the frontier of 
the Alps. Montesquiou, who commmanded the army of the 
South, invaded Savoy, and detached one of his officers to 
occupy the county of Nice. This general, who had displayed 
in the Constituent Assembly all the abilities of a statesman, and 
who had not had time to exhibit the qualities of a military com- * 
mander, which he is asserted to have possessed, had been sum- 
moned to the bar of the Legislative to account for his conduct, 
which had been deemed too dilatory. He had found means to 
convince his accusers that the want of means and not of zeal 
was the cause of his tardiness, and had returned to the Alps. He 
belonged, however, to the first revolutionary generation, and 
this was incompatible with the new one. Again he was sent 
for, and he was on the point of being stripped of his command, 
when news arrived that he had entered Savoy. His dismissal 
was then suspended, and he was left to continue his conquest. 

According to the plan conceived by Dumouriez, when, as 
minister for foreign affairs, he superintended the departments 
both of diplomacy and war, France was to push her armies to 
her natural frontiers, the Rhine, and the lofty chain of the 
Alps. To this end, it was necessary to conquer Belgium, Savoy, 
and Nice. France had thus the advantage, in confining herself 
to natural principles, of despoiling only the two enemies with 
whom she was at war, the house of Austria and the court of 
Turin. It was this plan, which failed in April in Belgium, and 
was deferred till now in Savoy, that Montesquiou was about to 
execute his portion of. He gave a division to General Anselme, 
with orders to pass the Var and to proceed for Nice upon a given 
signal: he himself, with the greater part of his army, advanced 
from Grenoble upon Chambery ; he caused the Sardinian troops 
to'be threatened by St. Geniés, and, marching himself from the 
fort Barraux upon Mont-Melian, he succeeded in dividing and 
driving them back into the valleys. While his lieutenants were 
pursuing them, he advanced upon Chambery, on the 28th of 
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September, and made his triumphal entry into that city, to the 
great satisfaction of the inhabitants, who loved liberty like true 
sons of the mountains, and France like men speaking the same 
language, having the same manners, and belonging to the same 
basin. He immediately convoked an assembly of Savoyards, 
for the purpose of deliberating upon a question which could not 
be doubtful—the union of Savoy with France. 

At the same moment, Anselme, reinforced by six thousand 
Marseillais, whom he had demanded as auxiliaries, had a 
proached the Var, an unequal torrent, like all those which 
descend from lofty mountains, alternately swollen and dry, and 
incapable even of receiving a permanent bridge. Anselme 
boldly crossed the Var, and occupied Nice, which the Count St. 
André had just abandoned, and which the magistrates had 
pressed. him to enter, in order to put a stop to the excesses of the 
populace who were committing frightful depredations. The Sar- 
dinian troops retired towards the upper valleys ; Anselme pur- 
sued them; but he halted before a formidable post, that of 
Saorgio, from which he could not drive the Piedmontese. 

Meanwhile, the squadron of Admiral Truguet, combining its 
‘movements with those of General Anselme, had obtained the sur- 
render of Villafranca and borne away for the little principality of 
Oneglia. A great number of privateers were accustomed to take 
refuge in that port, and for this reason it would be of service to 
reduce it. But, while a French boat was advancing to parley, 
the right of nations was violated, and several men were killed 
by a general discharge. The admiral, laying his ships athwart 
the harbour, poured upon it an overwhelming fire, and then 
landed some troops, which sacked the town and made a great 
carnage among the monks, who were very numerous there, and 
who were said to be the instigators of this act of treachery. 
Such is the rigour of military law, which was inflicted without 
mercy on the unfortunate town of Oneglia. After this expe- 
dition, the French squadron returned off Nice, where Anselme, 
separated by the swelling of the Var from the rest of his army, 
was in a dangerous predicament. By carefully guarding him- 
self, however, against the post of Saorgio, and by treating the in- 
habitants better than he had done,* he rendered his position 
tenable, and was enabled to retain his conquest. 
» Montesquiou was, meanwhile, advancing from Chambery to- 
wards Geneva, and was likely soon to find himself in presence 
of Switzerland, which entertained extremely adverse. feelings 


_* “The republicans made a cruel use of their victory. The inhabitants of 
Nice and the neighbouring country were rewarded for the friendly reception 
they had given them, by plunder and outrages of every description. A pro- 
clamation issued by General Anselme against these excesses met with no sort 
of attention; and the commissioners appointed by the Convention to In- 
quire into the disorders were unable to make any effectual reparation. — 
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towards the French, and pretended to discover in the invasion of 
Savoy a danger to its neutrality. AAAnbe 

The sentiments of the cantons in regard to us were widely dif- 
ferent. All the aristocratic republics condemned our Revolution, 
Bere, in particular, and its avoyer, Stinger, held it in profound 
detestation; and the more so, because it furnished a subject of 
high gratification to the oppressed Pays de Vaud, The Helvetic 
aristocracy, excited by Stinger and the English ambassador, 
called for war against us, and laid great stress on the massacre 
of the Swiss guards on the 10th of August, the disarming of a 
regiment at Aix, and lastly, the occupation of the gorges of 
Porentruy, which belonged to the bishopric of Basle, and which 
Biron had caused to be occupied, for the purpose of closing the 
Jura. The moderate party, nevertheless, gained the ascendency, 
and an armed neutrality was determined upon. The canton of 


Berne, stillj more irritated and distrustful, sent a corps d’armée. 


to Nyon, and, under the pretext of an application from the ma- 
gistrates of Geneva, placed a garrison in that city. 

According to ancient treaties, Geneva, incase of a war between 
France and Savoy, was not to receive a garrison from either 
power. Our envoy immediately quitted the place, and the execu- 


tive council, instigated by Clavieres, who had formerly been ba-— 


nished from Geneva, and was jealous of introducing the Revolu- 
tion there, ordered Montesquiou to enforce the execution of the 
treaties. He was instructed, moreover, to put a garrison into 
the place, that is to say, to commit the same fault with which 
the Bernese were reproached. Montesquiou, sensible, in the first 
place, that he had not at the moment the means of taking Geneva, 
and in the next, that, by violating the neutrality and involving him- 
self in a war with Switzerland, he should throw open the east of 
France and expose the right flank of our defensive, resolved, 


on the one hand, to intimidate Geneva, while, on the other, he 
would endeavour to make the executive council listen to reason. 


He therefore loudly insisted on the departure of the Bernese 
troops, and strove to persuade the French ministry that this was 


all that could be required. His design was, in case of extremity, 
to bombard Geneva, and to proceed, by a bold march, towards” 
the canton of Vaud, for the purpose of producing a revolution.” 
Geneva consented to the departure of the Bernese troops, on | 
condition that Montesquiou should retire to the distance of ten 
leagues, which he immediately did. This concession, however | 
was censured at Paris; and Montesquiou, posted at Carouge, © 
where he was surrounded by Genevese exiles, who were desirous — 
of returning to their country, was worried between the fear of - 


embroiling France with Switzerland, and the fear of disobeying 
the executive council, which was incapable of appreciating the 
soundest military and political views. This negotiation, pro- 
longed by the distance of the places, was not yet brought near 
to a close, though it was the end of October. : 
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Such then was the state of our arms in October, 1792, from 
Dunkirk to Basle, and from Basle to Nice. The frontier of Cham- 
‘pagne was delivered from the grand invasion; the troops were 
proceeding from that province towards Flanders, to relieve Lille 
and to invade Belgium. Kellermann took up his quarters in 
Lorraine. -Custine, escaped from the control of Biron, master of 
-Mayence, and marching imprudently into the Palatinate and to 
the Mayn, rejoiced France by his conquests, affrighted Germany, 
and indiscreetly exposed himself to the risk of being cut off by 
the Prussians, who were ascending the Rhine, in sick and beaten 
but numerous bodies, and still capable of overwhelming the little 
French army. Biron was still encamped along the Rhine. Mon- 
tesquiou, master of Savoy, in consequence of the retreat of the 
Piedmontese beyond the Alps, and secured from fresh attacks 
by the snow, had to decide the question of Swiss neutrality 
either by arms or by negotiations. Lastly, Anselme, master of 
Nice, and supported by a squadron, was enabled to resist in his 
position, in spite! of the swelling of the Var, and of the Pied- 
montese collected above him at the post of Saorgio. . 

_ «While the war was about to be transferred from Champagne 
to Belgium, Dumouriez had solicited permission to go to Paris 
for two or three days only, for the purpose of concerting with the 
‘ministers the invasion of the Netherlands, and the general plan 
of all the military operations. His enemies reported that he was 
coming to gain applause, and that he was leaving the duties of 
his command for the sake of a frivolous gratification of vanity. 
These reproaches were exaggerated, for Dumouriez’s command 
suffered nothing by his absence, and mere marches of troops 
could be performed without him. His presence, on the contrary, 
was likely to be very useful to the council for the determination 
of a general plan; and, besides, he might be forgiven an im- 
patience of glory, so general among men, and so excusable when 
it does not interfere with duties. 
‘He arrived in Paris on the 11th of October. His situation was 
perplexing, for he could not stand well with either of the two 
arties. He disliked the violence of the Jacobins, and he had 
roken with the Girondins by expelling them a few months 
before from the ministry. Very favourably received, however, 
throughout all Champagne, he was still more warmly welcomed 
in Paris, especially by the ministers and by Roland himself, who 
discarded all personal resentments when the public welfare was 
at stake. He presented himself before the Convention ‘on the 
12th. No sooner was he announced, than mingled acclamations 
and applause arose on all sides. In a simple, energetic speech, 
he gave a brief sketch of the whole campaign of the Argonne, 
and bestowed the highest commendations on his troops, and on 
Kellermann himself. His staff then brought forward a standard 
taken from the emigrants, and offered it to the Assembly as a 
monument of the vanity of their projects. Immediately after- 
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wards, the deputies hastened to surround him, and the sitting 
was closed, in order to afford free scope for their congratulations. 
It was more especially the numerous deputies of the Plain, the 
impartials, as they were termed, who, having neither rupture nor 
revolutionary indifference to lay to his charge, gave him the 
warmest and most cordial welcome. The Girondins were not 
behindhand ; yet, whether it was their fault or his, the reconci- 
liation was not complete, and a lurking relic of coolness was per- 
ceptible between them. The Mountaineers, who had reproached 
him with a momentary attachment to Louis XVI., and who 
found him, in his manners, his merit, and his elevation, already 
too like the Girondins, grudged him the testimonies paid to him 
in that quarter, and supposed these testimonies to be more 
significant than they really were. OF 

After the Convention, he had yet to visit the Jacobins, and 
this power had then become so imposing, that the victorious 
general could not omit paying them his homage. It was there 
that opinion in fermentation formed all its plans and issued all 
its decrees. If an important law, a high political question, a great 
revolutionary measure was to be brought forward, the Jacobins, 
always more prompt, hastened to open the discussion and to give 
their opinion. Immediately afterwards, they thronged to the com- 
mune and to the sections; they wrote to all the affiliated clubs; 
and the opinion which they had expressed, the wish which they 
had conceived, returned in the form of addresses from every part 
of France, and in the form of armed petitions from all the quarters 
of Paris. When, in the municipal councils, in the sections, and 
in all the assemblies invested with any authority whatever, there 
was still some hesitation on a question, from a last respect for 
legality, the Jacobins, who esteemed themselves free as thought, 
boldly cut the knot, and every insurrection was proposed among 
them long beforehand. They had for a whole month deliberated 
on that of the 10th of August. Besides this initiative in every 
question, they had arrogated to themselves an inexorable in- 
quisition into all the details of the government, If a minister, 
the head of a public office, a contractor, was accused, commis- 
sioners sent by the Jacobins went to the offices. and demanded 
exact accounts, which were delivered to them without haughti- 
ness, without disdain, and without impatience. very citizen, 
had to complain of any act whatever, had only to apply to the 
society, and officious advocates were appointed to obtain jus- 
tice for him. One day perhaps soldiers would complain of their 
officers, workmen of their employers; the next, an actress 
might be seen demanding justice against her manager; nay 
once a Jacobin came to demand reparation for adultery com- 
mitted with his wife by one of his colleagues. 

Every one was anxious to have his name entered in the re- 
gister of the society, in order to attest his patriotic zeal: Almost 
all the deputies who had recently arrived in Paris had hastened 
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to present themselves at the Jacobins for that purpose; there 
had been counted one hundred and thirteen of them in one 
week, and even such as never meant to attend the meetings of 
the club nevertheless applied for admission. The affiliated 
societies wrote from the extremities of the provinces, inquiring 
if the deputies of their departments had got themselves enrolled, 
and if they were assiduous members. The wealthy of the 
capital strove to gain pardon for their wealth by going to the 
Jacobins to put on the red cap, and their equipages blocked up 
the entrance to that abode of equality. While the hall was 
filled with its numerous members, and the tribunes were crowded 
with people, an immense concourse, mingled with carriages, 
waited at the door and with loud shouts demanded admission. 
Sometimes this multitude became irritated when rain, so com- 
mon under the sky of Paris, aggravated the wearisomeness of 
waiting, and then some member demanded the admission of the 
good people, who were suffering at the doors of the hall. Marat 
had frequently claimed this privilege on such occasions; and 
when the admission was granted, sometimes even before, an 
immense multitude of both sexes poured in and mingled with 
the members. 

It was in the evening that they met. Anger, excited and 
repressed in the Convention, here vented itself in a free ex- 
plosion. Night, the multitude of auditors, all contributed to 
heat the imagination. The sitting was frequently prolonged 
till it degenerated into a tremendous tumult, and there the agi- 
tators gathered courage for the most audacious attempts on the 
following day. Still this society, so imbued with a demagogue 
spirit, was not what it subsequently became. The equipages of 
those who came to abjure the inequality of conditions were still 
suffered to wait at the door. Some members had made ineffec- 
tual attempts to speak with their hats on, but they had been 
obliged to uncover themselves. Brissot, it is true, had just 
been excluded by a solemn decision; but Petion continued to 

reside there, amidst applause. Chabot, Collot-d’Herbois, and 
Pabre-d’Felantine were the favourite speakers. Marat: still 
appeared strange there, and Chabot observed, in the language 
of the place, that Marat was “a hedgehog which could not be 
laid hold of any where.” 9 a8 

- Dumouriez was received by Danton, who presided at the 
sitting. He was greeted with numerous plaudits, and the sight 
of him gained forgiveness for the supposed friendship of the 
Girondins. He made a short speech appropriate to his situa- 
tion, and promised to march before the end of the month at the 
head of sixty thousand men, to attack kings and to save the people 
from tyranny. 1S ae : ; 

Danton, replying in similar style, said that, in rallying the 
French at the camp of St. Menehould, he had deserved well of 
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the country, but that a new career was opening for him ;, that 
he must now make crowns fall before the red cap with which 


the society had honoured him, and that-his name would then 


shine among the most glorious names of France. Collot-d’?Her- 
bois then addressed him in a speech which shows both the lan- 
guage of that period and the feelings of the moment in regard 
to the general. aS heer 

“It was not a king who appointed thee, O Dumouriez ; it 
was thy fellow-citizens. Bear in mind that a general of the 
republic ought to serve none but the republic. Thou hast heard 
of Themistocles: he had just saved Greece at Salamis; but, 
calumniated by his enemies, he was forced to seek an asylum 
among tyrants. They wanted him to serve against his country. 
His only answer was to plunge his sword into his heart. Dumou- 
riez, thou hast enemies; thou wilt be calumniated : remember 
Themistocles ! T 

« Enslaved nations are awaiting.thy assistance. Thou wilt 
soon set them free. What.a glorious mission !...Thou must 
nevertheless guard thyself against any excess of generosity to- 
wards thine enemies. Thou hast conducted back the King of 
Prussia rather too much in the French manner. But Austria, we 
hope, will pay doubly. obs Lidl 
~ © Thou art going to Brussels, Dumouriez. .. I have nothing 
to say to thee... If, however, thou shouldst there find an exe- 
crable woman, who came beneath the walls of Lille to feast her 
ferocity with the sight of red-hot balls !.. . But no, that woman 
will not wait for thy coming. 

“At Brussels, hberty will again spring up under thy feet. 
Citizens, maidens, matrons, children, will throng around thee 
——O what happiness art thou about to enjoy, Dumouriez! My 
wife is from Brussels ; she too will embrace thee !’’* 4 


* The report of the speech addressed by Collot-d’Herbois to Dumouriez, 
as given in the Journal des Jacobins, is as follows : 
“T meant to speak of our armies, and I congratulated myself on having to 


speak of them in the presence of the soldier whom you have just heard. I ~ 


meant to censure the answer of the president; I have already said several 
times that the president ought never to reply to the members of the society ; 
but he has replied to all the soldiers of the army. This answer gives to all a 
signal testimony of your satisfaction: Dumouriez will share it with all his 
brethren in arms, for he knows that without them his glory would be nothing. 
We must accustom ourselves to this language. Dumouriez has done his 
duty. This is his best recompence. It is not because he is. a general that I 
praise him, but because he is a French soldier. 

_ “Is it not true, general, that it is a glorious thing to command a repub- 
lican army ? that thou hast found a great difference between this army, and. 
those of despotism? The French are not possessed of bravery only ; they 
have something beyond the mere contempt of death; for who is there that 
fears death? But those inhabitants of Lille and Thionville, who coolly await 
the red-hot balls, who continue immoyeable amid the bursting of bombs and 
the destruction of their houses—is not this the development of all the 
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* Danton then retired with Dumouriez, whom he seized upon, 
and to whom he did, as it were, the honours of the new republic, 
Danton having shown at Paris as firm a countenance as Dumou- 
riez at St. Menehould, they were regarded as the two saviours of 
virtues? Ah, yes, those virtues are above all triumphs! A new manner of 
making war is now invented, and our enemies will not find it out: tyrants 
will not be able to do any thing so long as free men shall be resolved to . 
defend themselves. 

~-“ A creat number of our brethren have fallen in the defence of liberty ; 
they are dead, but their memory is dear to us.. They have left examples 
which live in our hearts—but do they live who have attacked us? No: they 
are crushed, and their cohorts are but heaps of carcasses, which are rotting on 
the spot where they fought ; they are but an infectious dunghill, which the 
sun of liberty will Lae great diffoulty to purify. . . . That host of walking 
skeletons closely resembles the skeleton of tyranny ; and like it they will not 
fail to succumb. . . What is become of those old generals of high renown ? 
Their shadow vanishes before the almighty genius of liberty ; they flee, and 
they have but dungeons for their retreat, for dungeons will soon be the only 
palaces of despots : they flee because the nations are rising. 

~ “Tt was not aking who appointed. thee, Dumouriez ; it was thy fellow- 
citizens : recollect that a general of the republic ought never to treat with 
tyrants ; recollect that such generals as thyself ought never to serve any but 
liberty. Thou hast heard of Themistocles: he had saved Greece by the 
battle of Salamis ; he was calumniated—thou hast thy enemies, Dumouriez ; 
thou shalt be calumniated, and that is the reason I talk to thee—Themistocles 
was calumniated; he was unjustly punished by his: fellow-citizens ; he found 
an asylum among tyrants, but still he was Themistocles. He was asked to 
bear arms against his country. ‘ My sword, said he, ‘shall never serve 
tyrants !’ and he plunged it into his heart. I will also remind thee of Scipio. 

. Antiochus endeavoured to bribe that great man by offering him a most valuable 
hostage, his own son. ‘ Thou hast not wealth enough to purchase my con- 
science,’ replied Scipio, ‘and nature knows no love superior to the love of 
country.’ , : 

“ Nations are groaning in slavery. Thou wilt soon deliver them. What a 
glorious mission! Success is not doubtful ; the citizens who are waiting for 
thee, hope for thee ; and those’ who are here urge thee on. ~~ We must, how- 
ever, reproach thee with some excess of generosity towards thine enemies ; 
thou hast conducted back the King of Prussia rather too much in the French 
manner—in the old French manner, that is to say. (Applause.) But let us 
hope that Austria will pay double ; she has money ; don’t spare her; thou 
‘canst not make her pay too much for the outrages which her race has com- 

‘mitted upon mankind. ; 

_ Thou art going to. Brussels, Dumouriez (applause); thou wilt pass 
through Courtrai.. There the French name has been profaned; the traitor 
Jarry has burned houses. Thus far I have spoken only to thy courage. I 

“now speak to thy heart. Be mindful of those unfortunate inhabitants of 

-Courtrai ; disappoint not their hopes this time ; promise them the justice of 

‘the nation ; the nation will stand by thee. 

« When thou shalt be at Brussels. . . I have nothing to say to thee concern- 

ing the conduct which thou hast to pursue. . . If thou there findest an ex- 

-ecrable woman, who came to the foot of the walls of Lille to feast her ferocity 
with the sight of red-hot balls . . but that woman will not await thee. . . lee 

thou shouldst find her, she would be thy prisoner ; we have others belonging 
to her family . . thou wouldst send her hither , . . Jet her be shaved in such 

a manner that she never again could wear a wig. P F 
._ «© At Brussels, liberty will revive under thy auspices. A whole nation 
will give itself up to joy: thou wilt restore children to their fathers, ba to 
their husbands ; the sight of thy happiness will be a recreation to thee after 
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the Revolution, and they were applauded together at all the 
public places where they made their appearance. A certain in- 
stinct drew these two men towards one another, notwithstanding 
the difference of their habits. They were the rakes of the two 
systems, who united with the like genius the like love of pleasure, 
but with a different sort of corruption. Danton had that of the 
people, Dumouriez that of courts; but, more lucky than his col- 
Teague, the latter had only served generously and sword in hand, 
while Danton had been so unfortunate as to sully a great cha- 
racter by the atrocities of September. 

Those brilliant saloons where the celebrated men of former 
days enjoyed their glory; where, during the whole of the last 
century, Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, Rousseau, had been list- 
ened to and applauded—those saloons no longer existed. There 
was left the simple and select society of Madame Roland, which 
brought together all the Girondins, the handsome Barbaroux, the 
clever Louvet, the grave Buzot, the brilliant Guadet, the per- 
suasive Vergniaud, and where still a pure language prevailed, 
conversations replete with interest, and elegant and polished man- 
ners. The ministers met there twice a week, and dined together 
off a single course. Such was the new republican society, which 
joined to the graces of old France the gravity of the new, and 
which was so soon to be swept away by demagogue coarseness. 

Dumouriez attended one of these simple repasts, felt an un- 
pleasant sensation at first in the presence of those former friends 
whom he had driven from the ministry, and of that woman who 
appeared to him too austere, and to whom he appeared too 
licentious : but he supported this situation with his accustomed 
spirit, and was touched in particular by the sincere cordiality of 
Roland. Besides the society of the Girondins, that of the artists 
was the only one which had survived the dispersion of the 
ancient aristocracy. Almost all the artists had warmly em- 
braced a revolution, which avenged them of high-born disdain 
and promised favour to genius alone. They welcomed Dumou- 
riez, in their turn, and gave him an entertainment at which all the 
talents that the capital contained were assembled. But, in the 
very midst of this entertainment, a strange scene occurred to 
interrupt it, and to produce as much disgust as surprise. 

Marat, ever prompt to outstrip revolutionary suspicions, was 
not satisfied with the general, The merciless denouncer of all 
those who enjoyed the public favour, he had always anticipated 
by his disgusting invectives the disgrace incurred by the popular 
leaders. Mirabeau, Bailly, Lafayette, Petion, the Girondins, had 
been assailed by his abuse, while yet in the possession of all 
their popularity, Since the 10th of August, in particular, 


thy labours. Boys, citizens, girls, women, will throng around thee, will all 

embrace thee as their father! Ah! how happy wilt thou be, Dumouriez!. . 

My wife, she comes from Brussels ; she will embrace thee too.” 
This speech was frequently interrupted by vehement applause. 


—— 


—— 
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he had indulged all the extravagances of his mind; and, 
though revolting to upright and reasonable men, and strange 
at least to hot-headed revolutionists, he had been encouraged 
by suecess. He failed not, therefore, to consider himself as 
im some measure a public man, essential to the new order of 
things. He spent part of his time in collecting reports, in cir- 
culating them in his paper, and in visiting the bureaux for the 
purpose of redressing the wrongs committed by administrators 
against the people. Communicating to the public the particulars 
of his life, he declared in one of his numbers* that his avo- 
cations were overwhelming, that, out of his twenty-four hours in 
the day, he allowed but two for sleep, and one only to the table 
and to his domestic concerns; that, besides the hours devoted to 
his duty as a deputy, he regularly spent six in collecting the 
complaints of a multitude of unfortunate and oppressed persons, 
and in endeavouring to obtain redress for them ; that he passed the 
remaining hours in reading and answering a multitude of letters, 
in writing his observations on public events, in receiving denun- 
ciations, in ascertaining the veracity of the denouncers, lastly, in 
editing his paper and superintending the printing of a great 
work. For three years, he said, he had not taken a quarter of 
an hour’s recreation; and it makes one shudder to think what 
so inordinate a mind, coupled with such unceasing activity, is 
capable of producing in a revolution. 50 
_ Marat pretended to discover in Dumouriez nothing but an 
aristocrat of dissolute manners, who was not to be trusted. As 
an addition to his motives, he had been informed that Dumouriez 
had recently proceeded with the utmost severity against two 
battalions of volunteers, who had slaughtered some emigrant 
deserters. Repairing immediately to the Jacobins, he denounced 
the general in their tribune, and asked for two commissioners to 
go with him and question him concerning his conduct. Mon- 
taut and Bentabolle were instantly appointed, and away he 
went with them. Dumouriez was not at home. Marat hurried 
to the different theatres, and at length learned that Dumou- 
riez was attending an entertainment given to him by the artists 
at the house of Mademoiselle Candeille, a celebrated woman 
of that day. Marat scrupled not to proceed thither not- 
withstanding his disgusting costume. The carriages, the de- 
tachments of the national guard, which he found at the door of 
the house where the dinner was given, the presence of Santerre, 
the commandant, and of a great number of deputies, and the 
arrangements of the entertainment, excited his spleen. He 
boldly went forward and asked for Dumouriez. A sort of mur- 
mur arose at his approach. The mention of his name caused the 
disappearance of a number of faces, which, he said, could not 
endure his accusing looks. Proceeding straight forward to 


* Journal de la République Francaise, No. xciii., Jan. 9, 1793. 
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that period.* ; 


-* The following account of the visit paid by Marat to Dumouriez at Ma- 
‘demoiselle Candeille’s is extracted fromthe Journal de la République fran- 
aise; it was written by Marat himself, and published in his paper of Tuesday, 
October 17, 1792... ee a cS 
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» “ Declaration of the Friend of the People. ie 
* 
. Less surprised than indignant at seeing former valets of the court, placed 
by the course of events at the head of our armies, and, since the 10th of 
August, kept in their places by influence, intrigue, and stupidity, carry their 
audacity so far as to degrade and treat as criminals two patriot battalions, 
upon the ridiculous and most probably false pretext that some individuals 
had murdered four Prussian deserters ; I presented myself at the tribune of 
the Jacobins, to expose this odious proceeding, and to apply for two commis- 
_ sioners distinguished: for their civism, to accompany me to Dumouriez, and 
to be witnesses of his answers to my questions. I repaired. to him with 
citizens Bentabolle and Monteau, two of my colleages in the Convention. 
We were told that he was gone to the play and was to sup in town. seh 
“ We knew that he had returned from the Variétés ; we went in quest of 
him to the club of D. Cypher, where we were told that he was expected-to 
be. Labour lost. At length we learned that he was to sup at the little house 
of Talma, in the Rue Chantereine, A file of carriages and brilliant illumina- 
tions pointed out to us the temple where the children’ of ‘Thalia were enter- 
taining a son of Mars. We were surprised to find Parisian national guards 
within and without. After passing through an antechamber full of servants, 
Intermixed with heiduks, we arrived at a saloon containing a’ numerous com- 
pany.. Sk she Ae CE eee de ol a 
_‘ At the door was Santerre, general of the Parisian army, performing the 
‘Office of lackey, or gentleman-usher. He announced me in a loud voice the 
moment he saw me, which displeased me exceedingly, inasmuch as it was 
likely to drive away certain masks which one would like to be acquainted 
with. However, I saw enough to gain a clue to the intrigues.. I shall say. 
nothing of halfa score of fairies destined to grace the entertainment, Politics 
were probably not the object of their meeting, Neither shall I say any thing 


of the national officers who were paying their court to the great general, or of — 


the old valets of the court who formed his retinue, in the dress of aides-de- 


camp.—And lastly, I shall say.nothing of the-master of the house, who was _ 
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Dumouriez had spent four days at Paris, and during that time 
he had not been able to come to a good understanding with the 
Girondins, though he had among them an intimate friend in 
the person of Gensonné. He had merely advised the latter to 


among them in the costume ofa player. But I cannot help declaring, in 
illustration of the operations of the Convention, and of the character of the 
jugglers of decrees, that, in the august company were Kersaint, the great busy- 
body Lebrun, Roland, Lasource,. » Chenier, all tools of the faction of the 
federative republic, and Dulaure and Gorsas, their libelling errand-boys. As 
there was a large party, I distinguished three conspirators only; perhaps 
they were more numerous ; and, as it was now still early, it is probable that 
they had not all arrived, for the Vergniauds, the Buzots, the Camuses, the 
Rabauts, the Lacroix, the Guadets, the Barbaroux, and other leaders were 
no doubt of the party, since they belong to the secret conclave. — 

“ Before I proceed to our conversation with Dumouriez, I shall here pause 
a moment, to make with the judicious reader some observations that will not 
be misplaced. Is it to be conceived that this generalissimo of the republic; 
who has suffered the King of Prussia to escape from Verdun, and who has 
capitulated with the enemy, whom he might have cooped up in his camps, and 
forced to lay down his arms, instead of favouring his retreat, should have 
chosen so critical a moment to abandon the armies under his command, to 
run to playhouses, to get himself applauded, and to indulge in orgies at an 
actor’s with nymphs of the opera ? 

“ Dumouriez has disguised the secret motives which call him to Paris under 
the pretext of concerting with the ministers the plan of the operations of the 
campaign. What! witha Roland, a frére cowpe-choux and petty intriguer, 
acquainted only with the mean ways of lying and low cunning! with a Le- 
page, a worthy disciple of his patron, Roland! with a Claviéres, who knows 
nothing but the terms of stock-brokering! witha Garat, .who comprehends 
nothing but the affected phrases and the tricks of an academic parasite. .I 
shall say nothing of Monge; he is deemed a patriot ; but he is just as igno- 
rant of military operations as his colleagues, who know nothing at all about 
them. .Dumouriez is come to concert with the leaders of the party which is 
caballing for the establishment of a federative republic. That is his errand. 

“On entering the saloon where the entertainment was given, I perceived 
plainly that my presence damped the gaiety of the guests, which is not to be 
wondered at, when it is considered that I am a bugbear to the enemies of the 
country. Dumouriez,in particular, appeared disconcerted. I begged him to- 
step with me into another room, as I wished to converse with him a few mo-. 
ments in private. I addressed him, and our conversation was word for word 
as follows: ‘Weare members of the National Convention, and we come, sir, 
to beg you to give us some explanation relative to the affair of the two batta-- 
lions, the Mauconseil and the Republicain, accused by you of having mur- 
dered four Prussian deserters in cold blood. We have searched the offices of’ 
the military committee and those of the war department; we cannot there 
find the least proof of the crime; and nobody can furnish information on all 

these points but yourself’—*‘ Gentlemen, I have sent all the documents to 
the minister.—* We assure you, sir, that we have in our hands a memorial, 
drawn up in his office and in his name, purporting that there are no facts 
whatever for pronouncing upon this alleged crime, and that for such we must 
address ourselves to you. —‘ But, gentlemen, I have informed the Convention, 
and to it.I refer you.‘ Permit us, sir, to observe, that the information fur- 
_nished is not sufficient, since the committees of the Convention, to which this 
“matter has been referred, have declared in their report that it was impossible 
for them to pronounce for want. of particulars and proofs of the crime de- 


_mounced. We beg you to say whether you know all the circumstances of 
this affair’—*‘ Certainly, of my own knowledge.’—‘ Then it is not merely a 


_confidential denunciation made by you on the faith of M. Duchaseau ?’— 
VOL, II. : K 
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reconcile himself with Danton, as with the most powerful man, 
and the one, who, notwithstanding his vices, might become most 
serviceable to the wellmeaning. Neither was Dumouriez on better 
terms with the Jacobins, with whom he was disgusted, and to 
whom he was an object of suspicion, on account of his supposed 
friendship with the Girondins. His visit to Paris had, there- 
fore, not served him much with either of the parties, but it had 
proved more beneficial to him in a military respect. 

According to his custom, he had drawn up a general plan, 
which had been adopted by the executive council. Agreeably to 
this plan, Montesquiou* was to maintain his position along the 


« But, gentlemen, when I assert a thing, I think I oughtto be believed.’— 
‘Sir, if we thought as you do on that point, weshould not have taken the step 
that has brought us hither. We hayegreat reasons to doubt; several mem- 
bers of the military committee -have informed us that these pretended Prus- 
sians were four French emigrants.’—-‘ Well, gentlemen, if that were the case ? 
—‘ Sir, that would absolutely change the state of the matter, and, without 
approving beforehand the conduct of the battalions, perhaps they are abso- 
lutely innocent : it is the circumstances which provoked the murder that it is 
important to know. Now, letters from the army state that these emigrants 
were discovered to be spies sent by the enemy, and that they even rose 
against the national guards.’-—‘ What, sir, do you then approve the insubor- 
dination of the soldiers ’—‘ No, sir, I do not approve the insubordination of 
the soldiers, but I detest the tyranny of the officers ; I have too much reason 
. to believe that this is a machination of Duchaseau against the patriot batta- 
lions, and the manner in which you have treated them is revolting.-—* Mon- 
sieur Marat, you are too warm ; I cannot enter into explanations with you.’ 
Here Dumouriez, finding himself too closely pressed, extricated himself from 
the dilemma by leaving us. My two colleagues followed him, and, in the con- 
versation which they had with him, he confined himself to saying that he had 
sent the documents to the minister. While they were talking, I found myself 
surrounded by all the aides-de-camp of Dumouriez, and by the officers of the 
Parisian guard. Santerre strove to appease me: he talked to me about the 
necessity of subordination in the troops. ‘I know that as well as you,’ I re- 
plied ; * but Iam disgusted at the manner in which the soldiers of the country 
are treated: I have still at heart the massacres at Nancy and in the Champ 
de Mars.’ Here some aides-de-camp of Dumouriez began to declaim against 
agitators. ‘ Cease those ridiculous exclamations !’ I exclaimed ; ‘ there are no 
agitators in our armies but the infamous officers, their spies, and the per- 
fidious courtiers, whom we have had the folly to leave at the head of our 
troops.’ Ispoke to Moreton Chabrillant and to Bourdoin, one of whom was 
formerly a valet of the court, and the other a spy of Lafayette. 

“I was indignant at all that I had heard, and at all the atrocity that I sus- 
pected in the odious conduct of our generals. As I could not bear to stay 
any longer, I left the party, and I beheld with astonishment in the adjoining 
room, the doors of which were ajar, several of Dumouriez’s heiduks, with 
drawn swords at their shoulders. I know not what could be the object of 
this ridiculous farce ; if it was contrived for the purpose of intimidating me 
it must be admitted that the valets of Dumouriez entertain high notions of 
liberty. Have patience, gentlemen, we will teach you to know it. Mean- 
while be assured that your master dreads the point of my pen much more 
than I fear the swords of his ragamuffins.” 

* «Anne Pierre Montesquiou Fezenzac, born in 1741, was a major- 
general, a member of the French Academy, and deputy from the nobilityof 


Paris to the States-general. In 1791, at the time of the King’s flight, he de- _ 


clared himself devoted to the Assembly, and, renewing his civic oath, was 
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Alps, and to secure the great chain as a boundary by completing 
the conquest of Nice, and striving to keep up the neutrality of 
Switzerland. Biron was to be reinforced, in order to guard the 
Rhine from Basle to Landau. A corps of twelve thousand men, 


under the command of General Meusnier, was destined to move 


to therear of Custine, in order to cover his communications. 
Kellermann had orders to leave his quarters, to pass rapidly be- 
tween Luxemburg and Treves, to hasten to Coblentz, and thus 
to do what he had already been advised, and what he and Cus- 


tine had so long neglected to do. Then, taking the offensive 


with eighty-thousand men, Dumouriez was to complete the 
French territory by the projected acquisition of Belgium. Keep- 
ing thus the defensive on all the frontiers protected by the 
nature of the soil, the French would boldly attack only on the 
open frontier, that of the Netherlands, where, according to the” 
expression of Dumouriez, a man could defend himself only by 
gaining batiles. 

He obtained, by means of Santerre, compliance with his sug- 
gestions that the absurd idea of a camp near Paris should be 
relinquished ; that the men, artillery, ammunition, provisions, and. 
necessaries for encamping collected there, should be despatched 
to Flanders for the use of his army which was in want of every 
thing ; that to these should be added shoes, great-coats, and six 
millions in cash to supply the soldiers with ready money, till 
they should enter the Netherlands, after which he hoped to be 
able to provide for himself. He set out, about the 16th of Octo- 
ber, with somewhat different notions of what is called public 
gratitude, on rather worse terms with the parties than before, 
and at the utmost indemnified for his journey by certain military 
arrangements made with the executive council. 

During this interval, the Convention had continued to act 


sent into the departments of the Moselle, the Meuse, and the Ardennes, in 
order to dispose the minds of the people in favour of the Assembly. Some 
time after he was appointed commander-in-chief of the army of the South ; he 
was soon afterwards denounced by Barrére as having sought to favour the 
King of Sardinia, and hurt the interest of the patriots in his treaty with the 
republic of Geneva. A decree of accusation was then passed against him, but 
when the commissioners appointed to seize him arrived at the gates of 
Geneva, they learned that he was gone into Switzerland, and had carried 
with him the military chest, to compensate for the property he had left in 
France. A decree of 1795 left Montesquiou at liberty to return to France; 
and, in 1797, he reappeared in the constitutional circle, which the Directory 
then endeavoured to oppose to the Clichyan party. He died at Paris in 
1798.”—Biographie Moderne. at eS 

“ Montesquiou wrote, in 1798, a work entitled ‘On the Administration of 


‘Finance in a Republic,’ which shows a true zeal for the government under 


which he lived, and-a degree of talent well calculated to serve it. Never was 


he heard to utter a word that could betray the faintest regret for his station 


before the Revolution ; and yet he was, perhaps, one of those who had lost 
by it most power, most honours, and most wealth.”—Rederer. 
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against the commune, by urging its renewal and closely watch- 
ing all its proceedings. "Petion had been elected mayor by a 
majority of 13,899 votes, while Robespierre had obtained but 
twenty-three, Billaud-Varennes fourteen, Panis eighty, and 
Danton eleven. The popularity of Robespierre and Petion must 
not, however, be measured according te this difference in the 
number of votes; because people were accustomed to see in the 
one a mayor, and in the other a deputy, and did not care to make 
any thing else of either; but this immense majority proves the 
popularity which the =<. chief of the Girondin party still 
possessed. We should not omit to mention that Bailly obtained 
two votes—a singular memento bestowed on that worthy ma- 
gistrate of 1789. Petion declined the mayoralty, weary of the 
convulsions of the commune, and preferring the functions of 
deputy to the National Convention. 

he three principal measures projected in the famous sitting 
of the 24th were a law against instigations to murder, a decree 
relative to the formation of a departmental guard, and lastly an 
accurate report of the state of Pans. The two former, intrusted 
to the commission of nine, excited a continual outery at the 
Jacobins, at the commune, and in the sections. The commission 
of nine nevertheless proceeded with its task ; and from seve- 
ral departments, among others Marseilles and Calvados, there 
arrived, as before the 10th of August, battalions which antici- 
pated the decree respecting the departmental guard. Roland, 
to whom the third measure, namely, the report on the state of 
the capital, was allotted, performed his part without weakness 
and with the strictest truth. He desenbed and excused the 
inevitable confusion of the first insurrection; but he delineated 
with energy, and branded with reprobation, the crimes added by 
the 2d of September to the revolution of the 10th of August. 
He exposed all the excesses of the commune, its abuses of power, 
its arbitrary imprisonments, and its immense peculations, He 
concluded with these words: . 

*“ A wise department, but possessing little power; an active 

and despotic commune ; an excellent population, but the sound 

art of which is intimidated or under constraint, while the other 
is wrought upon by flatterers and inflamed by calumny; confu- 
sion of powers; abuse and contempt of the authonitties; the 
public force weak or reduced to a cipher by being badly com- 
manded ;—such is Paris !” ’ 

His report was received with applause by the usual majority, 
though, during the reading of it, some murmurs had been raised 
by the Mountain. A letter, written by an individual to a magi- 
strate, communicated by that magistrate to the executive coun- 
cil, and unveiling the design ofa new 2d of September against 
a part of the Convention, excited great agitation. In that letter 
there was this expression relative to the plotters: “They are 
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determined to let none speak but Robespierre.” At these words, 
all eyes were fixed upon him. Some expressed their indignation, 
others urged him to speak. He accordingly addressed the 
Assembly, for the purpose of counteracting the impression pro- 
duced by Roland’s report, which he termed a defamatory ro- 
mance; and he insisted that publicity ought not to be given to 
that report, before those who were accused, and himself in par- 
ticular, had been heard. Then, expatiating on so much as 
related to him personally, he began to justify himself; but he 
could not gain a hearing on account of the noise which pre- 
vailed in the hall. Robespierre, having succeeded in quelling 
the uproar, recommenced his apology, and challenged his adver- 
Saries to accuse him to his face, and to produce a single positive 
roof against him. At this challenge, Louvet started ups: eRe 
is I,” said he; “I who accuse thee.” He was already at the 
foot of the tribune when he uttered these words, and Barbaroux 
and Rebecqui had followed him thither to support the accusa- 
tion. At this sight Robespierre was agitated, and his coun- 
tenance betrayed his emotion.* He proposed that his accuser 
should be heard, and that he should then have leave to reply. 
Danton, who succeeded him in the tribune, complained of the 
system of calumny organized against the commune and the de- 
putation of Paris, and repeated, concerning Marat, who was the 
principal cause of all these accusations, what he had already 
declared, namely, that he disliked him, that he had experienced 
his volcanic and unsociable temper, and that all idea of a trium- 
viral coalition was absurd. ‘He concluded by moving that a 
day should be fixed for discussing the report. The Assembly 
ordered it to be printed, but deferred its distribution among the 
departments till Louvet and Robespierre should have been heard. 
Ouvet was a man of great boldness and courage. His patriot~ 
ism was sincere,-but his hatred of Robespierre was blended with 
resentment occasioned by a personal quarrel, begun at the Jaco- 
bins, continued in La Sentinelle, revived in the electoral assem- 
bly, and rendered more violent since he was face to face with 
his jealous rival in the National Convention. With extreme petu- 
lance of disposition, Louvet united a romantic and credulous 
imagination, which misled him and caused him to suppose con- 
certed plans and plots, where there was nothing more than the 
spontaneous effect of the passions. He firmly believed in his own 
suppositions, and strove to force his friends also to put faith in 
them. But in the cool good sense of Roland and Petion, and in 
the indolent impartiality of Vergniaud, he had to encounter an 
opposition which mortified him. Buzot, Barbaroux, Guadet, 


* “ Robespierre, whose countenance had till then been firm, and his manner 
composed, was now profoundly agitated. He had once measured his powers 
at the Jacobins with this redoubtable adversary, whom he knew to be clever, 
impetuous, and regardless of consequences.”—Mignet. E. 
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without being equally credulous, without supposing such com- 
plicated machinations, believed in the wickedness of their ad~ 
versaries, and seconded Louvet’s attacks from indignation and. 
courage. Salles, deputy of La Meurthe, an inveterate enemy to 
anarchists in the Constituent Assembly and in the Convention—: 
Salles, endowed with a sombre and violent imagination, was. 
alone accessible to all the suggestions of Louvet, and, like him, 
was a believer in vast plots, hatched in the commune, and extend- 
ing to foreign countries. Passionate friends of liberty, Louvet and. 
Salles could not consent to impute to it so many evils, and they 
were fain to believe that the party of the Mountain, and Marat in 
particular, were paid by the emigrants and England to urge on 
the Revolution to crime, to dishonour, and to general confusion.: 
More uncertain relative to Robespierre, they saw in him at least 
a tyrant actuated by pride and ambition, and aspiring, no matter. 
by what means, to the supreme power. 

Louvet, having resolved to attack Robespierre boldly, and to- 
allow him no rest, had his speech in readiness, and had brought 
it with him on the day when Roland was to present his report. 
Thus he was quite prepared to support the accusation when he 
obtained permission to speak. He instantly availed himself of 
it, and immediately after Roland. 

The Girondins were already sufficiently disposed to form false 
notions of events, and to find a plot where nothing but violent 
passions really existed: but to the credulous Louvet the conspi-. 
racy appeared much more evident and more intimately combined. 
In the growing exaggeration of the Jacobins, and in the favour 
which Robespierre’s superciliousness had found with them during” 
the year 1792, he beheld a plot framed by the ambitious tribune. 
He pictured him surrounded by satellites to whose violence he: 
gave up his opponents ; erecting himself into the object of an 
idolatrous worship; causing it to be rumoured before the 10th 
of August, that he alone could save liberty and France, and, 
when the 10th of August arrived, hiding himself from the light, 
coming forth again two days after the danger, proceeding direct 
to the commune, notwithstanding his promise never to accept 
any place, and, of his sole authority, seating himself at the 
bureau of the general council; there, seizing the control over a 
blind bourgeoisie, instigating it at pleasure to all sorts of excesses, 
insulting for its sake the Legislative Assembly, and demanding 
decrees of that Assembly upon penalty of the tocsin; directing, 
but without showing himself, the massacres and the robberies of 
September, in order to uphold the municipal authority by terror ; 
and afterwards despatching emissaries over all France to recom- 
mend the same crimes and to induce the provinces to acknowledge 
the supremacy and the authority of Paris. Robespierre, added 
Louvet, wished to destroy the national representation, in order. 
to substitute for it the commune which he swayed, and to give. 
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us the government of Rome, where, under the name of municipia, 
the provinces were subject to the sovereignty of the metropolis, 
Thus, master of Paris, which would have been mistress of 
France, he would have become the successor of overthrown 
royalty. Seeing, however, the meeting of a new assembly near 
at hand, he had passed from the general council to the electoral 
assembly, and directed the votes by terror, in order to make 
ne master of the Convention by means of the deputation of 
aris. 

It was he, Robespierre, who had recommended to the electors 
that man of blood whose incendiary placards had filled France 
with surprise and horror. ‘That libeller, with whose name 
Louvet would not, he said, soil his lips, was but the spoiled 
child of murder, who possessed a courage for preaching up crime 
and calumniating the purest citizens, in which the cautious 
Robespierre was deficient. As for Danton, Louvet excluded. 
him from the accusation, nay he was astonished that he should 
have ascended the tribune to repel an attack which was not 
directed against him. He did not, however, separate him from 
ihe perpetrations of September, because, im those disastrous 
days, when all the authorities, the Assembly, the ministers, the 
mayor, spoke in vain to stop the massacres, the minister of 
justice alone did not speak: because, lastly, in the notorious 
- placards, he alone was excepted from the calumnies poured forth 
upon the purest of the citizens. ‘ And canst thou,” exclaimed 
‘ Louvet, “canst thou, O Danton, clear thyself in the eyes of 
posterity from this dishonouring exception!” These words, 

equally generous and imprudent, were loudly cheered. 

This accusation, continually applauded, had not, however, 
been heard without many murmurs. “ Procure silence for me,” 
Louvet had said to the president, “ for I am going to touch the 
sore, and the patient will cry out.”—“ Keep your word,” said 
Danton; “touch the sore.” And whenever murmurs arose, 
there were cries of “ Silence! silence, sore ones !” 

Louvet at last summed up his charges. ‘I accuse thee, 
Robespierre,” he exclaimed, “ of having calumniated the purest 
citizens, and of having done so on the day when calumnies were 
proscriptions. I accuse thee of having put thyself forward as 
an object of idolatry, and of having spread abroad that thou 
wert the only man capable of saving France. I accuse thee of 
having vilified, insulted, and persecuted the national represent- 
ation, of having tyrannized over the electoral assembly of Paris, 
of having aimed at the supreme power by calumny, violence, 
and terror—and I demand a committee to investigate thy con- 
duct.” lLouvet then proposed a law condemning to banishment 
every one who should make his name a subject of division 
among the citizens. He proposed that to the measures the plan 
of which the commission of nine was preparing, should be added 
a new one, for placing the armed force at the disposal of the 
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minister of the interior. “ Lastly,’ said he, “ I demand on the 
spot a decree of accusation against Marat!... Heavens iabaheert 
exclaimed, ‘* O heavens! I have named him !” 

Robespierre, stunned by the applause lavished on his adver-" 
sary, desired to be heard. Amidst the uproar and murmurs 
excited by his presence, he hesitated ; his features were distorted, 
his voice faltered. He nevertheless obtained a hearing and de- 
manded time to prepare his defence. He was allowed time, 
and his defence was adjourned to the 5th of November. | This 
delay was fortunate for the accused, for the Assembly, excited 
by Louvet, was filled with strong indignation. 

In the evening, there was great agitation at the Jacobins, 
where all the sittings of the Convention were reviewed. A great 
number of members hurried in dismay to relate the horrid con- 
duct of Louvet, and to demand the erasure of his name. He had 
calumniated the society, inculpated Danton, Santerre, Robes- 
pierre, and Marat. He had even demanded an accusation against 
the two latter, proposed sanguinary laws, which attacked the 
liberty of the press, and lastly proposed the Athenian ostracism. 
Legendre said that it was a concerted trick, since Louvet had 
his speech ready prepared, and that Roland’s report had evidently 
no other object than to furnish an occasion for this diatribe. 

Fabre d’Eglantine complained that scandal was daily increas- 
ing, and that people were bent on calumniating Paris and the 
patriots. . ‘‘ By connecting,” said he, “ petty conjectures with 
petty suppositions, people make out a vast conspiracy, and yet 
they will not tell us either where it is, or who are the agents 
and what the means. If there were a man who had seen every 
thing, appreciated every thing, in both parties, you could not 
doubt that this man, a friend to truth, would be the very 
person to make known the truth. That man is Petion. Force 
his virtue to tell all that he has seen, and to speak out concern- 
ing the crimes imputed to the patriots. Whatever delicacy he 
may feel for his friends, I dare affirm that intrigues have not 
corrupted him. Petion is still pure and sincere. He wanted to 
speak to-day. Force him to explain himself.’* 


* Among the coolest and most impartial minds of the Revolution must be 
placed Petion. No one has formed a sounder judgment of the two parties 
which divided the Convention. His equity was so well known, that both 
sides agreed to choose him for their umpire. The accusations which took 
place at the very opening of the Assembly excited warm disputes at the Jaco- 
Su Pape ag me Wel san that the matter should be referred to 

etion’s decision. On this subject he thus expres i i itti 
eee eetan res | j expressed himself in the sitting of 

-“ There is another way which I think useful and which will produce a 
greater effect. Almost always when any vast intrigue has been on foot, it has 
had need of power. It has been obliged to make great efforts to attach a 
great personal credit to itself. Ifthere existed a man who had seen every 
thing, who had appreciated every thing in both parties, you could not doubt 
that this man, a friend to truth, would be most fit to make it known. 
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_Merlin disapproved of making Petion judge between Robes- 
pierre and Louvet, because it was violating equality thus to set up 


Well, I propose that you invite this man, a member of your society to pro- 
-nounce upon the crimes that are imputed to the patriots. Force his virtue to 
tell all that he has seen—that man is Petion. Whatever partiality a man 
may have for his friends, I venture to assert that intriguers have not corrupted 
Petion ; he is still pure, still sincere. I say so here. I frequently talk to 
him in the Convention, in moments of agitation, and he always tells me that 
he grieves. I see that he does grieve—inwardly. This morning he deter- 
mined to ascend the tribune. He cannot refuse to write you his opinion, 
and we shall see if intriguers can divert him from it. 

“ Observe, citizens, that this step of itself will prove that you seek nothing 
but the truth. It isan homage which you pay to the virtue of a good patriot, 
with the more urgent motives, since liars have wrapped themselves up in his 
virtue to give themselves consequence. I demand that the motion be put 
to the vote.” ( Applause.) 

Legendre then spoke. “The thing was contrived, that is evident. The 
distribution of Brissot’s speech, the report of the minister of the interior, the 
speech of Louvet, brought in his pocket, all proved that the matter was con- 
certed. The speech of Brissot on the erasure contains all that Louvet has 
said. The report of Roland was intended to furnish Louvet with an opportu- 
nity for speaking. I approve of Fabre’s motion ; the Convention will soon 
pronounce; Robespierre is to be heard on Monday. I beg the society to 
suspend the decision. It is impossible that in a free country virtue should 
succumb to crime.” j 

After this quotation, I think it right to introduce the paper written by 
Petion, relative to the dispute between Louvet and Robespierre. This 
paper and the extracts given elsewhere from Garat, contain the most valuable 
particulars respecting the conduct and character of the men of that time, and 
they are documents which history ought to preserve as most capable of con- 
veying just ideas of that epoch. 

“Citizens, I had determined to observe the most absolute silence relative 
to the events which have occurred since the 10th of August ; motives of 
delicacy and solicitude for the public welfare decided me to use this reserve. 

“ But it is impossible to be silent any longer : on both sides my testimony 
is called for ; every one urges me to declare my sentiments ; I will tell with 
frankness what I know of men, what I think of things. 

“I have been a near spectator of the scenes of the Revolution. I have 
seen the cabals, the intrigues, the tumultuous struggles between tyranny and 
liberty, between vice and virtue. ' j 

* When the working of the human passions is laid bare, when we perceive 
the secret springs which have directed the most important operations, when 
we know all the perils which liberty has incurred, when we penetrate into 
the abyss of corruption which threatened every moment to ingulf us, we 
ask ourselves with astonishment by what series of prodigies we have arrived 
at the point where we this day are ! valtdbomiaet 

« Revolutions ought to be seen at a distance: this veil is highly necessary 
to them ; ages efface the stains which darken them ; posterity perceives only 
the results. Our descendants will deem us great. Let.us render them better 
than ourselves. 

“J pass over the circumstances anterior to that ever-memorable day, 
which erected liberty upon the ruins of tyranny, and changed the monarchy 
into a republic. 

« The men who have attributed to themselves the glory of that day are the 
men to whom it least belongs : it is due to those who prepared it ; it Se 
to the imperious nature of things; it is due to the brave (oS Sarge and to 
their secret directory, which had long been concerting the plan of the insur- 
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one citizen as the supreme judge of others. “ Besides,” said 


he, “ Petion is no doubt a respectable man, but, should he 
swerve!...is he not man? Is not Petion a friend of Brissot 


rection ; it is due to the people; lastly, it is due to the guardian spirit which — 


has constantly presided over the destinies of France ever since the first 
assembly of her representatives. 

“ Success, it must be admitted, was for a moment uncertain ; and those 
who are really acquainted with the particulars of that day know who were 
the intrepid defenders of the country, that prevented the Swiss and all the 
satellites of despotism from remaining masters of the field of battle, and who 
they were that rallied the civic legions which were for a moment staggered. 

« That day had been brought about too without the concurrence of the 
commissioners of several sections assembled at the house of the commune. 
The members of the old municipality, who had not separated the whole night, 
were still sitting at half-past nine in the morning. 

“ These commissioners conceived, nevertheless, a grand idea, and took a 
bold step by possessing themselves of all the municipal powers, and in step- 
ping into the place of a general council, of whose weakness and corruption 
they were apprehensive. They courageously risked their lives in case success 
should not justify the enterprise. 

“ Had these commissioners been wise enough to lay down their authority 
at the right time, to return to the rank of private citizens after the patriotic 
action which they had performed, they would have covered themselves with 
glory ; but they could not withstand the allurement of power, and the am- 
bition of governing took possession of them. 

In the first intoxicating moments of the triumph of liberty, and after so violent 
acommotion, it was impossible that every thing should be instantly restored to 
tranquillity and to its accustomed order; it would have been unjust to 
require this: the new council of the commune was then assailed with 
reproaches that were not well founded, and that proved an ignorance both of 
its situation and of circumstances ; but these commissioners began to deserve 
them, when they themselves prolonged the revolutionary movement beyond 
the proper time. 

“ The National Assembly had spoken out ; it had assumed a grand cha- 
racter ; it had passed decrees which saved the empire; it had suspended the 
King ; it had effaced the line of demarcation which divided the citizens into 
two classes ; it had called together the Convention. The royalist party was 
cast down. It was necessary thenceforth to rally around it, to fortify it with 
opinion, to environ it with confidence: duty and sound policy dictated this 
course. : 

“The commune deemed it more glorious to vie with the Assembly. It 
began a struggle likely only to throw discredit on all that had passed, to 
induce a belief that the Assembly was under the irresistible yoke of circum- 
stances ; it obeyed or withstood decrees according as they favoured or thwarted 
its views; in its representations to the legislative body it used imperious and 
irritating language ; it affected power, and knew not either how to enjoy its 
triumphs or to cause them to be forgiven. 

“ Pains had been successfully taken to persuade some that, so long as the 
revolutionary state lasted, power had reverted to its source, that the National 
Assembly was without character, that its existence was precarious, and that 
the communal assemblies were the only legal depositaries of authority. 

“To others it had been insinuated that the leaders of opinion in the 
National Assembly entertained perfidious designs, and intended to overthrow 
liberty, and to deliver the republic into the hands of foreigners. 

“ Hence a great number of members of the council conceived that they 
were exercising a legitimate right when they usurped authority, that 
they were resisting oppression when they opposed the law, and that they 
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and of Roland? Does not Petion admit to his house Lasource, 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux, all the intriguers who are compromising 
liberty ?” 


were performing an act of civism when they were violating their duties as 
citizens: nevertheless, amidst this anarchy, the commune from time to time 
ssed salutary resolutions. 

“T had been retained in my office ; but it was now merely an empty title ; 
I sought its functions to no purpose ; they were dispersed among a thousand 
hands, and every body exercised them. 

“T went during the first days to the council. I was alarmed at the tumult 
which prevailed in that assembly, and still more at the spirit by which it 
was swayed. It was no longer an administrative body, deliberating on the 
communal affairs ; it was a political assembly, deeming itself invested with 
full powers, discussing the great interests of the state, examining the laws en- 
acted, and promulgating new ones; nothing was there talked of but plots 
against the public liberty ; citizens were denounced ; they were summoned 
to the bar, they were publicly examined, they were tried, they were dismissed, 
acquitted, or confined; the ordinary rules were set aside. Such was the agita- 
tion of the public mind, that it was impossible to control this torrent ; all the 
deliberations were carried on with the impetuosity of enthusiasm ; they fol- 
lowed one another with frightful rapidity ; night and day there was no inter- 
ruption ; the council was continually sitting. 

“TIT would not have my name attached to a multitude of acts so irregular, 
so contrary to sound principles, 

“TI was equally sensible how wise and how useful it would be not to 
approve, not to sanction by my presence, all that was done. Those members 
of the council who were afraid to see me there, who were annoyed at my 
attendance, strongly desired that the people, whose confidence | retained, 
should believe that I presided over its operations, and that nothing was done 
but in concert with me: my reserve on this point increased their enmity; 
but they durst not display it too openly, for fear of displeasing the people, 
whose favour they coveted. : 

“T rarely attended ; and the conduct which I pursued in this very delicate 
situation between the old municipality, which complained of its removal, and 
the new one, which pretended to be legally instituted, was not unserviceable 
to the public tranquillity ; for, if I had then pronounced decisively for or 
against, I should have occasioned a rupture that might have been attended 
with most mischievous consequences. In every thing there is a point of 
maturity which it is requisite to know how to seize. 

“ The administration was neglected ; the mayor was no longer a centre of 
unity ; all the threads that I held in my hands were cut ; the power was dis- 
persed ; the action of superintendence was destitute of power ; the restraining 
action was equally so. ; : 3 

“ Robespierre assumed, then, the ascendency in the council, and it could 
scarcely have been otherwise under the circumstances in which we were, and 
with the temper of his mind. I heard him deliver a speech, which grieved me 
to the soul; the decree for opening the barriers was under discussion, and 
on this topic he launched out into extremely animated declamations, full of 
the extravagances of a gloomy imagination ; he saw precipices beneath his 
feet, plots for the destruction of liberty; he pointed out the alleged con- 
spirators ; he addressed himself to the people, heated their minds, end pro- 
duced in his hearers the strongest ferment. ; . 

“T replied to this speech for the purpose of restoring calmness, dispelling 
those dark illusions, and bringing back the discussion to the only point that 
ought to occupy the attention of the assembly. : . : 

“ Robespierre and his partisans were thus hurrying the commune into 1n- 


considerate proceedings—into extreme courses. _ ; : I 
“I was not on this account suspicious of the intentions of Robespierre. 


ae 
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Fabre’s motion was withdrawn, and Robespierre the younger, 
assuming a lugubrious tone, as the relatives of accused persons 
were accustomed to do at Rome, complained that he was not. 


found more fault with his head than with his heart ; but the consequences of 
these gloomy visions excited in me not the less apprehension. : wy 

“ The tribunes of the council rang every day with violent invectives. The- 
members could not persuade themselves that they were magistrates, appointed 
to carry the laws into execution and to maintain order. They always con- 
sidered themselves as forming a revolutionary association. ; 

« The assembled sections received this influence, and communicated it in 
their turn, so that all Paris was at once in a ferment. 

“The committee of surveillance of the commune filled the prisons. It can- 
not be denied that, if several of its arrests were just and necessary, others: 
amounted to a stretch of the law. The chiefs were not so much to be blamed 
for this as their agents: the police had bad advisers ; one man in particular, 
whose name has become a byword, whose name alone strikes terror into the 
souls of all peaceable citizens, seemed to have seized the direction of its 
movements. Assiduous in his attendance at all conferences, he interfered in 


all matters ; he talked, he ordered, like a master. I complained tee Me" this. 


to the commune, and I concluded my opinion in these words : ‘ Marat is 
either the most wrongheaded or the most wicked of men.’ From that day I 
have never mentioned him. 

«Justice was slow in pronouncing upon the fate of the prisoners, and the 
prisons became more and more crowded. On the 23d of August, a section 
came in deputation to the council of the commune, and formally declared that 
the citizens, tired of and indignant at the delay of judgment, would break open 
the doors of those asylums, and sacrifice the culprits confined in them to their 
vengeance. .... This petition, couched in the most furious language, met’ 
with no censure ; nay, it received applause ! 


- “On the 25th, from one thousand to twelve hundred armed citizens set’ 


gus from Paris to remove the state prisoners confined at Orleans to other 
places. 

“ Disastrous intelligence arrived to increase still more the agitation of the 
public mind: the treason of Longwy became known, and, some days after- 
wards, the siege of Verdun. 

“On the 27th, the National Assembly invited the department of Paris, 
and those contiguous to it, to furnish thirty thousand armed men to be de- 
spatched to the frontiers. This decree excited a fresh sensation, which com- 
bined with that already prevailing. 

“On the 3lst, the acquittal of Montmorin produced a popular commotion. 
It was rumoured that he had been saved through the perfidy of an emissary of 
the King, who had led the jurors into error. ; 

“ At the same moment a revelation of a plot made by a condemned person 
was published—a plot tending to effect the escape of all the prisoners, who 
were then to spread themselves through the city, to commit all sorts of ex- 
cesses, and to carry off the King. 

_ “ Agitation was at its height. The commune, in order to excite the enthu- 
siasm of the citizens, and to induce them to enrol themselves the more freely, 
had resolved that they should assemble with great parade in the Champ de 
Mars, amidst the discharge of cannon. 


“The 2d of September arrived. Oh, day of horror! The alarm-gun was fired, 


the tocsin rang. At this doleful and alarming sound, a mob collected, broke ° 


thto the prisons, murdering and slaughtering. Manuel and several deputies 
of the National Assembly repaired to those scenes of carnage, Their efforts 
were useless the victims were sacrificed in their very arms! I was, mean- 
while, in a false security ; I was ignorant of these cruelties; for some time 
past, nothing whatever had been communicated to me. 
formed of them, but how? in a vague, indirect, disfigured manner. I was told 


At length I was in-: 
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calumniated like his brother. “ It is a moment,” said he, “ of 
the greatest danger. All the people are not for us. It is onl 
the citizens of Paris who are sufficiently enlightened ; the others 


at the same time that all was over. The most afflicting particulars afterwards 
reached me; but I felt thoroughly convinced that the day which had wit- 
nessed such atrocious scenes could never return. They nevertheless con- 
tinued: I wrote to the commandant-general, I required him to despatch 
forces to the prisons ; at first he gave me no answer. I wrote again. He told 
me that he had given his orders : nothing indicated that those orders were 
attended to, Still they continued: I went to the council of the commune ; 
thence I repaired to the hotel of La Force with several of my colleagues. The 
street leading to that prison was crowded with very peaceable citizens; a 
weak guard was at the door; I entered. .... Never will the spectacle that 
I there beheld be effaced from my memory. I saw two municipal officers in 
their scarfs ; I saw three men quietly seated at a table, with lists of the prisoners 
lying open before them ; these were calling over the names of the prisoners. 
Other men were examining them, others performing the office of judges and 
jurors ; a dozen executioners, with bare arms, covered with blood, some with 
clubs, others with swords and cutlasses dripping with gore, were executing the 
sentences forthwith; citizens outside -awaiting these sentences—with im- 
patience observing the saddest silence at the decrees of death, and raising 
shouts of joy at those of acquittal. 

“ And the men who sat as judges, and those who acted as executioners, 
felt the same security as if the law had called them to perform those functions. 
They boasted to me of their justice, of their attention to distinguish the inno- 
cent from the guilty, of the services which they had rendered. They demanded 
—will it be believed ?—they demanded payment for the time they had been 
so employed! .... I was really confounded to hear them! 

_-“T addressed to them the austere language of the law. Ispoke to them with 

the feeling of profound indignation with which I was penetrated: I made 
them all leave the place before me. No sooner had I gone myself than they 
returned ; I went back to the places to drive them away ; but in the night 
they completed their horrid butchery. 

“ Were these murders commanded—were they directed, by any persons ? 
I have had lists before me, I have received reports, and I have collected 
particulars. If I had to pronounce as judge, 1 could not say, This is the 
culprit. 

ait is my opinion that those crimes would not have had such free scope, 
that they might have been stopped, if all those who had power in their hands 
cand energy had viewed them with horror ; but I will affirm, because it is true, 
that several of these public men, of these defenders of the country, conceived 
that those disastrous and disgraceful proceedings were necessary, that they 
purged the empire of dangerous persons, that they struck terror into the souls 
of the conspirators, and that these crimes, morally odious, were politically ser- 
viceable. 

“ Yes, this is what cooled the zeal of those to whom the law had committed 
the maintenance of order—of those to whom it had assigned the protection 
of persons and property. 

“ It is obvious how the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th of September may be con- 
nected with the immortal 10th of August ; how the former may be repre- 
sented as asequel to the revolutionary movement imparted on that day, the 
first in the annals of the republic; but I cannot bring myself to confound 
glory with infamy, and to stain the 10ti of August with the atrocities of the 

_2d of September. 
“The committee of surveillance actually issued an order for the arrest of 
‘Roland, the minister. This was on the 4th, and the massacres still continued, 
Danton was informed of it; he came to the mairie: he was with Robes- 
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are so but in a very imperfect degree. It is possible, therefore, 
that innocence may succumb on Monday; for the Convention 
thas heard out the long lie of Louvet. Citizens!” he exclaimed, 


pierre ; he warmly inveighed against this arbitrary, this mad, act ; it would 
have ruined, not Roland, but those who had decreed it : Danton obtained its 
- revocation ; it was buried in oblivion. 

“ I had an explanation with Robespierre ; it was very warm. To his face 
I have never spared those reproaches which friendship has tempered in his 
absence. I said to him, ‘Robespierre, you are doing a great deal of mischief. 
Your denunciations, your alarms, your animosities, your suspicions, agitate 
the people. But come, explain yourself. Have you facts? have you proofs ? 
I am ready to meet you; I am attached to truth alone; I want but 

liberty.’ 

« < You suffer yourself to be surrounded, you suffer yourself to be prepos- 
sessed, said he ; ‘you are biassed against me; you see my enemies every 
day ; you see Brissot and his party’ 

“You are mistaken, Robespierre. No man is more on his guard than 
myself against prepossessions, or judges more coolly of men and things. I 

-see Brissot, it is true, though very rarely: but you do not know him, whereas 
I have known him from a boy. I have seen him in those moments when the 
whole soul exhibits itself to view, when it abandons itself without reserve to 
friendship and confidence. I know his disinterestedness, I know his prin- 
ciples, and I protest to you that they are pure. Those who make a pa 
leader of him have not the slightest idea of his character ; he possesses intelli- 
-gence, and knowledge, but he has neither the reserve, nor the dissimulation, nor 
the insinuating manners, nor that spirit of sequence, which constitute a party 
leader, and what will surprise you is that, instead of leading others, he is very 
easily misled himself? 

“ Robespierre persisted in his opinion, but confined himself to generalities. 
‘ Do let us understand one another, said I: ‘ tell me frankly what you have 
upon your mind, what you know.’ 

“«« « Well then,’ he replied, ‘I believe that Brissot is with Brunswick.’ 

«What an egregious mistake!’ I exclaimed: ‘ nay, it is truly insanity: 
that is the way in which your imagination misleads you: would not Bruns- 
wick be the first to cut off his head? Brissot is not silly enough to doubt it. 
Which of us seriously can capitulate? which of us does not risk his life? Let 
us banish unjust suspicions.’ 

“ T return to the events of which I have given you a faint sketch. These 
events, and some of those which preceded the celebrated 10th of August, an 
attentive consideration of the facts and of a multitude of circumstances, have 
induced a belief that intriguers were striving to make a tool of the people, in 
order with the people to make themselves masters of the supreme authority. 
Robespierre has been openly named ; his connexions have been examined, 
his conduct analyzed ; an expression dropped, it is said, by one of his friends, 
has been caught up, and it has been inferred that Robespierre cherished 
the mad ambition of becoming the dictator of his country. 

“ The character of Robespierre accounts for his actions. Robespierre is 
extremely suspicious and distrustful. He every where perceives plots, trea- 
sons, precipices. His bilious temperament, his splenetic imagination, present 
all objects to him in gloomy colours. Imperious in his opinion, listening to 
none but himself, impatient of contradiction, never forgiving any one who 

may have hurt his self-love, and ‘never acknowledging himself in the wrong ; 
denouncing on the slightest grounds and irritating himself on the slightest 
suspicion, always conceiving that people are watching and designing to > 
persecute him ; boasting of himself and talking without reserve of his ser- 
vices 3; an utter stranger to decorum, and thus injuring’ the cause which he 
defends ; -coveting above all things the favour of the people, continually pay- 
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“ T have had a terrible fright. Methought assassins were goin 
to butcher my brother. I have heard men say that he would 
perish by such hands only. Another told me that he would 
gladly be his executioner.”* At these words, several members 
rose, and declared that they too had been threatened, that it was 
by Barbaroux, by Rebecqui, and by several citizens in the tri- 
bunes ; that those who threatened them said, “ We must get 
rid of Marat and Robespierre.” The members then thronged 
around the younger Robespierre and promised to protect his 
brother; and it was determined that all those who had friends 
or relatives in the departments should write for the purpose of 
enlightening the public opinion. Robespierre the younger, on 
leaving the tribune, did not fail to add a calumny. “Anacharsis 
Cloots, he said, had assured him that he was every day breaking 
lances at Roland’s against federalism. 

Next came the fiery Chabot. What particularly offended 
him in Louvet’s speech was, that he attributed the 10th of 
August to himself and his friends, and the 2d of September to 
two hundred murderers. “ Now,” said Chabot, “I myself well 
remember that, on the evening of the 9th of August, I addressed 
myself to the gentlemen of the right side, to propose the insur- 
rection to them, and that they replied by curling up their lips 
into a smile. I know not then what right they have to attribute 
to themselves the 10th of August. As for the 2d of September, — 
its author is also that same populace which produced the 10th 
of August in spite of them, and which, after the victory, wished 
to avenge itself. Louvet asserts that there were not two hun- 
dred murderers, and I can assure him that I passed with the 
commissioners of the Legislative Assembly, under an arch of 
ten thousand swords. I recognised more than one hundred and 
fifty federalists. There are no crimes in revolutions. Marat, so 


ing court to them, and earnestly seeking their applause ; it is this, it is, above 
all, this last weakness that, mixing itself up with all the acts of his public life, 
has induced a belief that Robespierre aspired to high destinies, and that he 
wanted to usurp the dictatorial power. dod § 
“For my part, I cannot persuade myself that this chimera has seriously 
engaged his thoughts, that it has been the object of his wishes and the aim 
of his ambition. : cots dally : ; 
_ “ He is, nevertheless, a man who has intoxicated himself with this fantastic 
notion, who has never ceased to call for a dictatorship in France, as a bless- 
ing, as the only government that could save.us from the anarchy that he 
preached, that could lead us to liberty and happiness! He solicited this 
tyrannical power, for whom? You would never believe it ; you are not aware 
of the full extent of the delirium of his vanity ; he solicited it for whom, yes, 
for whom, but Marat! If his folly were not ferocious, there would be nothing 
so ridiculous as that creature on whom Nature seems purposely to have set 
1 of reprobation.” 
oe Yous: Robespierre was, what might be called, an agreeable young 
man, animated by no bad sentiments, and believing, or feigning to believe, 
that his brother was led on by a parcel of wretches, every one of whom he 
would banish to Cayenne, if he were in his place.”—Duchess @ Abrantes. 
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_ 
vehemently accused, is persecuted solely for revolutionary aets. 
To-day Marat, Danton, Robespierre, are accused. To-morrow it 
will be Santerre, Chabot, Merlin,” &c. 

Excited by this audacious harangue, a federalist present at the 
sitting did what no man had yet publicly dared to do. He de- 
clared that he was at work with a great number of his com-~- 
rades in the prisons, and that he believed he was only putting to 
death conspirators and forgers of false assignats, and saving 
Paris from massacre and conflagration. He added that he 
thanked the society for the kindness which it had shown to them 
all, that they should set out the next day for the army, and 
should carry with them but one regret, that of leaving patriots 
in such great dangers. 

This atrocious declaration terminated the sitting. Robes- 
pierre had not made his appearance, neither did he appear during 
the whole week, being engaged in arranging his answer, and 
leaving his partisans to prepare the public opinion. The com- 
mune of Paris persisted meanwhile in its conduct and its system. 
It was alleged that it had taken not less than ten millions from 
the chest of Septeuil, treasurer of the civil list; and at that very 
moment it was circulating a petition to the forty-four munici- 
palities against the plan for giving a guard to the Convention. 
Barbaroux immediately proposed four formidable and judiciously 
- conceived decrees : 

By the first, the capital was to lose the right of being the 
seat of the national representation, when it could no longer find 
means to protect it from insult or violence. 

. By the second, the federalists and the national gendarmes 
‘were, conjointly with the armed sections of Paris, to guard the 
national representation and the public establishments. 

By the third, the Convention was to constitute itself a court 
of justice for the purpose of trying the conspirators. 

By the fourth and last, the Convention was to cashier the 
municipality of Paris. . a 

These four decrees were perfectly adapted to circumstances, 
and suitable to the real dangers of the moment, but it would 
- have required all the power that could only be given by the 
decrees themselves in order to pass them. To create energetic 
means, energy is requisite; and every moderate party which 
strives to check a violent party is in a vicious circle,’ which it 
can never get out of. No doubt the majority, inclining to the. 
Girondins, might have been able to carry the decrees; but it 
was its moderation that made it incline to them, and this very 
moderation counselled it to wait, to temporize, to trust to the 
future, and to avoid all measures that were prematurely ener- 
getic. The Assembly even rejected a much less rigorous decree, 
the first of those which the commission of nine had been 

charged to draw up. It was proposed by Buzot, and related to 
the instigators of murder and conflagration. All direct instiga- 
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tion was to be punished with death, and indirect instigation 
with ten years imprisonment. The Assembly considered the 
penalty for direct instigation too severe, and indirect instigation 
too vaguely defined and too difficult to reach. To no purpose 
did Buzot insist that revolutionary and consequently arbitrary 
Measures were required against the adversaries who were to be 
combated. He was not listened to, neither could he be, when 
addressing a majority which condemned revolutionary measures : 
in the violent party itself, and was therefore very unlikely to 
employ them against it. The law was consequently adjourned ; 
and the commission of nine, appointed to devise means of main- 
taining good order, became, ina manner, useless. 

The Assembly, however, manifested more energy, when the 
question of checking the excesses of the commune came under 
discussion. It seemed then to defend its authority with a 
sort of jealousy and energy. The general council of the commune, — 
summoned to the bar, on occasion of the petition against the 
plan of a departmental guard, came to justify itself. It was not 
the same body, it alleged, as on the LOth of August. It had 
contained prevaricators. They had been justly denounced and 
were no longer among its members. ‘ Confound not,” it added, 
“the innocent with the guilty. Bestow on us the confidence 
which we need. We are desirous of restoring the tranquillity 
necessary for the Convention, in order to the enactment of good 
laws. As for the presentation of this petition, it was the sections 

that insisted upon it ; we are only their agents, but we will per- 
suade them to withdraw it.” 

This submission disarmed the Girondins themselves, and, at 
the request of Gensonné, the honours of the sitting were granted 
to the general council. ‘This docility of the administrators might 
well gratify the pride of the Assembly, but it proved nothing as 
to the real disposition of Paris. The tumult increased, as the 
5th of November, the day fixed for hearing Robespierre, ap- 
proached. On the preceding day there were outcries in a con- 
trary spirit. Bands went through the streets, some shouting : 
“To the guillotine, Robespierre, Danton, Marat Lo others, 
‘Death to Roland, Lasource, Guadet!” Complaints were 
made on this subject at the Jacobins, but no notice was taken, 
except of the cries against Robespierre, Danton, and Marat. 
These cries were laid to the charge of dragoons and federalists, 
who at that time were still devoted to the Convention. Robes- 
pierre the younger again appeared in the tribune, deplored the 
dangers which beset innocence, condemned a plan of concili- 
ation proposed by a member of the society, saying. that the 
opposite party was decidedly counter-revolutionary, and that 
neither peace nor truce ought to be made with it; that no doubt 
innocence would perish in the struggle, but it was requisite that 
it should be sacrificed, and Maximilien Robespierre must be- 
suffered to fall, because the ruin of one individual would not be 
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é zat. 
attended with that of liberty. All the J acobins applauded these 
fine sentiments, assuring the younger Robespierre that nething 
of the sort would happen, and that his brother should not 
perish. : ae 

Complaints of a contrary kind were preferred to the Assembly, 
and there the shouts against Roland, Lasource, and Guadet, 
were denounced. Roland complained of the inefficacy of his 
requisitions to the department and to the commune, to obtain an 
armed force. Much discussion ensued, reproaches were ex- 
changed, and the day passed without the adoption of any 
measure. At length, on the following day, November the 5th, 
Robespierre appeared in the tribune. 7 

The concourse was great, and the result of this solemn dis- 
‘cussion was awaited with impatience. Robespierre’s speech was 
very long and carefully composed. His answers to Louvet’s 
accusations were such as a man never fails to make in such a 
case, . “ You accuse me,” said he, “ of aspiring to tyranny ; 
but, in order to attain it, means are required, and where are 
my treasures and my armies? You allege that I have reared at 
the Jacobins the edifice of my power. But what does this 
prove? Only that I have been heard with more attention, that 
I appealed perhaps more forcibly than you to the reason of that 
society, and that you are but striving here to revenge the 
wounds inflicted on your vanity. You pretend that this cele- 
brated society has degenerated; but demand a decree of accu- 
sation against it, I will then take care to justify it, and we shall 
see if you will prove more successful or more persuasive than 
Leopold and Lafayette. You assert that I did not appear at the 
commune till two days after the 10th of August, and that I 
then, of my own authority, installed myself at the bureau. But, 
_ in the first place, I was not called to it sooner, and when I did 
appear at the bureau, it was not to instal myself there, but to 
have my powers verified. You add that I insulted the Legis- 
lative Assembly, that I threatened it with the tocsin. - The. 
assertion is false, Some one placed near me accused me of 
sounding the tocsin. I replied to the speaker that they were 
the rinyers of the tccsin, who by injustice soured people’s minds ; 
and then one of my colleagues, less reserved, added that it 
would be sounded. Such is the simple fact on which my 
accuser has built this fable. In the electoral assembly, I have 
spoken, but it was agreed upon that this liberty might be 
taken. I made some observations, and several others availed 
themselves of the same privilege. I have neither accused. nor 
zecommended any one. ‘That man, whom you charge me with 
making use of, was never either my friend, or recommended by 
me. Were I to judge him by those who attack him, he would 
stand acquitted, but I decide not. I shall merely say that he 
has ever been a stranger to me ; that once he came to my house, 
when I made some observations on his writings, on their exag- 
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- geration, and on the regret felt by the patriots at seeing him 


compromise our cause by the violence of his opinions; but he set 
me down for a politician having narrow views, and published 
this the very next day. It is a calumny then to suppose me to 
be the instigator and the ally of this man.” 

Passing from these personal accusations to the general ch arges 


directed against the commune, Robespierre repeated, with all his 
_ defenders, that the 2d of September was the sequel to the 10th of 


August ; that it is impossible, after the event, to mark the precise 


point where the billows of popular insurrection must have broken ; 


_ that the executions were undoubtedly illegal, but that without 


illegal measures despotism could not be shaken off; that the whole 
Revolution was liable to the same reproach ; for every thing in 


‘it was illegal, both the overthrow of the throne and the capture 


of the Bastille. He then described the dangers of Paris, the 
indignation of the citizens, their concourse around the prisons, and 
their irresistible fury, on thinking that they should leave behind 
them conspirators who would butcher their families. “It is 
affirmed that one innocent man has perished,” exclaimed the 
speaker with emphasis, “one only, and that one a great deal too 
much mostassuredly. Lament, citizens, this cruel mistake! We 
have long lamented it; this was a good citizen; he was one of 
our friends! Lament even the victims who ought to have been - 
reserved for the vengeance of the laws, but who fell beneath the 
sword of popular justice! But let your grief have an end, lke 


all human things. Let us reserve some tears for more touching 


calamities. Weep for one hundred thousand patriots immolated 
by tyranny ! Weep for our citizens expiring beneath their blazing 


roofs, and the children of citizens slaughtered in their cradles 


or in the arms of their mothers! Weep humanity bowed down 
beneath the yoke of tyrants!... But cheer up, if, imposing 
silence on all base passions, you are resolved to ensure the hap- 
piness of your country, and to prepare that of the world ! 

“T cannot help suspecting that sensibility which mourns 
almost exclusively for the enemies of liberty. Cease to shake 
before my face the bloody robe of the tyrant, or I shall be- 


lieve that you intend to rivet Rome’s fetters upon her again |” 


\ 


It was with this medley of subtle logic and revolutionary 
declamation, that Robespierre contrived to captivate his auditory 
and to obtain unanimous applause. All that related to himself 
personally was just, and it was imprudent on the part of the 
Girondins to stigmatize as a plan ef usurpation that which was 
as yet but an ambition of influence, rendered hateful by an 
envious disposition. It was imprudent to point out in the acts of 


‘the commune the proofs of a vast conspiracy, when they exhibit- 


ed nothing but the agitation of popular passions. The Giron- 


- dins thus furnished the Assembly with an occasion to charge 


them with wronging their adversaries. Flattered, as it were, to 
see the alleged leader of the conspirators forced to justify him- 
L2 
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self, delighted to see all the crimes accounted for as the conse-' 
quence of an insurrection thenceforward impracticable, and to 
dream of a happier future, the Convention deemed it more dig- 
nified, more prudent, to put an end to all these personalities. The 
order of the day was therefore moved. Louvet rose to oppose it, 
and demanded permission toreply. A great number of members 
presented themselves, desirous of speaking for, on, or against, 
the order of the day. Barbaroux, hopeless of gaining a hearing, 
rushed to the bar that he might at least address the Assembly 
asa petitioner. Lanjuinais proposed that the important questions 
involved in Roland’s report should be taken into consideration. 
At length, Barrére* obtained permission to speak. “‘ Citizens,” 
said he, “if there existed in the republic a man born with the 
genius of Cesar or the boldness of Cromwell, a man possessing 
the dangerous means together with the talents of Sylla ; if there 
existed here any legislator of great genius, of vast ambition, or of 
a profound character; a general, for instance, his brow wreathed 
with laurels, and returning among you to dictate laws or to 
violate the rights of the people, I should move for a decree of 
accusation against him. But that you should do this honour to 
men of a day, to petty dabblers in commotion, to those whose 
civic crowns are intwined with cypress, is what I am incapable 
of comprehending.” 

This singular mediator proposed to assign the following 
motive for the order of the day : “ Considering that the National 
Convention ought not to occupy itself with any other interests 
than those of the republic.”—‘“ I oppose your order of the day,” 
cried Robespierre, if it contains a preamble injurious to me.” 
The Assembly adopted the pure and simple order of the day. 

The partisans of Robespierre hastened to the Jacobins to 
celebrate this victory, and he was himself received as a trium- 
phant conqueror,+ As soon as he appeared, he was greeted with 


* “ Barrere is a sort of undefinable creature—a species of coffee-house wit, 
He used to go every day, after leaving the committee, to visit a female with 
whom Champcenetz lived. He would remain with her till midnight, and 
would frequently say, ‘ To-morrow we shall get rid of fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
of them.’ When the woman expressed her horror of these murders, he 
would reply, ‘ We must grease the wheels of the Revolution, and then depart, 
laughing.”— Montgaillard. E. 

+ “ Robespierre, who afterwards played so terrible a part in our Revo- 
lution, began from this memorable day to figure among its foremost ranks. 
This man, whose talents were but of an ordinary kind, and whose disposition 
was vain, owed to his inferiority his late appearance on. the stage, which in 
revolutions is always a great advantage. Robespierre had all the qualities of 
a tyrant; a mind which was without grandeur, but which nevertheless, was 
not vulgar. He was a living proof that, in civil troubles, obstinate mediocrity 
is more powerful than the irregularity of genius. It must also be allowed 
that Robespierre possessed the support of an immense fanatical sect, which 
derived its origin from the eighteenth century. It took for its political 
symbol the absolute sovereignty of the‘ Contrat Social’ of J.J. Rousseau ; 
and in matters of belief the deism contained in the Savoyard Vicar’s confession 
of faith ; and succeeded for a brief space in realizing them in the constitution 
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plaudits. A member desired that he might be permitted to 
speak, in order that he might relate the proceedings of the day. 
Another declared that his modesty would prevent his compliance, 
and that he declined speaking. Robespierre, enjoying this en- 
thusiasm in silence, left to another the task of an adulatory 
harangue. He was called Aristides. His natural and manly 
eloquence was lauded with an affectation which proves how well 
known was his fondness for literary praise. The Convention 
was reinstated in the esteem of the society, and it was asserted 
that the triumph of truth had begun, and that there was now no 
occasion to despair of the salvation of the republic. 
Barrére was called to account for the manner in which he had 
expressed himself respecting petty dabblers in commotion: and’ 
he laid bare his character most completely by declaring that he 
alluded in those words not to the ardent. patriots accused’ with’ 
Robespierre, but to their adversaries. ae hae 
Such was the result of that celebrated accusation. Tt was'an 
absolute imprudence. The whole conduct of thé Girondins is 
characterized by this step. They felt a generous indignation ; 
they expressed it with talent, but they mixed up with it so many 
personal animosities, so many false conjectures, so many chi- 
merical suppositions, as to furnish those who loved to deceive: 
themselves with a motive for disbelieving them, those who 
dreaded an act of energy with a motive for concluding that there 
was no immediate danger, and lastly those who affected impar-_ 
tiality with a motive for refusing to adopt their conclusions: and 
these three classes comprehended the whole Plain. Among 
them, however, the wise Petion did not participate in their 
exaggerations ; he printed the speech which he had prepared, 
and in which all circumstances were duly appreciated. Verg- 
niaud, whose reason and disdainful indolence raised him above 
the passions, was likewise exempt from their inconsistencies, and 
he maintained a profound silence. At the moment, the only 
result for the Girondins was that they had rendered _reconcili- 
ation impossible; that they had even expended on a useless 
combat their most powerful and only means, words and indigna- 
_ tion; and that they had augmented the hatred and the fury of 
their enemies without gaining for themselves a single additional 


resource.* 


-of 1798, and in the worship of the Supreme Being. There were, indeed, in the 
various epochs of the Reyolution, more egotism and more fanaticism than is 
generally believed.”— Mignet. j 

* “ The Girondins flattered themselves that a simple passing to the order 
of the day would extinguish Robespierre’s influence as completely as exile or 
death ; and they actually joined with the Jacobins in preventing the reply of 
Louvet—a fatal error, which France had cause to lament in tears of blood 
It was now evident that the Girondins were no match for their terrible adver- 
saries. The men of action on their side in vain strove to rouse them to the 
necessity of vigorous measures. Their constant reply was, that they would 
not be the first to commence the shedding of blood. Their whole vigour 


a 
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Woe to the vanquished when the victors disagree! The latter 
suspend their own quarrels, and seek to surpass each other in 
zeal to crush their prostrate enemies. At the Temple were con- 
fined the prisoners on whom the tempest of the revolutionary 
passions was about to burst. The monarchy, the aristocracy, m — 
short all the past, against which the Revolution was furiously 
struggling, were personified, as it were, in the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. The manner in which each should henceforth treat 
him was to be the test of his hatred to the counter-revolution. 
The Legislative Assembly, too closely succeeding the constitu- 
tion which declared the King inviolable, had not ventured to 
decide upon his fate; it had suspended and shut him up in the 
Temple; it had not even abolished royalty, and had bequeathed 
to a Convention the duty of judging all that belonged to the old. 
monarchy, whether material or personal. Now that royalty was 
abolished, the republic decreed, and the framing of the constitu- 
tion was consigned to the meditations of the most distinguished 
minds in the Assembly, the fate of Louis XVI. yet remained to 
be considered. : 

Six weeks had elapsed, and a crowd of pressing affairs, the sup- 
ply and superintendence of the armies, the procuring of provisions, 
then scarce, as in all times of public disturbance, the police, and 
all the details of the government, which had been inherited from 
royalty, and transferred to an executive council, merely to be con- 
tinually reverted to with extreme diffidence ; lastly, violent quar- 
rels, had prevented the Assembly from turning its attention to the 
prisoners in the Temple. Once only had a motion been made con- 
cerning them, and that had been referred, as we have seen, to the 
comnnttee of legislation. At the same time, they were every where 
talked of. At the Jacobins the trial of Louis XVI. was every 
day demanded, and the Girondins were accused of deferring it 
by quarrels, in which, however, every one took as great. part and 
interest as themselves. On the lst of November, in the interval 
between the accusation of Robespierre and his apology, a section 
having complained of new placards instigating to murder and 
sedition, the opinion of Marat was asked, as it always was. The 
Girondins alleged that he and some of his colleagues were the 
cause of all the disorder, and on every fresh circumstance they 
proposed proceedings against them. Their enemies, on the con- 
trary, insisted that the cause of the troubles was at the Temple; 
that the new republic would not be firmly established, neither 
would tranquillity and security be restored to it, till the ct-devant 
King should be sacrificed, and that this terrible stroke would 
put an end to all the hopes of the conspirators.* Jean de Bry, 


consisted in declamation—their whole wisdom in abstract discussion. They 
were too honourable to believe in the wickedness of their opponents ; too 
scrupulous to adopt the means requisite to crush them.”—Alison. 
* “The Jacobins had several motives for urging this sacrifice. By placing 
the King’s life in peril, they hoped to compel the Girondins openly to espouse 
-his cause, and thereby to ruin them without redemption in the eyes of the 
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the deputy, who in the Legislative Assembly had proposed that 
no other rule of conduct should be followed but the daw of the 
public welfare, spoke on this occasion, and proposed that both: 
Marat and Louis XVI. should be brought to trial.“ Marat,” 
said he, “* has deserved the appellation of man-eater; he would 
be worthy to be king. He is the cause of the disturbances for 
which Louis XVI. is made the pretext. Let us try them both, 
and ensure the public quiet by this twofold example.” In con- 
sequence, the Convention directed that a report on the denuncia- 
tions against Marat should be presented before the Assembly 
broke up, and that, in a week at latest, the committee of legisla- 
tion should give its opinion respecting the forms to be observed 
at the trial of Louis XVI. If, at the expiration of eight days, 
the committee had not presented its report, any member would 
have a right to express his sentiments on this important question 
from the tribune. Fresh quarrels and fresh engagements delayed 
the report respecting Marat, which was not presented till long 
afterwards, and the committee of legislation prepared that which 
was required of it respecting the august and unfortunate family 
confined in the Temple. 

Europe had at this moment its eyes fixed on France. Foreign- 
ers beheld with astonishment those subjects, at first deemed so 
feeble, now become victorious and conquering, and audacious 
enough to set all thrones at defiance. They watched with 
anxiety to see what they would do, and still hoped that an end 
would soon be put to their audacity. Meanwhile, military events 
were preparing to double the intoxication of the one, and to in- 
crease the astonishment and the terror of the world. 

Dumouriez had set out for Belgium at the latter end of 
October, and, on the 25th, he had arrived at Valenciennes. His 
general plan was regulated according to the idea which pre- 
dominated in it, and which consisted in driving the enemy in, 
front, and profiting by the great numerical superiority which our 
army had over him. Dumouriez would have had it in his power, 
by following the Meuse with the greater part of his forces, to 
prevent the junction of Clairfayt, who was coming from Cham- 
pagne, to take Duke Albert in the rear, and to do what he was 
wrong not to have done at first, for he neglected to run along the 
Rhine, and to follow that river to Cleves. But his plan was now 
different, and he preferred to a scientific march a brilliant action, 
which would redouble the courage of his troops, already much 
raised by the cannonade of Valmi, and which overthrew the 
notion current in Europe for fifty years, that the French, excel- 
lent for coups de main, were incapable of gaining-a pitched 


people ; by engaging the popular party in so decisive a step, they knew that 
they would best preclude any chance of return to the royalist government. 
They were desirous, moreover, of taking out of the hands of the Girondins, 
and the moderate part of the Convention the formation of a republican 


government.”—Alison. E. 
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battle. His superiority in number admitted of such an attempt, 
and this idea was profound, as well as the manceuvres which he 
is reproached for not haying employed. He did not, however, 
neglect to turn the enemy, and to separate him from Clairfayt. 
Valence, placed for this purpose along the Meuse, was to march 
from Givet upon Namur and Liege, with the army of the Arden- 
nes, eighteen thousand strong. D’Harville, with twelve thousand, 
was ordered to move between the grand army and Valence, to 
turn the enemy at a less distance. Such were the dispositions of 
Dumouriez on his right. On his left, Labourdonnaye, setting out 
from Lille, was to march along the coast of Flanders, and to pos- 
sess himself of all the maritime towns. On reaching Antwerp, he 
was directed to proceed along the Dutch frontier, and to join the 
Meuse at Ruremonde. Belgium would thus be enclosed ina 
circle, the centre of which would be occupied by Dumouriez with 
forty thousand men, who would thus be able to overwhelm the 
enemy at any point where they should attempt to make head 
against the French. 
Impatient to take the field and to open for himself the vast 
career into which his ardent imagination impetuously rushed, 
Dumouriez pressed the arrival of the supplies, which had been 
promised him in Paris, and which were to have been delivered on 
the 25th at Valenciennes. Servan had quitted the ministry of 
war, and had preferred to the chaos of administration the less 
arduous functions of commander of an army. He was recruiting 
his health and his spirits in his camp at the Pyrenees. Roland 
had proposed, and caused to be accepted as his successor, Pache,* 
a plain, intelligent, laborious man, who, having formerly left 
France to reside in Switzerland, had returned at the epoch of the 
Revolution, resigned a pension which he received from the Mar- 


* “Jean Nic. Pache, war minister, and afterwards mayor of Paris, son of 
the Marshal de Castries’s Swiss porter, received a liberal education, and, at 
the time of the Revolution, went to Paris, and eagerly embraced the new 
ideas. An air of modesty and disinterestedness, which seemed to exclude all 
ambition, gave him some weight with the revolutionary party. He connected 
himself with Brissot, and first began to work under the ministers with a view 
of becoming one himself. In 1792 he succeeded Servan in the war depart- 
ment. Pache, having chosen his coadjutors from among persons new to 
office, who were anxious to figure in the Jacobin society rather than to fulfil 
their duty, frequently gave cause of complaint. In 1793, he was made mayor 
of Paris, and appeared at the bar of the Convention, at the head of a deputa- 
tion of the sections, to demand the expulsion of Brissot and others of the 
Gironde party. Having survived the Reign of Terror, he was accused by 
the Directory of various arbitrary acts; but contrived to escape prosecution, 
and, quitting Paris in 1797, lived afterwards in retirement and obscurity.” — 
Biographie Moderne. E. 

_“ The peculation, or the profuse expenditure at least, that took place in 
the war department during Pache’s administration, was horrible. In the 
twenty-four hours that preceded his dismissal, he filled up sixty different 
places with all the persons he knew of, who were base enough to pay their 
court to him, down to his very hairdresser, a blackguard boy of nineteen, whom 
he made a muster-master.”—Madame Roland’s Memoirs.  E, 
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shal de Castrie, and distinguished himself in the office of the in- 
terior by extraordinary talent and application. Carrying a piece 
of bread in his pocket, and never quitting the office to take re- 
freshment, he stuck to business for whole days together, and had 
pleased Roland by his manners and his assiduity. Servan had 
made application for him during his difficult administration in 
August and September, and it was with regret; and only in con- 
sideration of the importance of the business of the war depart- 
ment, that Roland had given him up to Servan. 

In his new post, Pache rendered as good service as in the 
former; and when the place of minister at war became vacant, 
he was immediately proposed to fill it, as one of those obscure 
but valuable men to whom justice and the public interest must 
ensure rapid favour. . 
~ Mild and modest, Pache pleased every body, and could not 
fail to be accepted. The Girondins naturally reckoned upon 
the political moderation of so quiet, so discreet, a man, and who, 
moreover, was indebted to them for his fortune. The Jacobins, 
who found him full of deference for them, extolled his modesty, 
and contrasted it with what they termed the pride and the harsh- 
ness of Roland. Dumouriez, on his part, was delighted with a 
minister who appeared to be more manageable than the Giron- 
dins, and more disposed to follow his views. He had, in fact, a 
new subject of complaint against Roland. The latter had written 
‘to him, in the name of the council, a letter, in which he re- 
proached him with being too desirous to force his plans upon 

the ministry, and in which he expressed a distrust proportionate 
to the talents that he was supposed to possess. Roland was 
well-meaning, and what he said in the secrecy of correspondence 
he would have combated in public. Dumouriez, misconceiving 
the honest intention of Roland, had made his complaints to 
Pache, who had received them and soothed him by his flattery 
for the jealousies of his colleagues. Such was the new minister 
at war. Placed between the Jacobins, the Girondins, and Du~ 
‘mouriez, listening to the complaints of the one against the other, 
he won them all by fair words and by deference, and caused all 
of them to hope to find in him a second and a friend. 
- Dumouriez attributed to the changes in the offices the delay 
which he experienced in the supply of the army. Only half of 
the munitions and accoutrements which had been promised him 
chad arrived, and he commenced his march without waiting for 
the rest, writing to Pache that it was indispensably requisite 
that he should be furnished with thirty thousand pair of shoes, 
twenty-five thousand blankets, camp necessaries for forty thou- 
sand men, and, above all, two millions in specie, for the supply 
‘of the soldiers, who, on entering a country where assignats were 
“not current, would have to pay for every thing they purchased 
in ready money. He was promised all that he demanded ; .and 
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Dumouriez, exciting the ardour of his troops, encouraging them 
by the prospect of a certain and speedy conquest, pushed on 
with them, though destitute of what was necessary for a winter 
campaign, and in so severe a climate. rit 

The march of Valence, delayed by a diversion upon Longwy 
and the want of military supplies of all sorts, which did not 
arrive till November, permitted Clairfayt to pass without ob- 
stacle from Luxemburg into Belgium, and to join Duke Albert 
with twelve thousand men. Dumouriez, giving up for the 
moment his intention of employing Valence, made General 
d’Harville’s division move towards him, and, marching his 
troops between Quarouble and Quievrain, hastened to overtake 
the hostile army. Duke Albert, adhering to the Austrian sys- 
tem, had formed a cordon from Tournay to Mons, and though 
he had thirty thousand men, he had scarcely twenty thousand 
collected before the city of Mons. Dumouriez, pressing him 
closely, arrived on the 3d of November, before the mill of 
Boussu, and ordered his advanced guard, commanded by the 
brave Beurnonville, to dislodge the enemy posted on the heights. 
The attack, at first successful, was afterwards repulsed, and our 
advanced guard was obliged to retire. Dumouriez, sensible’ 
how important it was not to fall back on the first onset, again 
sent Beurnonville forward, carried all the enemy’s posts, and on 
the evening of the 5th found himself in presence of the Aus- 
trians, intrenched on the heights skirting the city of Mons. 

On these heights, forming a circular range in front of the 
place, are situated three villages, Jemappes, Cuesmes, and Ber- 
thaimont. The Austrians, who expected to be attacked there, 
had formed the imprudent resolution of maintaining their 
position, and had long been taking the greatest pains to render 
it impregnable. Clairfayt occupied Jemappes and Cuesmes. A 
little farther, Beaulieu* was encamped above Berthaimont. Rapid 
slopes, woods, abattis, fourteen redoubts, a formidable artillery 
ranged stage-wise, and twenty thousand men, protected these 
positions and rendered approach to them almost impossible. 
Tyrolese sharpshooters filled the woods which extended at the 
foot of the heights. The cavalry, posted in the intervals 
between the hills, and especially in the hollow which separates 


_ * “ Baron de Beaulieu was an Austrian general of artillery. After hay- 
ing served in the seven years’ war, he lived peaceably till 1789, the time 
of the revolt in Brabant. He there commanded a body of the shattered 
Austrian army, attacked the rebels, defeated them, and soon put an end to 
the war, In 1792, Beaulieu defeated a numerous French corps under General — 
Biron, and forced them to draw back towards Valenciennes. In 1794, he com- 
manded in the province of Luxemburg, and gained a battle near Arlon over 
a division of Jourdan’s army. In 1796, he took the chief command of the army 
of Italy, but was constantly beaten by Bonaparte. The same year he quitted 
his command, and was succeeded by M. de Wurmser, who was still more un- 
fortunate than he had been.”—Biographie Moderne. E. : 
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Jemappes from Cuesmes, were ready to debouch and to rush upon 
our columns, as soon as they should be staggered by the fire of 
the batteries. 

It was in presence of this camp so strongly intrenched, that 
Dumouriez established himself. He formed his army in a semi- 
circle parallel to the positions of the enemy. General d’Har- 
ville, whose junction with the main body had been effected on 
the evening of the 5th, was ordered to manceuvre on the ex- 
treme right of our line. Skirting Beaulieu’s positions on the 
morning of the 6th, he was to strive to turn them, and then to 
occupy the heights behind Mons, the only retreat of the Aus- 
trians. Beumonville, forming at the same time the right of our 
attack, was ordered to march upon the village of Cuesmes. The 
Duke de Chartres,* who served in our army with the rank of 
general, and who on that day commanded the centre, was to take 
Jemappes in front, and to endeavour at the same time to pene- 
trate through the hollow which separates Jemappes from Cues~ 
mes. Lastly, General Ferrand, invested with the command of 
the left, was directed to pass through a little village named 


* “Louis Philippe, eldest son of the Duke of Orleans (Egalité) and of 
Marie Adelaide de Bourbon Penthiévre, grand-daughter of a natural son of 
Louis XIV. by Madame Montespan, was born at Paris in 1773, The line of 
Bourbon-Orleans was founded by Philippe, brother of the Grand Monarque, 
who conferred on him the duchy of Orleans. In 1782, the Duke de Chartres’s 
education was intrusted to the Countess de Genlis. In 1792, he fought under 
Dumouriez at Valmi, and displayed great bravery and judgment. He also 
distinguished himself highly at the battle of Jemappes. Shortly afterwards, 
having frankly expressed his horror of the revolutionary excesses in France, 
a decree of arrest was issued against him. He then quitted the army and 
his country, and obtained passports for Switzerland, but received notice that 
no part of the Cantons was safe for him. Alone, however, and on foot, and 
almost without money, he began his travels in the interior of Switzerland and 
the Alps; and at length obtained the situation of professor at the college of 
Reichenau, where he taught geography, history, the French and English 
languages, and mathematics, for four months, without having been discovered. 
It was here he learned the tragical end of his father. On quitting Reichenau, 
the Duke de Chartres, now become Duke of Orleans, retired to Bremgarten, 
where he remained, under the name of Corby, till the end of 1794, when, his 
retreat being discovered, he resolved on going to America ; but, being unable 
to obtain the necessary pecuniary means, he travelled. instead through Nor- 
way and Sweden, journeyed on foot with the Laplanders, and reached the 
North Cape in 1795. In the following year he set out for America, and paid 
a visit to General Washington at Mount Vernon. He afterwards went to 
England, and established himself, with his brothers, at Twickenham. In 1809 
the duke was married, at Palermo, to the Princess Amelia, daughter of the 
King of Sicily. After the fall of Napoleon he returned to Paris; and, in 
1815, was ordered by Louis to take the command of the army of the North. 
He soon, however, resigned it, and fixed his residence, with his family, again 
at Twickenham. After the Hundred Days he went back to Paris: took his 
seat in the Chamber of Peers, but manifested such liberal sentiments, as to 


~ vender himself obnoxious to the administration. In consequence of the 


memorable events of July, 1830, he was proclaimed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, and finally, on the abdication of Charles X., King of the French.”— 
Encyclopedia Americana. E. 
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Quaregnon, and to move upon the flank of Jemappes. All these. 
attacks were to be executed in columns by battalions. The. 
cavalry was ready to support them in rear and upon the flanks. 
Our artillery was so placed as to batter each redoubt in flank, 
and to silence its fire, if possible. A reserve of infantry and 
cavalry awaited the result behind the rivulet of Wame. _ 

In the night between the 5th and 6th, General Beaulieu pro- 
posed to sally from the intrenchments, and to rush unawares. 
upon the French, in order to disconcert them by a sudden noc-, 
turnal attack. This energetic advice was not followed, and, at 
eight o’clock on the morning of the 6th, the French were in, 
battle, full of courage and hope, though under a galling fire and 
in sight of almost inaccessible intrenchments. Sixty thousand, 
men covered the field of battle, and one hundred pieces of cannon , 
thundered along the fronts of both armies. . ote 

The'cannonade began early in the morning. Dumouriez, 
ordered’ Generals Ferrand and Beurnonville to commence the. 
attack, thé one on the left, the other on the right, while he him-_ 
self in the centre, would await the moment for action, and_ 
 d’Harville, skirting’ Beaulieu’s positions, was to intercept the 
retreat. Ferrand attacked faintly, and Beurnonville did not 
succeed in silencing the fire of the Austrians. It was eleven. 
o’clock, and the enemy was not sufficiently shaken on the 
flanks, to enable Dumouriez to attack him in front. The French 
general then sent his faithful Thouvenot to the left wing to 
decide the success. Thouvenot, putting an end to a useless 
cannonade, passed through Quaregnon, turned Jemappes, and, 
marching rapidly, with bayonets fixed, ascended the side of the _ 
hill, and arrived on the flank of the Austrians. edt) 

Dumouriez, being apprized of this movement, resolved to com 
mence the attack in front, and pushed on the centre direct against.. 
Jemappes. He made his infantry advance in columns, and placed _ 
hussars and dragoons to cover the hollow between Jemappes 
and Cuesmes, from which the enemy’s cavalry was about to. 
rush. Our troops formed, and passed without hesitation the. 
intermediate space, One brigade, however, seeing the Austrian 
cavalry debouching by the hollow, paused, fell back, and unco- — 
vered the flank of our columns. At this moment, young Bap- 
tiste Renard, who was merely a servant of Dumouriez, im- 
pelled by an inspiration of courage and intelligence, ran to the 
general of that brigade, reproached him with his weakness, and — 
~ led him back to the hollow. A certain wavering had manifested 

itself throughout the whole centre, and our battalions began to 
be thrown into disorder by the fire of the batteries. The Duke 
de Chartres, throwing himself amidst the ranks, rallied them, 
formed around him a battalion, which he called the battalion of 
Jemappes, and urged it on vigorously against the enemy. The 
battle was thus restored, and Clairfayt, already taken in flank, 
and threatened in front, nevertheless resisted with heroic firmness. 
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Dumouriez, observing all these movements, but uncertain of 
success, hastened to the right, where the combat was yet unde- 
cided, in spite of the efforts of Beurnonyille. His intention was 
to terminate the attack abruptly, or else, to make his right wing 
fall back, and to employ it so as to protect the centre, in case a 
retrograde movement should be necessary, | 

Beurnonville had made vain efforts against the village of 
Cuesmes, and he was about to fall back, when Dampierre,* who 
commanded one of the points of attack, taking with him a few 
companies, dashed boldly into the midst of a redoubt. _Dumou- 
riez came up at the very moment when Dampierre was making 
this courageous attempt. He found the rest of his battalions 
without a commander, exposed to a terrible fire, and hesitating 
in presence of the imperial hussars, who were preparing to 
charge them. These battalions were the same that. had. so 
strongly attached themselves to Dumouriez in the camp of 
Maulde. He cheered and encouraged them to stand. firm. 
against the enemy’s cavalry. A discharge at the muzzles of the 
guns checked the cavalry, and Berchini’s hussars, rushing most 
seasonably upon them, put them completely to flight. Dumouriez 
then placing himself at the head of the battalions, and striking 
up with them the hymn of the Marseillais, led them on against 
the intrenchments, overthrowing all before him and taking the 
village of Cuesmes. te 

No sooner was this exploit achieved, than Dumouriez, still 
uneasy on account of the centre, returned at full gallop, followed. 
by some squadrons; but he was met on the way by the young 
Duke de Montpensier, who came to inform him of the victory 
of the centre, owing principally to his brother, the Duke de 
Chartres. Jemappes being thus taken in flank and front, and 
Cuesmes having been carried, Clairfayt could make no further 
resistance, and was obliged to retreat. Accordingly, he quitted 
the ground, after an admirable defence, and abandoned to 
Dumouriez a dear-bought victory. It was now two o'clock, 
and our troops, harassed with fatigue, demanded a moment’s 
rest. Dumouriez granted it them, and halted on the very heights 
of Jemappes and Cuesmes. He reckoned, for the pursuit of the 
enemy, upon d’Harville, who had been directed to turn Ber- 
thaimont, and to cut off the retreat of the Austrians. But the 


* “ Dampierre was an officer in the French guards, afterwards colonel of the 
5th dragoon regiment, and finally a republican general. ~ In 1792, he served 
under Dumouriez, and excited particular notice by his bravery at Jemappes. 
At the time of Dumouriez’s defection, he addressed a proclamation to the army 
of the North and of Ardennes, urging them to remain faithful to the Con- 
vention, for which he was appointed commander-in-chief. In 1793, he had his 
leg carried away b a*cannon-ball while attacking the woods of Ruismes 
and St. Amand, and died two days afterwards. Dampierre was patronized se 
the Duke of Orleans ; his air was gloomy, and his make heavy ; but he ee 
to an extraordinary degrce of vivacity the bravery of a soldier. —Biograp bia: 


Moderne. E._ 
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order being neither sufficiently clear nor rightly understood, 
d@’Harville had stopped before Berthaimont, and had uselessly 
cannonaded its heights. Clairfayt retreated, therefore, under 
the protection of Beaulieu, who had not been touched, and both 
took the road to Brussels, which d’Harville had not intercepted. 

The battle had cost the Austrians fifteen hundred prisoners, and 
four thousand five hundred killed and wounded, and the French 
nearly as many. Dumouriez disguised his loss, and admitted it 
to amount only to a few hundred men. He has been censured 
for not having turned the enemy by marching upon his right, 
and not having thus taken him in the rear instead of persisting 
in the attack of the left and the centre. He had an idea of 
doing so, when he ordered d’Harville to turn Berthaimont, but 
he did not adhere to that intention. His vivacity, which fre- 
quently prevented reflection, and the desire of achieving a bril- 
liant action, caused him at Jemappes, as throughout the whole 

campaign, to prefer an attack in front. At any rate, abounding 
in presence of mind and ardour in the midst of action, he had 
roused the spirit of our troops and communicated to them heroic 
courage. ‘Lhe sensation produced by this important battle was 
eran The victory of Jemappes instantaneously filled all 
rance with joy, and Europe with new surprise. Nothing was 
talked of but the fact of the coolness with which the Austrian 
artillery had been confronted, and the intrepidity displayed in 
storming their redoubts. The danger and the victory were even 
exaggerated, and throughout all Europe the faculty of gaining 
great battles was again awarded to the French. 

In Paris, all the sincere republicans were overjoyed at the 
tidings, and prepared grand festivities. Dumouriez’s servant, 
young Baptiste Renard, was presented to the Convention, which 
conferred on him a civic crown and the epaulette of officer. The 
Girondins, out of patriotism, out of justice, applauded the suc- 
cess of the generai. The Jacobins, though suspecting him, 
applauded also, because they could not help admiring the suc- 
cesses of the Revolution. Marat* alone, reproaching all the 
French for their infatuation, asserted that Dumouriez must 
have misrepresented the number of his slain, that a hill isnot 
to be attacked at so little cost, that he had not taken either 
baggage or artillery, that the Austrians had gone away quietly, 
that it was a retreat rather than a defeat, that Dumouriez might 
have attacked the enemy in a different manner; and, minglin 
with this sagacity an atrocious rage for calumny, he added that 
this attack in front had been made merely for the purpose of 
sacrificing the brave battalions of Paris; that his colleagues in 


* “ Tn the year 1774 Marat resided at Edinburgh, where he taught the French 
language, and published, in English, a volume entitled the ‘ Chains of Slavery ;7 
a work wherein the clandestine and villanous attempts of princes to ruin liberty , 
are pointed out, and dreadful scenes of despotism disclosed ; to which is pre- 
fixed an address to the electors of Great Britain.”— Universal Biography. E 
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the Convention, at the Jacobins, in short all the French, so 
ready to admire, were simpletons; and that, for his part, he 
should admit Dumouriez to be a good general when he should 
have subdued all Belgium without suffering a single Austrian to 
escape, and a good patriot when Belgium should be thoroughly 
revolutionised and rendered completely free. ‘ As for the rest 
of you,” said he, “ with that disposition for admiring every 
thing on a sudden, you are liable to fly as suddenly to the con- 
trary extreme. One day you proscribe Montesquiou. You are 
told on the next that he has conquered Savoy, and you applaud 
him. Again you proscribe him, and render yourselves a gene- 
ral laughingstock by these inconsistencies. For my part, I am 
distrustful and always accuse; and, as to the inconveniences 
of this disposition, they are incomparably less than those of the 
contrary disposition, for they never compromise the public wel- 
fare. ‘They are no doubt lable to lead me into mistakes re- 
specting some individuals; but, considering the corruption of 
the age, and the multitude of enemies to all liberty, from educa- 
tion, from principle, and from interest, I would lay a thousand 
to one that I shall not be wrong in considering all of them 
together as intriguers and public scoundrels ready to engage in 
any machinations. I am therefore a thousand times less likely 
to be mistaken respecting the public functionaries; and, while 
the mischievous confidence reposed in them enables them to plot 
against the country with equal boldness and security, the ever- 
lasting distrust which the public should entertain for them, 
agreeably to my principles, would not allow them to take a 
single step without dread of being unmasked and punished.’’* 
By this battle Belgium was opened to the French; but there 
strange difficulties met Dumouriez, and two striking scenes pre- 
sented themselves: on the conquered territory the French Revo- 
lution acting upon the neighbouring revolutions for the purpose 
of accelerating or assimilating them to itself; and in our army a 
demagogue spirit penetrating into the administrations, and dis- 
organizing for the purpose of purifying them. There were in 
Belgium several parties. The first, that of the Austrian domina- 
tion, was confined to the imperial armies driven back by Dumou- 
riez. The second, composed of the whole nation, nobles, priests, 
magistrates, people, unanimously detested a foreign yoke, and 
desired the independence of the Belgian nation; but this latter 
was divided into two others: the priests and the privileged per- 
-gons wished to retain the old states, the old institutions, the 
- demarcations of classes and provinces, in short every thing but 
the Austrian domination, and they had in their favour part of the 
population still extremely superstitious and strongly attached to 
the clergy. Lastly, the demagogues, or Belgian Jacobins, were 


* Journal de la République francaise, by Marat, the Friend of the People, 
No. 48. Monday, November 12, 1792. 
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desirous of a complete revolution and the sovereignty of the 
people. These last demanded the adoption of the French model, 
and absolute equality. Thus each party desired only just so 
much of revolution as suited its own purpose. The privileged 
wanted nothing more of it but their former condition. The ple- 
beians wanted mob supremacy and mob rule. | 

It is natural to suppose that Dumouriez, with his predilections, 
must have steered a middle course between these different parties. 
Discarding Austria, which he was combating with his troops, 
condemning the exclusive pretensions of the privileged orders, he 
had nevertheless no wish to transfer the Jacobins of Paris to 
Brussels, and to cause Chabots and Marats to spring up there. 
His object therefore was to interfere as little as possible with the 
former organization of the country, while reforming such parts of 
it as were too feudal. The enlightened portion of the popula- 
tion was favourable to these views, but it was difficult to mould 
it into a whole, on account of the little connexion that subsisted 
between cities and provinces, and moreover, in forming it into 
an assembly, he would have exposed it to the risk of being con- 
quered by the violent party. If, however, he could have suc- 
ceeded, Dumouriez thought, either by means of an alliance or a 
union, to attach Belgium to the French empire, and thus to 
complete our territory. He was particularly solicitous to prevent 
peculations, to secure for himself the immense resources of the 
country for war, and not to offend any class, that he might not 
have his army destroyed by an insurrection. He intended more 
especially to spare the clergy, who still possessed great influence 
over the minds of the people. He therefore meditated things 
which the experience of revolutions demonstrates to be impos- 
sible, and which all administrative and political genius must 
renounce beforehand with entire resignation. We shall presently 
see his plans and his projects unfolding themselves. 

On entering the country, he promised, in a proclamation, to 
respect property, person, and the national independence. He 
ordered that every thing should remain as it then stood; that 
the authorities should retain their functions; that the taxes 
should continue to be levied; and that primary assemblies 
should forthwith meet, for the purpose of forming a National 
Convention, that should decide upon the fate of Belgium, 

Serious difficulties of a different nature were starting up 
against him. Motives of policy, of public welfare, of humanity, 
might make him desirous of a prudent and moderate revolution 
in Belgium ; but it behoved him to procure subsistence for his 
army, and this was his personal affair. He was a general, and, 
above all, he was obliged to be victorious. To this end he had 
need of discipline and resources. Having entered Mons on the 
morning of the 7th, amidst the rejoicings of the Brabanters, who 
decreed crowns to him and to the brave Dampierre, he found 
himself in the greatest embarrassment. His commissaries were 
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at Valenciennes; none of the supplies promised him had arrived, 
He wanted clothing for the soldiers, who were half naked, provi- 
sions, horses for his artillery, and light carts to second the move- 
ment of the invasion, especially ina country where transport was 
extremely difficult ; lastly, specie to pay the troops, because the 
people of Belgium disliked to take assignats. The emigrants 
ad circulated great quantities of forged ones, and thus thrown 
discredit on that kind of paper; besides, no nation is fond of 
participating in the embarrassments of another by taking the 
paper which represents its debts. 
The impetuosity of Dumouriez’s character, which was carried 
to imprudence, would not allow it to be believed that he could 
have tarried from the 7th to the 11th at Mons, and left the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen to retreat unmolested, had not details of 
administration detained him in spite of his teeth, and engrossed 
that attention which ought to have been exclusively fixed. on 
military matters. He conceived a very judicious plan, namely, 
to contract with the Belgians for provisions, forage, and other 
supplies. This course was attended with many advantages. The 
articles of consumption were on the spot, and there was no 
fear of delay. These purchases would give many of the Belgians 
an interest in the presence of the French armies. The. sellers, 
being paid in assignats, would themselves be obliged to favour 
their circulation ;, there would thus be no need to enforce that 
circulation—an important point; for every person into whose 
hands a forced currency comes, considers himself as robbed by 
the authority which imposes it; and a way of more universally 
offending a nation cannot be devised. Dumouriez had some 
thoughts of another expedient, namely, to raise loans from the . 
clergy under the guarantee of France. These loans would. 
supply him with specie, and though they would put the clergy 
to momentary inconvenience, yet the very circumstance of nego- 
tiating with them would dispel all apprehensions respecting their 
existence and possessions. Lastly, as France would have to de- 
mand of the Belgians indemnities for the expenses of a war 
undertaken for their liberation, these indemnities would be 
applied to the payment of the loans; and, by means of a slight 
balance, the whole cost of the war would be paid, and Dumou- 
riez would have lived, as he had promised to do, at the expense 
of Belgium, without oppressing or disorganizing that country. — 
But these were plans of genius, and in times of revolution it 
seems that genius ought to take a decided part. It ought either 
to foresee the disorders and the outrages which are likely to 
ensue, and to retire immediately ; or, foreseeing, to resign itself 
to them, and to consent to be violent in order to continue to be 
serviceable at the head of the armies or of the state. No man 
has been sufficiently detached from the things of this world to 
adopt the former course. There is one who has been great, and 
VOL. II. M 
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who has kept himself pure, while pursuing the latter. It was he 
who, placed by the side of the public welfare, without par- 
ticipating in its political acts, confined himself to the concerns of 
war, and organized victory*—a thing pure, allowable, and always 
patriotic under every system of government, , 

Dumouriez had employed for his contracts and his financial 
operations Malus, a commissary, to whom he was. strongly at- 
tached, because he had found him clever and active, without 
caring much whether he was moderate in his profits. He had 
also made use of one d’Espagnac,+ formerly a libertine abbé, one 
of those unprincipled men of talent of the old régume, who could 
turn their hands to any trade with abundance of grace and skill, 
but left behind them an equivocal reputation in all. Dumouriez 
despatched him to the ministry to explain his plans, and to 
obtain the ratification of all the engagements which he had con- 
tracted. He already afforded ground for censure by the kind of 
administrative dictatorship which he assumed, and by the revo- 
lutionary moderation which he manifested in regard to the Bel- 
gians, without as yet compromising himself by his association 
with men who were already suspected, or who, if they actually 
were not then, were soon to become so. At this moment, in fact, 
a general murmur arose against the old administrations, which 
were full, it was said, of rogues and aristocrats. 

Dumouriez, having attended to the supply of his troops, was 
occupied in accelerating the march of Labourdonnaye. That 
general, having persisted in lagging behind, had not entered 
Toumay till very recently, and there he had excited scenes worthy 
of the Jacobins, and levied heavy contributions. Dumouriez 
. ordered him to march rapidly upon Ghent and the Scheldt, to 
proceed to Antwerp, and then to complete the circuit of the 


* M. Thiers here alludes to Carnot, who, to quote the language of Napo- 
leon, “organized victory.” This eminent republican was a member of the. 
frightful Committee of Public Safety, “but it has been said in his defence,” 
observes a competent authority, “that he did not meddle with its atrocities, 
limiting himself entirely to the war department, for which he showed so 
much talent, that his colleagues left it to his exclusive management. ‘ He first 
daringly claimed for France her natural boundaries ; and he conquered by 
his genius the countries which his ambition claimed.” E. 

+ “M.R. Sahuguet, Abbé d’Espagnac, was destined for the church, and 
obtained a canonry in the metropolitan church of the capital. He first drew 
attention by his literary talents, but his love of money soon swallowed up 
every other consideration. He connected himself with Calonne, became 
his agent, and engaged in several lucrative speculations. He was one of the 
original members of the Jacobin club. In 1791; he became a purveyor to the 
army of the Alps, and being denounced by Cambon for fraudulent dealings, 
was ordered to be arrested. He contrived to clear himself from this accusa- 

tion, and speculated in the baggage-waggons of Dumouriez’s army. Being 
soon afterwards denouncé@él as an accomplice; and a dishonestpurveyor, he 
was arrested in 1793, and in the following year sent to the guillotine by the 
revolutionary tribunal, At the time of his death, d’Espagnac was forty-one 
years of age.”—Biographie Moderne. E, 
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country to the Meuse. Valence, having at length arrived in line 
after involuntary delays, was ordered to be, on the 13th or 14th, 
at Nivelles. Dumouriez, conceiving that the Duke of Saxe- 
Teschen would retire behind the canal of Vilverden, intended. 
that Valence should turn the forest of Soignies, get behind 
-. canal, and there receive the duke at the passage of the 
Dyle. 

On the 11th he set out from Mons, slowly following the 
enemy’s army, which was retiring in good order, but very lei- 
surely. Ill served by his conveyances, he could not come up with 
sufficient despatch to make amends for the delays to which he had 
been subjected. On the 13th, while advancing in person with 
a mere advanced guard, he fell in with the enemy at Anderlech, 
and had well nigh been surrounded ; but, with his usual skill and 
firmness, he deployed his little force, and made such a show of 
a few pieces of artillery that he had with him, as to cause the 
Austrians to believe that he was on the field of battle with his 
whole army. He thus succeeded in keeping them off till he had 
time to be relieved by his soldiers, who, on being apprized of 
his dangerous situation, advanced at full speed to disengage 
him. 

On the 14th he entered Brussels, and there he was detained 
by fresh administrative embarrassments, having neither money 
nor any of the resources requisite for the maintenance of the 
troops. He there learned that the ministry had refused to ratify 
the contracts which he had made, excepting one, and that all 
the former military administrations had been dismissed and. 
their place supplied by a committee called the committee of con- 
tracts. This committee alone was for the future to have a right 
to purchase supplies for the troops—a business with which the 
generals were not to be permitted to interfere in any way what- 
ever. This was the commencement of a revolution which was 
preparing in the administration, and which was about to plunge 
them for a time into complete disorganization. 

The administrations which require long practice or a special 
application are those which a revolution is longest in reaching, 
because they excite least ambition, and besides, the necessity for 
keeping capable men in them secures them from arbitrary 
changes. Accordingly, scarcely any change had been made in 
the staffs, in the scientific corps of the army, in the offices of 
the different ministers, in the old victualling office, and above all 
in the-navy, which, of all the departments of the military art, 
is that which requires the most special qualifications. . Hence 
people did not fail to cry out against the aristocrats, with whom 
those bodies were filled, and the executive council was censured 
for not appointing others in their stead. The victualling depart- 
ment was the one against which the greatest irritation was 
excited, Just censures were levelled at the contractors, who, 
winked at by the state, but more eepscey under favour of this 
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moment of disorder, required exorbitant prices in all their bar- 
gains, supplied the troops with the worst articles, and impu- 
dently robbed the public. On all sides one general ery was 
raised against their extortions. They had a most inexorable 
adversary in Cambon, the deputy of Montpellier.* Passionately 
addicted to the study of finance and political economy, this 
deputy had acquired a great ascendency in discussions of this na- 
ture, and enjoyed the entire confidence of the Assembly. Though 
a decided democrat, he had never ceased to inveigh against the 
exactions of the commune, and he astonished those who did not 
comprehend that he condemned as a financier the irregularities 
which lie would perhaps have excused as a Jacobin. He launched 
out with still greater energy against all contractors, and followed 
them up with all the zeal of his disposition, Every day he 
denounced new frauds and required that a stop should be put 
to them, and on this point all agreed with him. Honest men, 
because they wished rogues to be punished ; Jacobins, because 
they loved to persecute aristocrats; and intriguers, because they 
wished to make vacant places. 

The idea was therefore conceived of forming a committee 
composed of a few individuals, appointed to make all contracts 
on behalf of the republic. It was conceived that this committee, 
sole and responsible, would spare the state the frauds of the 
host of separate contractors, and that, purchasing alone for all 
the administrations, it would not cause prices to be raised by 
competition, as was the case when each minister, and each army, 
bargained individually for their respective supplies. This mea- 
sure was adopted with the approbation of all the ministers; and 
Cambon, in particular, was its warmest partisan, because this 
new and simple form was agreeable to his absolute mind. It 
was intimated, therefore, to Dumouriez, that he would have no 
more contracts to make, and he was ordered to cancel those 
which he had just signed. The chests of the paymasters were 
at. the same time suppressed ; and with such rigour was the 
execution enforced, that difficulties were made about the pay- 
ment, of a loan advanced by a Belgian merchant to the army 
upon a bond of Dumouriez. 


* “J. Cambon, a merchant, born of Protestant parents, eagerly embraced 
the cause of the Revolution. In the Legislative Assembly he devoted him- 
self chiefly to finance ; and to him is owing the formation of the Great Book 
of the public debt. In 1792, he caused assignats to be issued for thirty mil- 
lions, and proposed that the statues of the tyrants in the capital should be 
converted into cannon. Cambon was the last president of the Legislative 
Assembly. In 1792, his influence obtained the famous decree whicly set 
bounds to the power of generals in a hostile country—a measure which re- 
moved Dumouriez’s mask. In the following year he voted for the immediate 
death of the King. After the fall of Robespierre, Cambon directed the 
finance, but was outlawed soon afterwards, and was subsequently restored 


to liberty. He then went to live in obscurity at Montpellier.”—Biosraphi 
Moderne. E. y pellier.”—Biographie 
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This revolution in the victualling department, originating in 
a laudable motive, concurred unfortunately with circumstances 
that soon rendered its effects disastrous. Servan had, during 
his ministry, to supply the first wants of the troops hastily 
collected in Champagne, and it was accomplishing much to have 
relieved the embarrassments of the first moment. But, after 
the campaign of the Argonne, the supplies brought together 
with such difficulty were exhausted: the volunteers, who had 
left home with a single coat, were almost naked, and it was 
necessary to furnish each of the armies with a complete equip- 
mént; and this renewal of the whole of ‘the matériel had to be 
provided for in the heart of winter, and notwithstanding the 
rapidity of the invasion of Belgium. Pache, Servan’s successor, 
had consequently a prodigious task to perform, and unluckily, 
though a man of great intelligence and application, he had an easy 
and supple disposition, which, inducing a desire to please every 
body, especially the Jacobins, prevented him from commanding 
any one, and from imparting the requisite energy to a vast ad- 
ministration. If then we add to the urgency, and immense 
extent of the wants of the troops, to the difficulties of the. sea- 
son, and the necessity for great promptitude, the weakness of a 
new ministry, the general disorder of the state, and above all, a 
revolution in the administrative system, we shall have some 
conception of the utter destitution of the armies, their bitter 
complaints, and the vehemence of the reproaches between the 
generals and the ministers. 

At the intelligence of these administrative changes Dumouriez 
was violently enraged. During the interval occupied by the 
organization of the new system, he saw his army exposed to 
the risk of perishing from want, unless the contracts which he 
had concluded were upheld and executed. He therefore took 
it upon himself to maintain them, and ordered his agents, 
Malus, d’Espagnac, and a third named Petit-Jean, to continue 
their operations upon his own Weep ee He wrote at the 
same time to the minister in so high a tone, as to increase the 
suspicions entertained by jealous, distrustful demagogues, dis- 
satisfied with his revolutionary lukewarmness, and his admini 
strative dictatorship. He declared that, if he was expected to 
continue his services, he required to be allowed to provide 
for the wants of his army. He insisted that the committee of 
contracts was an absurdity, because it would export laboriously, 
and from a distance, that which was to be obtained more easily 
upon the spot; that the carriage would occasion enormous 
expense and delays, during which the armies would perish of 
hunger, cold, and privation; that the Belgians would lose all 
interest in the presence of the French, and no longer assist the 
circulation of assignats; that the pillage of the contractors 
would continue just the same, because the facility of robbing 
the state in the furnishing of supplies always had made, and. 
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always would make, men plunderers; and that nothing would 
prevent the members of the committee of contracts from turning 
contractors and purchasers, though forbidden to do so by the 
law; that it was, therefore, a mere dream of economy, which, 
were it even not chimerical, would produce for a moment a dis- 
astrous interruption in the different services. What tended not a 
little to exasperate Dumouriez against the committee of con- 
tracts was, that in the members who composed it, he beheld 
creatures of Clavicres, the minister, and that he regarded the 
measure as arising from the jealousy felt towards himself by the 
Girondins. It was, nevertheless, a measure adopted in honest sin= 
cerity, and approved of on all sides, without any party motives. 
Pache, like a firm and patriotic minister, ought to have endea- 
voured to satisfy the general, in order to secure the continuance 
of his services to the republic. To this end he ought to have 
investigated his demands, ascertained what part of them was 
just, adopted it, rejected the rest, and have conducted all matters 
with authority and vigour, so as to prevent reproaches, disputes, 
and confusion. Instead of this, Pache, already charged by the 
Girondins with weakness, and unfavourably disposed towards 
them, suffered himself to be jostled between them, the general, 
the Jacobins, and the Convention. In the council, he com- 
municated the hasty letters in which Dumouriez openly com- 
plained of the distrust of the Girondin ministers in regard to 
him. In the Convention, he made known the imperative demands 
of Dumouriez, and the offer of his resignation in case of their 
refusal. Censuring nothing, but explaining nothing, and affect- 
ing a scrupulous fidelity in his reports, he suffered every thing 
to produce-its most mischievous effects. 
The Girondins, the Convention, the Jacobins, were each irritated 
in their own way by the high tone of the general. Cambon in- 
veighed against Malus, d’Espagnac, and Petit-Jean, quoted the 
prices of their contracts, which were exorbitant, dwelt on the pro- 
digal licentiousness of d’Espagnac and the former peculations of 
Petit-Jean, and caused a deen to be issued by the Assembly 
agaipst all three. He declared that Dumouriez was surrounded by 
intriguers, from whom it was necessary to deliver him; he main~ 
tained that the committee of contracts was an excellent institu- 
tion; that to take articles of consumption from the theatre of 
war was depriving French artisans of work, and running the 
risk of seditions on account of want of employment; that, 
with regard to assignats, there was no need whatever for con- 
trivance to make them circulate; that the general was wrong not 
to make them pass current by authority, and not to transport 
into Belgium the entire revolution, with its form of government, 
its systems, and its money; and that the Belgians, to whom 
they were giving liberty, ought along with it to take its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. At the tribune of the Conven- 
tion, Dumouriez was considered merely as having been duped by 
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his agents; but at the Jacobins, and in Marat’s paper, it was 
flatly asserted that he was a partner with them and shared their 
gains, of which, however, there was no other proof than the too 
frequent example of generals. , 

Dumouriez was therefore obliged to deliver up the three com- 
missaries, and he had the further mortification to: see them 
arrested, in spite of the guarantee which he had given them. 
Pache wrote to him with his accustomed mildness, intimating 
that his demands should be examined, that his wants should be 
supplied, and that the committee of contracts would make con- 
siderable purchases for this purpose. He informed him, at the 
same time, that large convoys had been despatched, though this 
was not the case. Nothing arrived, and Dumouriez was perpe- 
tually complaining ; so that, to read on the one hand the letters 
of the minister, one would have imagined that there was abund- 
ance of every thing, while those of the general on the other 
would induce a belief in absolute destitution. Dumouriez had 
recourse to expedients, to loans from the chapters of churches ; 
he subsisted upon a contract made by Malus, which he was 
allowed to maintain, owing to the urgency of the occasion, and 
he was again detained from the 14th to the 19th at Brussels. 

During this interval, Stengel, detached with the advanced 
guard, had taken Malines. This was an important capture on 
account of the stores of gunpowder and arms of every kind 
which that place contained, and which made it the arsenal of 
Belgium. Labourdonnaye, who had entered Antwerp on the 
18th, was organizing clubs, alienating the Belgians by the en- 
couragement which he gave to popular agitators, and mean- 
while neglecting to act vigorously in the siege of the castle. 
Dumouriez, unable to. put up any longer with a lieutenant, who 
attended so much to clubs and so little to war, sent as his suc- 
cessor Miranda, a Peruvian of extraordinary bravery, who had 
come to France at the epoch of the Revolution, and obtained 
high rank through the friendship of Petion. Labourdonnaye, 
deprived of his command, and returning to the department of 
the North, took pains to inflame the zeal of the Jacobins there: 
against Cesar Dumouriez*—the name which began already to 
be given to the general. 5 : 

The enemy had at first intended to place himself behind the 
canal of Vilvorden and to keep in communication with Antwerp. 
He thus committed the same fault as Dumouriez did when he 
meant to approach the Scheldt, instead of running along the 
Meuse, as they ought both to have done, the one to effect, the 
other to prevent, his retreat. At length Clairfayt, who had 
assumed the command, felt the necessity of promptly recrossing 


* * Though I were to be called ‘ Czsar,’ ‘ Cromwell? or ‘Monk,’ I will 


save my country, in spite of the Jacobins, and the conventional regicides who 


protect them. I will re-establish the constitution of 1791.”—Dumouriex’s 
Memoirs. E. 
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the Meuse and leaving Antwerp to its fate. Dumouriez then 
ordered Valence to march from Nivelles upon Namur, and to 
lay siege to that place. It was a grievous blunder that he com- 
mitted not to direct him, on the contrary, along the Meuse, in 
order to cut off the retreat of the Austrians. The defeat of the 
defensive army would naturally have led to the surrender of the 
place. But the example of grand strategical manceuvres had 
not yet been set, and, moreover, Dumouriez, in this instance, as 
on many other occasions, Jacked the necessary reflection. He 
set out from Brussels on the 19th, passed through Louvain on 
the 20th; overtook the enemy on the 22d at Tirlemont, and 
killed three or four hundred of his men. Thence, detained once 
more by absolute want, he did not set out before the 26th. On 
the 27th he arrived before Liege, and had to sustain a brisk 
action at Varoux with the rear-guard of the enemy. General 
Starai, who commanded it, defended himself gloriously, and 
received a mortal wound. At length, on the morning of the 
28th, Dumouriez entered Liege amidst the acclamations of the 
people, who there entertained the most revolutionary sentiments. 
Miranda had taken the citadel of Antwerp on the 29th, and was 
enabled to complete the circuit of Belgium, by marching as far 
as Ruremonde. Valence occupied Namur on the 2d of Decem- 
ber. Clairfayt proceeded towards the Roer, and Beaulieu 
towards Luxemburg. 

At this moment all Belgium was occupied as far as the 
Meuse ; but the country to the Rhine still remained to be con- 
quered, and Dumouriez had to encounter great difficulties. 
Hither owing to the difficulty of conveyance or the negligence of 
the offices, nothing reached his army; and though there were 
considerable stores at Valenciennes, yet.there was a want of 
every thing on the Meuse.  Pache, in order to gratify the 
Jacobins, had opened his office to them, and the utmost confu- 
sion prevailed there. Business was neglected, and from inatten- 
tion the most contradictory orders were issued. All duty, there- 
fore, was rendered nearly impossible, and, while the minister 
believed that convoys were despatched, nothing of the sort had 
been done. The institution of the committee of contracts had 
served to increase the disorder. 

The new commissary, named Ronsin,* who had succeeded 
Malus and d’Espagnac on denouncing them, was in the utmost 
embarrassment. Most unfavourably received by the army, he 
had been deterred from fulfilling his commission, and, in spite 
of the recent decisions, continued to make contracts on the spot. 


* “ Ronsin was born at Soissons in 1752. He figured in the early scenes 
of the Revolution, and in 1789 brought out a tragedy at one of the minor 
Paris theatres, which, though despicable in point of style, had a considerable 
run. Being denounced by Robespierre, he was guillotined in 1794. His 


dramatic pieces were collected, and published after his death.”—Scott’s Life 
ofNapoleon. — E, ; 
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The army had, in consequence been supplied with bread and 
butcher’s meat ; but it was absolutely destitute of clothing, the 
means of transport, ready money, and forage, and all the horses 
were dying of hunger. Another calamity thinned that army, 
namely desertion., The volunteers, who, in the first enthusiasm, 
had hastened to Ghempague, had cooled after the moment of dan- 
ger was past. They were moreover disgusted by the privations of 
all kinds which they had to endure, and deserted in great num- 
bers. The corps of Dumouriez alone had lost at least ten thou- 
sand, and was daily losing more. The Belgian levies, which 
the French flattered themselves with the prospect of raising, 
were not brought to bear, because it was almost impossible to 
organize a country where the different classes of the population 
and the different provinces of the territory were by no means 
disposed to agree. Liege was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the Revolution ; but Brabant and Flanders beheld with distrust 
the ascendency of the Jacobins in the clubs which efforts had 
been made to establish in Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, and other 
towns. The people of Belgium were not on the best terms with our 
soldiers, who wanted to pay in assignats. Nowhere would they 
take our paper money, and Dumouriez refused to give it a forced 
circulation. Thus, though victorious and in possession of the 
country, the army was in an unfortunate situation, owing to 
want, desertion, and the uncertain and almost unfavourable dis- 
position of the inhabitants. The Convention, puzzled by the 
contradictory reports of the general, who most bitterly com- 
plained, and the minister, who declared with modesty but with 
confidence, that abundant supplies had been despatched, sent 
four commissioners, selected from among its members, to ascer- 
tain with their own eyes the real state of affairs. These four 
commissioners were Danton, Camus,* Lacroix,f and Cossuin. 
While Dumouriez had employed the month of November in 
occupying Belgium as far as the Meuse, Custine, still overrun- 


. * « A, G, Camus, deputy to the States-general, and to the National Con- 
vention, was counsel for the clergy at Paris, at the period of the Revolution. 
In 1792, he was deputed to go into Holland to inquire into the truth of the 
complaints brought by Dumouriez against the war-minister and the commis- 
sioners of the treasury, when he obtained the adoption of plans to improve 
the commissariat department. In the following year he voted for the King’s 
death. Being appointed one of five commissioners to arrest Dumouriez, he 
was anticipated by that general who delivered up him and his colleagues to 
the Austrians. He was, however, soon afterwards exchanged for the daughter 
of Louis XVI. Camus died at Paris of an apoplectic attack in 1804.”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. ; j ; F 

+ “Lacroix, who was condemned to death by the revolutionary tribunal in 
1794, was originally a country lawyer; in two or three months he became 
acolonel and a major-general, acquired wealth, was the accomplice of Danton, 
long held a secret correspondence with Dumouriez, whom he pretended to 
denounce ; favoured the tribunes and the tumults of the sections, was one of 
the opposers of the Convention by caressing the anarchical commune, and de- 
fending it with his stentorian voice.”—Mercier’s Nouveau Paris. E. 
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ning the environs of Frankfort and the Mayne, was threatened 
by the Prussians, who were ascending the Lahn. He had been 
desirous that the whole stress of the war should take place in 
his direction, for the purpose of covering his rear, and protecting 
his silly incursions in Germany. Accordingly he was incessantly 
complaining of Dumouriez, because he did not arrive at Cologne, 
and of Kellermann for not proceeding to Coblentz. We have 
seen what difficulties prevented Dumouriez from advancing more 
expeditiously, and rendering Kellermann’s movement possible. 
Custine,* relinquishing incursions which drew forth acclamations 
from the tribune of the Jacobins and the newspapers, must have 
confined himself within the boundary of the Rhine, and, for- 
tifying Mayence, made up his mind to descend to Coblentz.— 
But he wished every thing to be done in his rear, that he might 
have the honour of taking the offensive in Germany. Urged by 
his solicitations and complaints, the executive council recalled 
Kellermann, appointed Beurnonville his successor, and gave the 
latter tardy instructions to take Treves, in a very advanced 
season, and in a country not only poor, but difficult to occupy. 
There had never been more than one good way of executing this 
enterprise, namely, to march at first, between Luxemburg and 
Treves, and thus reach Coblentz, while Custine should proceed 
thither along the Rhine. The Prussians, still disheartened by 
their defeat in Champagne, would thus have been crushed ; and 
at the same time a hand would have been lent to Dumouriez, 
who would have reached Cologne, or who would have been 
assisted to reach it, if not already there. 

In this manner Luxemburg and Treves, which it was impossible 
to take by main force, must have fallen through famine and want of 
succour. But Custine, having persisted in his excursions in Wet- 
teravia, and the army of the Moselle having continued in its can- 
tonments, it was too late at the end of November to proceed thither 
for the purpose of supporting Custine against the Prussians, who 
had recovered their confidence, and were ascending the Rhine. 
Beurnonville did not fail to urge these reasons; but people were in 
the mood to conquer; they wished to punish the elector of Treves 
for his conduct towards France; and Beurnonville was ordered 
to make an attack, which he attempted with as much ardour as 
if he had approved of it. After several brilliant and obstinate 
actions, he was obliged to relinquish the enterprise and to fall 
back upon Lorraine. In this situation, Custine found himself 
compromised on the banks of the Mayne; but he would not, by 
retiring, acknowledge his rashness and the insolidity of his con- 
quest ; and he persisted in maintaining himself there without 
any well-defended hope of success. He had placed in Frank- 


* “ Custine, a general who had done much for the republic, used, when his 
fortune began to fail him, to account for his ill luck, by saying, ‘ Fortune 


was a woman, and his hairs were growing gray,’ "—Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon. ; 
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fort, a garrison of two thousand four hundred men, and, though 
this foree was wholly inadequate in an open place and amidst 
@ population irritated by unjust contributions, he ordered the 
commandant to maintain his position ; while he himself, posted 
at Ober Yssel and Haimburg, a little below Frankfort, affected 
a ridiculous firmness and determination. Such was the state of 
the army at this point, at the end of November, and the begin- 
ning of December. 

Nothing was yet accomplished along the Rhine. At the 
Alps, Montesquiou, whom we have seen negotiating with Swit- 
zerland, and striving at the same time to bring Geneva and 
the French ministry to reason, had been obliged to emigrate. 
An accusation had been preferred against him, because, it 
was alleged, he had compromised the dignity of France, by 
admitting into the plan of convention an article according to 
which our troops were to withdraw, and above all, by carrying 
this article into execution. A decree was launched against him, 
and he sought refuge at Geneva. But his work was rendered 
durable by its moderation; and while he was subjected to a 
decree of accusation, negotiations were carrying on with Geneva 
upon the bases which he had fixed. The Bernese troops re- 
tired ; the French troops cantoned themselves at the distance 
agreed upon; the neutrality of Switzerland, so valuable to 
France, was secured, and one of her flanks was protected for 
several years. This important service had not been appreciated, 
owing to the declamation of Claviéres, and owing likewise to the 
susceptibility of upstarts occasioned by our recent victories. 

In the county of Nice we had gloriously recovered the post of 
Sospello, which the Piedmontese had for a moment taken from 
us, and which they had again lost, after sustaining a consider- 
able check. This success was due to the ability of General 
Brunet. Our fleets, which commanded the Mediterranean, sailed 
to Genoa, to Naples, where a branch of the house of Bourbon 
reigned, and to all the Italian states, to obtain their recognition 
of the new French republic. After a cannonade off Naples, its 
rulers recognised the republic, and our fleet returned proud of 
the concession which they had extorted. At the Pyrenees 
absolute immobility prevailed; and, owing to the want of means, 
Servan had the greatest difficulty to recompose the army of 
observation. Notwithstanding the enormous expenditure of from 
one hundred and eighty to two hundred millions per month, all 
the armies of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Moselle, were in 
the same distress, from the disorganization of the services, and 
the confusion pervading the war department. Amidst all this 
wretchedness, however, the nation was not the less proud of, and 
intoxicated with, victory. At this moment, when men’s imagi- 
nations were heated by Jemappes, by the capture of Frankfort, 
by the occupation of Savoy and Nice, by the sudden revulsion of 
European opinion in our favour, they fancied that they could 
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hear the crash of monarchies, and for a moment indulged the 

notion that all other nations were about to overturn thrones, and 

to form themselves into republics. “Oh! that it were but true,” 

exclaimed a member of the Jacobins, with reference to the an- 

nexation of Savoy to France, “that it were but true that the 

awakening of nations had arrived ; that it were but true that the 

overthrow of all thrones should be the speedy consequence of 
the success of our armies and of the revolutionary volcano; that 

it were true that the republican virtues should at length avenge 

the world for all the crimes of crowned heads; that every country, 

become free, should then frame a government conformable to the 

greater or less extent which nature has given to it; and that a 

certain number of extraordinary deputies from all these national 

conventions should form at the centre of the globe one general 
convention, to watch constantly over the maintenance, of the 

rights of man and the universal freedom of commerce !”?* 

At this moment, the Convention, being apprized of certain 
harsh proceedings of the Duke of Deux-Ponts against some 
a his subjects, passed, in a fit of enthusiasm,-the following 

ecree : 

“The National Convention declares that it will grant succour. 
and fraternity to all the nations that shall be desirous of recover- 
ing their hberty; and it charges the executive power to give 
orders to the generals of the French armies to aid those citizens 
pe have been, or who shall be, harshly treated on account of 
iberty. 

“The National Convention orders the generals of the French 
armies to cause the present decree to be printed and posted in 
all places to which they shall carry the arms of the republic. 


“ Paris, November 19, 1792.” 


* Speech of Milhaud, deputy of the Cantal, delivered at the Jacobins in 
November, 1792. 
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THE TRIAL 


OF 


LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH. 


Tue Trial of Louis the Sixteenth was at length about to 
commence, and the parties awaited this occasion for measuring: 
their strength, disclosing their intentions, and for forming a de- 
finitive judgment of one another. The Girondins, in particular, 
were closely watched by their adversaries, who were intent on 
detecting in them the slightest emotion of pity, and accusing 
them of royalism, in case they should betray the least feeling 
for fallen greatness. “4 

The party of the Jacobins, which made war upon all mo- 
narchy in the person of Louis XVI., had certainly made pro- 
gress, but it still met with strong opposition in Paris, and still 
greater in the rest of France. It domineered in the capital, by 
means of its club, the commune, and the sections; but the 
middle class resumed courage, and still made some resistance to 
it. Petion having refused the mayoralty, Chambon, the phy- 
sician, had obtained a great majority of votes, and had re- 
luctantly taken upon himself an otlice, which was by no means 
suited to his moderate and unambitious disposition. This se- 
lection proves the power which the bourgeoise still possessed even 
in Paris. In the rest of France its power was much greater. The 
landed proprietors, the tradesmen, in short, all the middle classes, 
had not yet forsaken either the municipal councils, the councils 
of departments, or the popular societies, and sent addresses to 
the majority of the Convention, in harmony with the laws and in 
a spirit of moderation. Many of the affiliated societies of the 
Jacobins censured the mother society, and loudly demanded the 
erasure of Marat, and some even that of Robespierre, from the 
list of its members. Lastly, new federalists were setting out from 
the Bouches du Rhone, Calvados, Finistere, and La Gironde, 
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and, anticipating the decrees as on the 10th of August, were 
coming to protect the Convention and to ensure its independence. 

The Jacobins were not yet masters of the armies. From these 
the staffs and the military organization continued to keep them 
aloof. They had, however, secured to themselves one department 
of the administration—that of war. This had been thrown open 
to them byPache from weakness, and he had dismissed all his old 
employésto make room for members of the club. These thow’d one 
another in his office, appeared there in squalid apparel, and made 
motions: among them were a great number of married priests, in- 
troduced by Audouin, Pache’s son-in-law, and himself a married 
priest. One of the heads of this department was Hassenfratz, 
formerly resident at Metz, expatriated on account of bankruptcy, 
and who, like many others, had raised himself to a high office by 
displaying extraordinary democratic zeal. While the admini- 
strations of the army were thus renewed, all possible pains were 
taken to fill the army itself with a new class of persons, and with 
new opinions. Hence it happened that, while Roland was an 
object of the sworn hatred of the Jacobins, Pache was a favourite 
and highly extolled by them. They lauded his mildness, his 
modesty, his extraordinary capacity, and contrasted them with 
the austerity of Roland, which they termed pride. 

Roland, in fact, had not allowed the Jacobins any access to 
the office of his department, To superintend the reports of the 
constituted bodies, to bring back within bounds those which over- 
stepped them, to maintain the public tranquillity, to watch the 
popular societies, to attend to the due supply of provisions, to 
protect trade and property; in short, to supervise the whole inter- 
nal administration of the state—such were his immense duties, 
and he performed them with uncommon energy. Every day he 
denounced the commune, condemned the excess of its powers, its 
peculations, and its despatch of commissioners. He stopped its 
correspondence, as well as that of the Jacobins, and, instead of 
their violent papers, he substituted others replete with modera- 
tion, which every where produced the best effect. He super- 
intgnded all the property of emigrants which had devolved to 
the state, bestowed particular attention on the supply of the 
prime necessaries of life, repressed disturbances of which they 
were the occasion, and multiplied himself, so to speak, to oppose 
daw and force whenever he could to the revolutionary passions. It 
is easy to conceive whata difference the Jacobins must have made 
between Pache and Roland. The families of the two ministers 
contributed themselves to render this difference the more striking, 
Pache’s wife and daughters went to the clubs and the sections ; 
they even visited the barracks of the federalists, for the purpose 
of gaining them over to the cause, and distinguished themselves 
by a low Jacobinism from the polished and proud wife of Roland, 
who was moreover surrounded by those orators so eloquent and 
so detested. ; 
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Pache and Roland were, therefore, the two persons around 
whom the members of the council rallied. Claviéres, at the 
head of the finances, though he was frequently embroiled with 
both from the extreme irritability of his temper, always returned 
to Roland when he was appeased. Lebrun, a weak man, but 
attached by his talents to the Girondins, received much assist- 
ance in business from Brissot; and the Jacobins called the latter 
an intriguer, and asserted that he was the master of the whole 
government, because he aided Lebrun in his diplomatic labours. 
Garat, contemplating parties from a metaphysical elevation, was 
content to judge, and did not deem himself bound to combat 
them. He seemed to think that, because he discovered faults in 
the Girondins, he was justified in withholding his support from 
them, and a really wise course was the result of his weakness. 
The Jacobins, however, accepted the neutrality of so distin- 
guished a mind as a valuable advantage, and repaid it with 
some commendations. Lastly, Monge,* an eminent mathema- 
tician, and a decided patriot, not very favourably disposed 
towards the somewhat vague theories of the Girondins, followed 
the example of Pache, suffered his office to be overrun by the 
Jacobins, and without disavowing the Girondins to whom he 
owed his elevation, he received the praises of their adversaries, 
and shared in the popularity of Pache. 

Thus the Jacobin party finding two complaisant tools in 
Pache and Monge, an indifferent metaphysician in Garat, but 
an inexorable adversary in Roland, who rallied about him 
Lebrun and Claviéres, and frequently brought over the others 
to his way of thinking—the Jacobin party had not yet in its 
hands the government of the state, and every where repeated 
that in the new order of things there was only a king the less, 
but that, with this single exception, there existed the same despo- 
tism, the same intrigues, and the same treasons. They asserted 
that the Revolution would not be complete and irrevocable, till 
the secret author of all machinations and of all resistance, con- 
fined in the Temple, should be destroyed. 

We observe what was the respective force of the parties, and 
the state of the Revolution, at the moment when the trial of 
Louis XVI. commenced. This prince and his family occupied 
the great tower of the Temple. The communes, having the dis- 
posal of the armed force and the superintendence of the police 
of the capital, had also the guard of the Temple; and to its 


* «G, Monge, was a member of the Academy of Sciences, and afterwards 
of the French Institute. In 1793, acting as war minister for Servan, he signed 
the order for the execution of Louis. In the following year he was made 
secretary and president of the Jacobin club. Having attached himself to the 
fortunes of Bonaparte, he was appointed in 1804 to the situation of grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour. Monge was the author of several scientific 
works.”—Biographie Moderne. 
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jealous, restless, and ungenerous authority the royal family was 
subjected. That unfortunate family, being guarded by a class 
of men far inferior to that of which the Convention was com= 
posed, could not look either for that moderation or that respect 
which a good education and polished manners always inspire for 
adversity. It had at first been placed in the little tower, but 
afterwards removed to the larger, because it was thought that 
it could be watched there with greater ease and security. The 
King occupied one floor, and the princesses, with the children, 
had another. In the daytime they were allowed to pass to- 
gether the sorrowful moments of their captivity. A single 
attendant had obtained permission to follow them to their 
prison. This was the faithful Clery,* who, having escaped. the 
massacres of the 10th of August, had returned to Paris to 
serve in misfortune those whom he had formerly served in the 
splendour of their power. He was accustomed to rise at day- 
break, and strove by his assiduities to supply the place of the 
numerous servants who had once surrounded: his employers. 
They breakfasted at nine o’clock in the King’s apartment. At 
ten the whole family met in that of the Queen. Louis XVI. 
then occupied himself, in instructing his son. He made him 
learn by heart passages in Racine and Corneille, and-taught 
him the first rudiments of geography,, a science which he had 
himself cultivated with great ardour and success... The Queen, 
on her part, attended to the education of her daughter, and then 
spent some time with her sister in working tapestry. At one 
o’clock, when the weather was fine, the whole family was con- 
ducted into the garden, to take air and exercise. Several mem- 
bers of the municipality and officers of the guard accompanied - 
them, and at times they met with kind and humane, at others 
with harsh and contemptuous faces. 

Uncultivated men are rarely generous, and with them great- 
ness when it has fallen, is not to be forgiven. Let the reader 
figure. to himself rude and ignorant artisans, masters of that 
family, whose power they reproached themselves with having 
so long endured, and whose profusion they had contributed 
to supply, and he will be able to conceive what low revenge 


* “Clery we have seen and known, and the form and manners of that 
model of pristine faith and loyalty can never be forgotten. Gentlemanlike 
and complaisant in his manners, his deep gravity and melancholy features 
announced that the sad scenes in which’ he had acted a part so honourable, 
were never for a moment out of his memory. He died at Hitzing, near 
Vienna, in 1809. In the year 1817, Louis XVIII. gave letters of nobility to 
his daughter.”— Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 

“ Louis XVI. was attended during the whole term of his imprisonment, 
and in his last moments, by his old servant, Clery, who never left him. The 


names of those who are faithful in misfortune, are sacred in the page of 
history "Hazlitt, E. ys 
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they must sometimes have wreaked upon it.* The King and 
Queen were frequently doomed to hear cruel remarks, and 
found upon the walls of the courts and corridors the expres- 
sion of the hatred which the former government had often 
merited, but which neither Louis XVI. nor his consort had 
done any thing to excite.+ Sometimes, however, they found 
relief in furtive demonstrations of interest, and they continued 
these painful walks on account of their children, who needed 
such exercise. While they sadly traversed the court of the 
Temple, they perceived at the windows of the neighbouring 
houses a great number of old subjects still attached to their 
sovereign, and who came to survey the narrow space in which 
the fallen monarch was confined. At two o’clock the walk 
finished, and, dinner was served. After dinner, the King lay 
down, and, during his nap, his wife, sister, and daughter, worked 
in silence, while Clery, in another.room, exercised the young 
prince in the games suitable to his age. The family afterwards 
read some book together, then supped, and retired to their re- 
spective apartments, after a sorrowful adieu, for they never 


* « A man named Simon, a shoemaker and municipal officer, was one of 
the six commissioners appointed to inspect the works and expenses at the 
Temple. This man, whenever he appeared in the presence of the royal 
family, always treated them with the vilest insolence ; and would frequently 
say to me, so near the King as to be heard by him, ‘ Clery, ask Capet if he 
wants any thing, that I mayn’t have the trouble of coming up twice.’ One 
of the doorkeepers of the tower, whose name was’ Rocher, accoutred as a 
pioneer, with long whiskers, a black hairy cap, a huge sabre, and a belt to 
which hung a bunch of great keys, came up to the door when the King 
wanted to go out, but did not open it till his majesty was quite close, when, 
pretending to search for the key among the many which he had, and which he 
rattled in a terrible manner, he designedly kept the royal family waiting, and 
then drew the bolts with a great clatter. After doing this, he ran down be- 
fore them, and, fixing himself on one side of the last door, with a long pipe in 
his mouth, puffed the fumes of his tobacco at each of the royal family, as 
they went out, and chiefly at the Queen and princesses. Some national 
guards, who were amused with these indignities, came about him, burst into 
fits of Jaughter at every puff of smoke, and used the grossest language ; some 
of them went so far as to bring chairs from the guard-room, to sit and enjoy 
the sight, obstructing the passage, which was itself sufficiently narrow.”—Clery. 

+ “ One of the soldiers within wrote one day, on the King’s chamber-door, 
and that, too, on the inside, ‘ The guillotine is permanent, and ready for the 
tyrant Louis’ The walls were frequently covered with the most indecent 
scrawls, in large letters, that they might not escape notice. Among others 
were, ‘Madame Veto shall swing.—‘ The little wolves must be strangled. 
Under a gallows with a figure hanging, were these words : ‘ Louis taking an air- 
bath,’ and similar ribaldry.”—Clery. : } 

“During the hour allowed for walking, a sight was presented to the 
royal family that often awakened their sensibilities, and moved them to tears. 
Many of their faithful subjects, placing themselves at the windows of the 
houses round the garden of the Temple, took the opportunity of this short 
interval to see their King and Queen ; and it was impossible to be deceived 
in their sentiments and their wishes. In particular, they would anxiously 
follow the dauphin with their eyes, when he ran to any distance from their 
majesties.”—Clery.. E. 

VOL. Il. ; N 
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arted without grief. The King read for some hours longer. 
Masteahigns Buffon, Hume’s History, the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ, and some Latin and Italian classics, were the books that 
he usually read. He had finished about two hundred and fifty 
volumes when he quitted the Temple. 8 
Such was the life of this monarch during his sad captivity. 
Reduced to private life, he was restored to all his virtues, and 
proved himself worthy of the esteem of all honest hearts. His 
very enemies, had they but seen him, so simple, so calm, so 
pure, would not have been able to suppress an involuntary 
emotion, and would have forgiven the faults of the prince on 
account of the virtues of the man. 
The commune, in the excess of its distrust, resorted to the 
most irksome precautions. Municipal officers never suffered 
any of the members of the royal family to be out of their sight ;_ 
and it was only when their prisoners retired to rest that they 
suffered a locked door to interpose between them. They then 
placed a bed against the entrance of each apartment, so as to 
prevent all egress, and there passed the night. Santerre, with 
his staff, made every day a general visit of inspection throughout 
the whole tower, and rendered a regular account of it. The 
municipal officers on duty formed a kind of permanent council, 
which, placed in an apartment of the tower, was authorized to 
issue orders and to return answers to all the demands of the 
prisoners. Pen, ink, and paper, had at first been left in the prison, 
but these articles were soon taken away, as well as all sharp in- 
struments, such as razors, scissors, or penknives, and the strictest 
and most offensive search was made to discover any such im- 
plements that might have been concealed. This was a great 
affliction for the princesses, who were thenceforward deprived of 
their needlework, and could no longer repair their apparel, 
which was in a very bad state, as they had not been supplied 
with any thing new since their transfer to the Temple. The 
wife of the English ambassador sent body-linen to the Queen, 
and on the application of the King, the commune directed some 
to be made for the whole family. As for outer garments, neither 
the’King nor the Queen* cared to ask for them; but no doubt 
they would have obtained them had they expressed any wish to 
that effect. With respect to money, the sum of two thousand 
francs was given to them in September for their petty expenses, 
but they were not supplied with more, for fear of the use which 
might be made of it. A sum was placed in the hands of the 
governor of the Temple, and, on the application of the prison- 


* “TJ have heard Mr. Northcote describe the Queen, in her happier and 
younger days, as entering a small ante-room where he was standing, with her 
large hoop sideways, and gliding by him from one end to the other as if borne 
on a cloud. It was possibly to ‘this air with which she trod, or rather dis- 
dained the earth, as if descended from some higher sphere, that she owed 
the indignity of being conducted to the scaffold.”— Haziitt. 
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re the different articles which they needed were purchased for 
em. 

We must not exaggerate the faults of human nature, and sup- 
pose that, adding an execrable meanness to the fury of fana- 
ticism, the keepers of the imprisoned family imposed on it un- 
worthy privations, with the intention of rendering the remem- 
_brance of its past greatness the more painful. Distrust was the 
sole cause of certain refusals. Thus, while the dread of plots 
and secret communications prevented them from admitting more 
than one attendant into the interior of the prison, a numerous 
establishment was employed in preparing their food. Thirteen 
persons were engaged in the duties of the kitchen, situated at 
some distance from the tower. The reports of the expenses of 
the Temple, where the greatest decency is observed, where the 
prisoners are mentioned with respect, where their sobriety. is 
commended, where Louis X VI. is justified from the low reproach 
of being too much addicted to wine—these reports, which are 
not liable to suspicion, make the total expense for the table 
amount in two months to 28,745 livres. While thirteen domes- 
tics occupied the kitchen, one only was allowed to enter the 
prison, and to assist Clery in waiting upon the prisoners at table. 

So ingenious is captivity that it was by means of this domestic, 

whose sensibility Clery had contrived to excite, that news from 

without sometimes penetrated into the Temple. The unfortunate 
prisoners had always been kept in ignorance of the occurrences 
outside that building. The representatives of the commune 
had merely sent to them the newspapers which recorded the 
victories of the republic, and which thus deprived them of every 
hope. 

Clery had devised a clever expedient to make them acquainted. 
with circumstances as they occurred, and which had succeeded. 
tolerably well. By means of communications which he had 
formed outside the prison, he had caused a public hawker to be 
engaged and paid. ‘This man came daily beneath the windows 
of the Temple, and, under pretext of selling newspapers, he 
bawled out with all his might the principal details contained in 
them. Clery, who had fixed the hour for his coming, was sure 
to be at the window above, noted all that he heard, and at might 
stooping over the King’s bed, at the moment when he drew his 
curtains, he communicated to him the intelligence which he had 
thus obtained. Such was the condition of the illustrious family 
thrust from the throne into a prison, and the manner in which 
the ingenious zeal of a faithful servant baffled the jealous caution 
of its gaolers. > : 

The committees had at length presented their report relative to 
the trial of Louis XVI. Dufriche-Valazé had made a first 
report on the charges alleged against the monarch, and the 
documents that could furnish proofs of them. ‘This report, too 
Tong to be read through, was printed by order of the Convention 
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and sent to each of its members. On the 7th of November, 
Mailhe, in the name of the committee of legislation, pre- 
sented the report on the great questions to which the trial gave. 
rise: 

Can Louis XVI. be tried ? 

What. tribunal shall pronounce judgment ? 

Such were the two essential questions, which were about to 
engage all minds, and to agitate them profoundly. The report 
was ordered to be printed immediately. Being translated into. 
all languages, and numerous copies circulated, it was soon 
spread throughout France and Europe. The discussion was 
adjourned till the 13th, in spite of Billaud-Varennes, who in- 
sisted that the Assembly should decide by acclamation the | 
question of bringing the King to trial. ‘ 

_. Now was about to ensue the last conflict between the ideas of 
the Constituent Assembly and the ideas of the Convention ; and 
this conflict was destined to be the more violent, inasmuch as 
the life or death of the King was to be the result of it. The 
Constituent Assembly was democratic in its ideas and monarch- 
ical in its sentiments. Thus, while it constituted the entire state 
arepublic, from a remnant of affection and delicacy towards 
Louis XVI., it retained royalty with the attributes invariably 
allotted to it in the system of a well-regulated feudal monarchy. 
Hereditary succession, executive power, participation in the 
legislative power, and above all inviolability—such are the pre- 
rogatives assigned to the throne in modern monarchies, and 
which the first assembly had left to the reigning house. Partici- 
pation in the legislative power and the executive power, are func- 
tions which may vary in their extent, and which do not constitute 
modern royalty so essentially, as hereditary succession and invi- 
olability. Of these two latter, the one ensures the perpetual 
and natural transmission of royalty ; the second places it beyond 
all attack in the person of ‘every heir: and both make it some- 
thing perpetual, which is never interrupted, and something inac- 
cessible, which no penalty can reach. Doomed to act solely by 
ministers, who are responsible for its actions, royalty is acces- 
sible only in its agents; and thus there is a point where it may 
be struck without being shaken. Such is feudal monarchy, 
successively modified by time, and reconciled with the degree of 
liberty which modern nations have attained. 

The Constituent Assembly, however, had been induced to lay 
a restriction on this royal inviolability. The flight to Varennes, 
and the enterprises of the emigrants, had led it to think that 
the ministerial responsibility would not guarantee a nation from 
all the faults of royalty. It had therefore provided for the case 
when a monarch should put himself at the head of a hostile 
army to attack the constitution of the state, or else should not 
oppose by a formal act an enterprise of this nature undertaken in 
his name. In this case, it had declared the monarch not ame- 
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-nable to the ordinary laws against felony, but to have forfeited 


s 


the crown. He was deemed to have abdicated royalty. Such is 
the precise language of the law which it had passed. The pro- 
posal to accept the constitution made by it to the King, and the 
acceptance on the part of the King, had rendered the contract 
irrevocable, and the Assembly had bound itself by a solemn en- 
gagement to hold sacred the person of the monarchs. 

Tt was in presence of such an engagement that the Convention 
found itself when deciding upon the fate of Louis XVI. But 
these new constituents, assembled under the name of Con- 
vention, did not conceive themselves to be more bound by the in- 
stitutions of their predecessors, than these latter imagined them- 
selves to be by the old institutions of feudalism. Men’s minds 
had been hurried along with such rapidity, that the laws of 1791 
appeared as absurd to the generation of 1792 as those of the 
thirteenth century had appeared to the generation of 1789.* The 
Conventionalists, therefore, did not deem themselves bound by a 
law which they regarded as absurd, and they declared them- 
selves in insurrection against it, as the States-general did against 
that of the three orders. , 

As soon, therefore, as the discussion commenced, two systems 
were seen in decided opposition to each other. Some maintained 
the inviolability, others absolutely rejected it. Such had been. 
the change of ideas that no member of the Convention durst 
defend the inviolability as good in itself, and even those who 
were in favour of it defended it solely as an anterior arrangement, 
the benefit of which was guaranteed to the monarch, and of 
which the Assembly could not dispossess him without violating 
a national engagement. Nay, there were but very few deputies 
who supported it as an engagement contracted, and the Girondins 
even condemined it in this point of view. They abstained, how- 
ever, from taking part in the debate, and coldly watched the dis- 
cussion raised between the rare partisans of inviolability and its 
numerous adversaries. ; 

“In the first place,” said the adversaries of inviolability, “in 
order that an engagement shall be binding, it is requisite that 
the party contracting such engagement shall have a right to bind 
himself. Now, the national sovereignty is inalienable, and can- 
not bind itself for the time to come. The nation may certainly, 
in stipulating the inviolability, have rendered the executive power 
inaccessible to the attacks of the legislative power. Itis a politic 


* One of the most eminent members of the Gironde party contradicts this 


‘assertion. “It must not be dissembled,” he says, “that the majority of 


Frenchmen desired royalty and the constitution of 1791. There-were only a 
few noble and elevated minds who felt themselves worthy to be republicans. 
The rest of the nation, with the exception of the ignorant wretches, without 
either sense or substance, who vomited abuse against royalty, as at another 
time they would have done against acommonwealth, and all without knowing, 
why—the rest of the nation were all attached to the constitution of 1791.”— 
Buzots Memoirs.  E. i é 
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precaution, the motive of which may be easily conceived, in the 
system of the Constituent Assembly ; but, if it has rendered the 
King inviolable for the constituted bodies, it cannot have ren- 
dered him inviolable for itself, for it never can renounce the- 
faculty of doing and willing any thing at all times. This faculty 
constitutes its omnipotence, which is inalienable. The nation, 
therefore, cannot have bound itself in regard to Louis XVI., and 
it cannot be met with an engagement which it had not the power 
to make. . 

“Secondly, even supposing the engagement possible, it would 
be requisite that it should be reciprocal. « Now, it never has been 
so on the part of Louis XVI. That constitution, on which he 
now wishes to support himself, he never liked, he always pro- 
tested against ; he has continually laboured to destroy it, not 
only by internal conspiracies, but by the sword of enemies. 
What right has he then to avail himself of it ? 

“Let us even admit the engagement as possible and reci- 
procal, it is further requisite, in order that it should have any 
validity, that it be not absurd. Thus we can readily conceive 
the inviolability which applies to all the ostensible acts for 
which a minister is responsible instead of the King. For all acts 
of this kind there exists a guarantee in the ministerial respon- 
sibility; and inviolability, not being impunity, ceases to be absurd. 
But for all secret acts, such as underhand machinations, cor- 
respondence with the enemy, in short, treason, is there a minister 
at hand to countersign and to be responsible? And should these 
latter acts nevertheless: pass unpunished, though the most im- 
portant and the most culpable of all? This is madmissible, and 
it must be acknowledged that the King, inviolable for the acts 
of his administration, ceases to be so for the secret and criminal 
acts which attack the public safety. Thus a deputy, inviolable 
for his legislative functions, an ambassador for his diplomatic 
functions, are not so for all the other acts of their private life. 
Inviolability, therefore, has limits, and there are points at which 
the. person of the king ceases to be unassailable. Will it be 
urged that forfeiture of the throne is the penalty pronounced 
against perfidies for which a minister is not responsible? That is 
_ to say, is the mere privation of power the only punishment to be 
inflicted on the monarch for having so atrociously abused it? 
Shall the people whom he has betrayed, given up to the sword 
of foreigners, and to every scourge at once, do no more than say 
to him, ‘Get you gone?” This would be an illusory justice, and 
a nation cannot fail so egregiously in its duty to itself as to 
leave unpunished the crime committed against its existence and 
its liberty. 

“There is required,” added the same speakers, “there is in- 
deed required a known punishment, enacted by an anterior law, 
before it can be applied to a crime. But, are there not the ordi- 
nary penalties against treason? Are not thése penalties alike in 
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all codes? Is not the monarch forewarned by the morality of 
all ages and of all countries that treason is a crime; and by the 
legislature of all nations that this crime is punished with the 
most terrible of punishments? Besides a penal law, there must 
be a tribunal. But here is the sovereign nation, which unites in 
itself all powers, that of trying as well as that of enacting laws, 
and of making peace and war; here it is with its omnipotence, 
with its universality, and there is no function but it is capable of 
fulfillmg. This nation is the Convention which represents it, 
commissioned to do every thing on its behalf, to avenge, to con- 
stitute, and to save it. The Convention, then, is competent to try 
Louis XVI. It possesses sufficient powers. Itis the most in- 
dependent, the most elevated tribunal, that an accused person 
can choose ; and, unless he needs partisans or hirelings of the 
enemy in order to obtain justice, the monarch cannot wish for 
other judges. True, he will have the same men for accusers and’ 
judges. But if, in the ordinary tribunals, exposed in a lower 
sphere to individual and particular causes of error, the functions 
are separated, and care has been taken that the accusation shall 
have other judges-than those who have supported it, in the 
general council of the nation, which is placed above all individual 
interests and motives, the same precautions are not necessary. 
The nation can do no wrong, and the deputies who represent it 
partake of its inviolability and its powers. 4h 

“ Thus,” proceeded. the adversaries of the inviolability, “ the 
engagement contracted in 1791 being incapable of binding the 
national sovereignty, that engagement being without any recipro- 
city, and containing moreover an absurd clause, that of allowin 
treason to pass unpunished, is absolutely null, and Louis XVI. 
can be put upon his trial. With respect to the punishment, it 
has been known in all ages, it is specified in all laws. As for 
the tribunal, it is in the Convention, invested with all the 
powers, legislative, executive, and judicial.” ‘{hese speakers . 
therefore demanded, with the committee, that Louis XVI. 
should be tried ; that he should be tried by the National Con- 
vention ; that a statement declaratory of the acts imputed to him 
should be drawn up by commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose; that he should appear personally to answer the charges ; 
that counsel should be assigned him to defend himself; and 
that, immediately after he should be heard, the National Con- 
vention should pronounce judgment by putting the question to 


the vote.* 


The defenders of the inviolability had left none of these 
reasons unanswered and had refuted the whole system-of their 


adversaries. 


* “Tt was by means of a chain of the most ingenious sophisms that the 
committee transformed the Convention into a tribunal. The party of Robes- 
pierre showed itself much more consistent, in urging only reasous of state, 
and rejecting forms as illusory.”——Mignet. E, 
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“ It is alleged,” said they, “ that the nation had not the power 
to alienate its sovereignty and to interdict itself from punishing 
a crime committed against itself; that the inviolability enacted 
in 1791 bound the legislative body alone but not the nation 
itself. In the first place, if it be true that the national sove- 
reignty cannot be alienated, and that it cannot interdict itself 
from renewing its laws, it is likewise true that it has no power 
over the past. It cannot therefore make that which has been 
not be. It cannot prevent the laws which it has enacted from 
having had their effect, and that which they absolved from being 
absolved. It certainly can for the future declare that monarchs 
shall be no longer inviolable, but, with reference to the past, it 
cannot prevent their being so, since so it has declared them to 
be; it cannotyabove all, break engagements contracted with third 
persons, towards whom it became a simple party in treating 
with them. Thus then the national sovereignty possessed the 
power of binding itself for a time. It determined to do so in an 
absolute manner, not only for the legislative body, to which it 
interdicted all judicial action against the King, but also for 
itself, for the political aim of the inviolability would have been 
missed, if royalty had not been placed beyond all attack what- 
ever, on the part of the constituted authorities as well as on the 
part of the nation itself. 

“ With regard to the want of reciprocity in the execution of 
the engagement, that was all foreseen,’ argued the same 
speakers. ‘‘ The want of fidelity to the engagement was pro- 
vided for by the engagement itself. All the modes of failing in 
it are comprised in one alone, the most heinous of all, war 
against the nation, and are punished by forfeiture, that is to say, 
by the dissolution of the contract between the nation and the 
King. The want of reciprocity is not then a reason which can 
release the nation from the promise of inviolability. 

“The engagement being, then, real and absolute, common to 
the nation as to the legislative body, the want of reciprocity 
was foreseen, and cannot be a cause of nullity. It will be per- 
ceived, in short, that, in the system of the monarchy, this en- 
gagement was not unreasonable, and that it cannot be set aside 
on account of absurdity. In fact, this inviolability left not, as it 
has been asserted, any crime unpunished. The ministerial 
responsibility extended to all the acts, because a king can no 
more conspire than govern without agents, and thus public 
justice always had something to lay hold of. Lastly, those secret 
crimes, differing from the ostensible delinquencies of administra- 
tion, were provided for and punished by forfeiture, for ever 
fault on the part of the King was reduced in this legislation to 
the cessation of his functions. Against this it has been areued 
that forfeiture is no punishment, that it is only the privation of 
an instrument which the monarch has abused. But, ina system 
where the royal person was to be unassailable, the severity of 
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the punishment was not the most important matter. The essen- 
tial point was its political result, and this result was attained by 
the privation of power. . 

» “ Besides, was not the loss of the first throne in the world 
@ punishment ? Cana man without extreme pain lose a crown, 
which at his birth he found upon his head, with which he has 
passed his life, and under which he has been adored for twenty 
years? To minds bred to sovereignty is not this punishment 
equal to that of death? Moreover, were the punishment too 
mild, it is so agreeably to an express stipulation, and an 
insufficiency of punishment cannot be in any law a cause of 
nullity. It is a maxim in criminal legislation that the accused 
ought to have the benefit of all the faults of the legislation, be- 
cause the feeble and disarmed ought not to be made to suffer for 
the errors of the strong. Thus then the engagement, being demon- 
_ strated to be valid and absolute, involves nothing absurd. No 

impunity was stipulated in it, and treason was to find its punish- 
ment. There is no need then to recur to the law of nature or to 
the nation, since the forfeiture is already pronounced by an 
anterior law. This penalty the King has undergone, without 
any tribunal to pronounce it, and according to the only possible 
form, that of a national insurrection. As he is dethroned at 
this moment, beyond all possibility of acting, France can do 
nothing more against him, than take measures of police for his 
safety. Let her banish him from her territory for her own 
security ; let her detain him, if she will, till the peace; or let her 
suffer him to remain in her bosom! to become a man eegain, by 
‘the practice of private life. That is all she ought to do—ali she 
ean do. ‘There is no occasion then to constitute a tribunal, to 
inquire into the competence of the Convention. On the 10th of 

August all was accomplished for Louis XVI. On the 10th of 

August, he ceased to be King. On the 10th of August, he was 

tried, sentenced, deposed, and all was consummated between 

him and the nation.” , 

Such was the answer with which the advocates of the inviola- 
bility met their adversaries. The national sovereignty being 
understood as people then understood it, their answers were 
victorious, and all the arguments of the committee of legislation 
were but laboured sophisms, without frankness and without 
truth. 

The reader has just seen what was said on both sides in 
the regular discussion. But from the agitation of minds and 
passions sprang another system and another opinion. At the 
Jacobins, in the ranks of the Mountain, people already asked if 
there was any need for a discussion, for sentence, for forms, in 
short, in order to rid themselves of what they called a tyrant, 
taken with arms ‘in his hand, and spilling the blood of the 
nation. This opinion found a terrible organ in the young 
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St. Just,* a cold and austere fanatic, who at the age of twenty was’ 
devising a perfectly ideal state of society, in which absolute 
equality, simplicity, austerity, and an indestructible force should) 
reign. Long before the 10th of August, he had brooded in the 
recesses of his gloomy mind over this supernatural society, and: 
he had arrived through fanaticism at that extremity of human 
opinions, to which Robespierre had arrived solely by dint of 
hatred. New to the Revolution, upon which he had scarcely 
entered, as yet a stranger to all its struggles, to all its wrongs, 
to all its crimes, ranged in the party of the Mountain by the 
violence of his opinions, delighting the Jacobins by the boldness 
of his sentiments, captivating the Convention by his talents, 
still he had not yet acquired popular reputation. His ideas, 
always favourably received, but not always comprehended, had 
not their full effect till they had become, through the pla- 
giarisms of Robespierre, more common, more clear, and more 
declamatory. 

He spoke after Morisson, the most zealous of the advocates 
for the inviolability; and without employing personalities against 
his adversaries, because he had not yet had time. to contract 
personal enmities, he appeared at first to be indignant only at. 
the meannesses of the Assembly and the quibbles of the discus- 
sion, . “ What,” said he, “ you, the committee, his adversaries, 
are laboriously seeking forms for the purpose of trying the c7- 
devant King! Youare striving to make a citizen of him, to raise 
him to that quality, that you may find laws which are applicable 
to him! And I, on the contrary, I say that the King is not a 
citizen, that he ought to be tried as an enemy, that we have 
rather to fight than to try him, and that, telling for nothing in. 
the contract which unites the French, the forms of the proceed- 
ings are not in the civil law, but in the law of nations.” 

Thus then St. Just discovered in the proceedings not a ques- 
tion of justice but a question of war. ‘Try a king like a 
citizen!” he exclaimed: “that word will astonish cool pos- 


* “St. Just was austere in manners, like Robespierre, but more enthu- 
siastic; and the image of a thousand religious or political fanatics, who, being 
of a gloomy temperament, and full of visionary aspirations, think that good 
is always to be worked out of evil, and are ready to sacrifice themselves and 
the whole world to any scheme they have set their minds upon. St. Just was 
nicknamed the Apocalyptic.”—Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. E. ; 

“St. Just exhibited the true features of gloomy fanaticism; a regular 
visage, dark and lank hair, a penetrating and severe look, a melancholy ex~ 
pression of countenance, revived the image of those desperate Scottish enthu- 
siasts of whom modern genius has drawn so graphic a picture. Simple and 
unostentatious in his habits, austere in private, and indefatigable in public, 
St. Just was the most resolute, because the most sincere, of the Decemvirs, 
Enthusiastic in his passion for the multitude, he disdained to imitate its vices, 
or pander to its desires. Steeled against every sentiment of pity, he demanded 
the execution of victims in the same manner as the supply of armies.”— 
Alison. E. ee 
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terity. To try is to apply the law ; a law is a relation of justice: 
te elas of justice is there then between humanity and 

‘ings ? 

© To reign is of itself a crime, a usurpation, which nothing 
ean absolve, which a nation is culpable in suffering, and against 
which every man has an entirely personal right. It is impos- 
sible to reign innocently. The madness of the thing is too great. 
This usurpation ought to be treated as kings themselves treat 
that of their pretended authority. Was not the memory of 
Cromwell brought to trial for having usurped the authority of 
Charles I.? And assuredly one was no more a usurper than 
the other; for, when a nation is so base as to suffer itself to be 
ruled by tyrants, domination is the right of the first comer, and 
is not more sacred, more legitimate, on the head of one, than on 
that of the other !” ant i 

Passing to the question of forms, St. Just discovered ‘in it 
only fresh and inconsistent errors. Forms in the trial are but 
hypocrisy. It is not the mode of procedure which has justified 
all the recorded vengeance of nations against kings; but the right 
of force against force. Aes 

“ Some day,” said he, “ people will be astonished that we, in 
the 18th century, were less advanced than the Romans in the 
time of Cesar. Then the tyrant was immolated in full senate, 
without any other formality than twenty-three dagger wounds, 
and without any other law than the liberty of Rome. And now 
we set most respectfully about the trial of a man, the assassin 
of the people, taken in the very fact !” ’ 

* Considering the question in a different point of view, without 
any reference to Louis XVI., St. Just inveighed against subtle 
arguments and nice distinctions, which were injurious, he said, 
to great things. The life of Louis XVI. was nothing. It was 
the mind which his judges were going to give proof of that 
alarmed him. It was the measure which they were about to fur- 
nish of themselves that struck him. ‘ The men who are going 
to try Louis have a republic to found, and those who attach any 
importance to the just punishment of a king will never found a 
republic. . . Since the presentation of the report, a certain waver- 
ing has manifested itself. Each approaches the trial of the King 
with his own particular views. Some seem apprehensive of 
having hereafter to pay the penalty of their courage; others 
have not renounced monarchy; these dread an example of 
virtue which would be a bond of unity. — is 

“ We all judge each other with severity, I will even say with 
fury. We think only how to modify the energy of the people and 
of liberty ; while the common enemy is scarcely accused ; and 
all, either filled with weakness or steeped in crime, look at one 
another before they venture to strike the first blow. 

“ Citizens, if the Roman people, after six hundred years of 
virtue and hatred of kings, if Great’ Britain after Cromwell’s 
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death, beheld kings restored in spite of their energy, what ought 
not the good citizens, the friends of liberty, among us to fear, 
on seeing the axe quivering in our hands, and a nation on .the 
very first day of its liberty respecting the memory of its fetters ? 
What republic will you establish amidst our private quarrels - 
and our common weaknesses! I shall never cease to bear in 
mind that the spirit in which the King is tried will be the same 
as that in which the republic shall be established. The 
measure of your philosophy in this judgment will be also the 
measure of your liberty in the constitution !” ‘ } 
There were, however, minds which, less tinctured with fana- 
ticism than that of St. Just, strove to place themselves in a less 
false position, and to bring the Assembly to consider things in a 
more just point of view. “ Look,” said Rouzet, “at the real 
situation of the King in the constitution of 1791. He was placed 
in presence of the national representation for the purpose of being 
a‘rival to it. Was it not natural that he should seek to recover 
as much as possible of the power which he had lost? Was it not 
you who threw open to him these lists, and called him to battle 
there with the legislative power? Well, then, in these lists he 
has been vanquished. He is alone, disarmed, trampled under foot 
by twenty-five millions of men, and would these twenty-five - 
millions of men be guilty of such unprofitable baseness as to 
immolate the conquered? Moreover,” added Rouzet, “ has not 
Louis XVI. repressed in his bosom, more than any sovereign in 
the world, that everlasting love of rule, a feeling which fills the - 
hearts of all men? Did he not make, in 1789, a voluntary 
sacrifice of part of his authority? Has he not renounced part of 
the prerogatives which his predecessors permitted themselves to 
exercise? Has he not abolished servitude in his dominions? 
Has he not called to his councils philosophic ministers, and even 
those empirics whom the public voice designated to him?, Has. 
he not convoked the States-general, and restored to the third. 
estate a portion of its rights ?”’ . 
Fauve, deputy of the Seine-Inférieure, had displayed still. 
‘ greater boldness. Referring to the conduct of Louis XVI., he. 
had ventured to awaken the recollection of it. “The will of the. 
people,” said he, “might have dealt severely with Titus as well . 
as with Nero, and it might have found crimes in him, were they 
but those committed before Jerusalem. But where are those 
which you impute to Louis XVI.? I have paid the utmost 
attention to the papers that have been read against him; I find . 
in them nothing but the weakness of a man who suffers himself 
to be led away by all the hopes held out to him of recovering his. 
former authority; and I maintain that all the monarchs who died 
in their beds were more culpable than he. The good Louis XII. 
himself, in sacrificing fifty thousand Frenchmen in Italy, for his. 
own private quarrel, was a thousand times more criminal. Civil. 
list, veto, choice of ministers, women, relatives, courtiers—here. 
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are Capet’s seducers!. And what seducers! I appeal to Aris- 
tides, Epictetus—let them say if their firmness would have been 
pe against such trials.) It is on the hearts of frail mortals that 

found my principles or my errors. Exalt yourselves then to all 
the greatness of the national sovereignty. Conceive all the mag- 
nanimity that ought to comport with such power... Summon 
Louis XVI., not as a criminal, but as a Frenchman, and say to 
him, Those who once lifted thee upon the shield and called thee 
their king, now set thee down; thou hast promised to be their 


father, and thou hast not been such. ....Make amends by thy 
virtues as a citizen for the conduct which thou hast pursued as . 
aking.” 


‘In the extraordinary exaltation of men’s minds, each was led 
to consider the question under different bearings. Fauchet,* the 
constitutional priest, who had gained celebrity in 1789 for hav- 
ing used in the pulpit the language of the Revolution, asked 
if society had a right to inflict the punishment of death. . “ Has 
society,” said he, “a right to deprive a man of life which it has 
not given to him. It is its duty, undoubtedly, to provide for its 
own conservation ; but is it true that it cannot do so but by the 
death of the criminal? And if it can do it by other means, has it 
not a right to employ them? | In this cause,” added he, “‘ more 
than in any other, this truth is peculiarly applicable. What! is 
it-for the public interest, for the invigoration of the nascent re. 
public, that you would sacrifice Louis XVI.? But is his whole 
family to perish by the same stroke that is to fall upon him? 
According to the system of hereditary succession, does not one 
king immediately step into the place of another? Will you re- 
lease yourselves by the death of Louis XVI. from the rights to 
which a whole family deems itself entitled by a possession of 
several centuries? The destruction of one only is therefore 
useless. On the contrary, let the present head, who shuts the 
door to all others, continue to live. Let him live with the hatred 
which he excites in all aristocrats for his vacillation and his conces- 
sions. Let him live with the reputation of his weakness, with the 
debasement of his defeat, and you will have less to fear from him 
than from any other. Let this dethroned King wander through 
the vast extent of your republic, without that train which at- 
tended him in the days of his grandeur ;_ show how insignificant 
a king is when reduced to his own person; manifest a profound 
disdain for the remembrance of what he was, and that remem- 
brance will no longer be a subject of apprehension: you will have 
given a great lesson to mankind; you will have done more for 


' _* “Cl. Fauchet, a priest, born at Dorne, embraced the principles of the Re- 
‘volution with eagerness, and distinguished himself at the taking of the Bastille, 
where he appeared at the head of the assailants with a sabre in his hand. At 
the time of Louis’s trial, he declared that he had indeed deserved death, but 
that, nevertheless, he ought to be saved. Fauchet was condemned to death as. 
a Girondin, in his forty-ninth year.”---Biographie Moderne. E. 
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the security and the instruction of the republic, than by spilling 
blood which does not belong to you. As for the son of Louis 
XVI.” proceeded Fauchet, “if he can become a man we will 
make him a citizen, like young Egalité. He shall fight for the 
republic, and we shall have no fear that a single soldier of liberty 
will ever second him, if he should be mad enough to think of 
turning a traitor to the country. Let us thus show other nations 
that we are afraid of nothing; let us prevail on them to follow 
our example; let all together form a European congress, let 
them depose their sovereigns, let them send those contemptible 
creatures to drag on their obscure lives in wandering through 
the republics, and let them even allow them small pensions, for 
those beings are so destitute of faculties, that necessity itself 
would not teach them to earn their bread. Set, then, this great 
example of the abolition of a barbarous punishment. Suppress 
that miquitous way of spilling blood, and, above all, wean the 
people from the habit of spilling it. Strive to allay in them that 
thirst which perverse men would fain excite, in order to make it 
subservient ‘to the overthrow of the republic. Remember that 
barbarous men are demanding of you one hundred and fifty 
thousand more heads, and that, after you have granted them 
that of the ci-devant King, you will not have it in your power to 
refuse them. any. Prevent crimes which would agitate for a long 
time the bosom of the republic, dishonour liberty, retard its 
progress, and prove a bar to the acceleration of the happiness of 
the world.” BIg oe 
This discussion had lasted from the 13th to the 30th of No- 
vember, and had excited general agitation. Those whose imagi- 
nations. were not entirely swayed by the new order of things, and 
who still retained some recollection of 1789, of the benevolence 
of the monarch, and of the affection that had been felt for him, 
could not comprehend how it was that this King, suddenly trans- 
formed into a tyrant, should be consigned to the scaffold. Ad- 
mitting even his secret concert with foreigners, they imputed this 
fault to his weakriess, to the persons around hin, to the invin- 
cible fondness for hereditary power; and they were shocked at 
the idea of an ignominious punishment. They durst not, how- 
ever, openly take up the defence of Louis XVI. The danger to 
which the country had been exposed by the invasion of the 
Prussians, and the opinion generally entertained that the court 
“had brought them upon the frontiers, had excited an irritation, 
the effects of which fell upon the unfortunate monarch, and 
which nobody durst condemn. They contented themselves with 
opposing in a general manner those who demanded vengeance. 
hey characterized them as the instigators of disturbances, as 
Septembrisers, who wanted to cover France with blood and 
tuins. Without defending Louis XVI. by name, they recom- 
mended moderation towards fallen enemies, and vigilance against 
an hypocritical energy, which, while appearing to defend the re- 
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public by executions, sought only to rule it by terror, or to com- 
promise it with the rest of Europe. The Girondins had not yet 
spoken. Their opinion was surmised rather than known, and 
the Mountain, in order to have occasion to accuse them, asserted 
that they wished to save Louis XVI. They were, however, un- 
decided in this cause. On the one hand, rejecting the inviola- 
bility, and regarding Louis XVI. as the accomplice of foreign 
invasion ; on the other, moved by the sight of a great misfortune, 
and inclined on every occasion to oppose the violence of their 
adversaries; they knew not what course to steer, and maintained 
an equivocal and threatening silence. ? 
_ Another question at this moment agitated people’s minds, 
and produced not less perturbation than the preceding. It rev 
lated to the supply of provisions, which had been a great cause 
of discord in all the epochs of the Revolution. : lo. siqmaxe 

We have already seen what uneasiness and what trouble this 
subject had caused to Bailly and Necker, at its commencement 
in 1789. The same difficulties had recurred, but with increased: 
urgency, at the conclusion of 1792, and had been attended with 
the most dangerous. disturbances. The stagnation of tradein 
all articles not of the first necessity may certainly be injurious to 
industry, and eventually. to the labouring classes; but when 
corn, the prime necessary) of life, becomes scarce, distress and 
disturbance immediately, ensue. Accordingly, the old. police 
had, in the list of its duties,.ranked attention to the supply of 
the markets as one of the objects that most concerned. the 
public, tranquillity. 

The corn crop in 1792 was nota bad one; but the harvest 
had been retarded by the weather, and the thrashing of the grain 
delayed by want of hands. The great cause of the scarcity, 
however, was to be sought elsewhere. In 1792, as in 1789, the 
state of insecurity, the fear of pillage by the way, and the extor- 
tions in the markets, had. prevented the farmers from bringing: 
their commodities. An outcry was instantly raised against fore- 
stalling. People inveighed most bitterly against the wealthy 
farmers, whom they called aristocrats, and whose too extensive 
farms ought, they said, to be divided. The greater the irritation 
expressed against them, the less they were disposed to show 
themselves in the markets, and the more the dearth increased. 
The assignats had likewise contributed to produce it. Man 
farmers, who sold merely for the purpose of hoarding, disliked 
- to accumulate a variable paper, and preferred keeping their corn. 
As, moreover, corn daily became scarce, and assignats more 
abundant, the disproportion between the sign and the thing 
kept constantly increasing, and the dearth became more and 
more sensibly felt. By an accident common in all kinds of 
scarcity, precaution being augmented by fear, every one wished 
to lay im supplies; families, the municipalities, the government, 
made considerable purchases, and rendered provisions still 
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scarcer and dearer. In Paris especially, the municipality com~ 
mitted a very serious and a very old blunder. It bought up corn 
in the neighbouring departments, and sold it under the regular 
price, with the twofold intention of relieving the lower classes 
and increasing its popularity. The consequence was that the 
dealers, ruined by this new rivalry, withdrew from the market, 
and the country-people, attracted by the low price, came and 
absorbed part of the supplies which the police had collected at 
great cost. These vicious measures, resulting from false eco- 
nomical ideas, and from an excessive ambition of popularity, 
were destructive to trade, more necessary in Paris than in any 
other place, and where it is requisite to accumulate a greater 
quantity of corn in a small space than any where else. The 
causes of the dearth were, therefore, very numerous ; namely, 
terror, which drove the farmers from the markets, the rise in 
price occasioned by the assignats, the mania for laying in stores 
of provisions, and the interference of the Parisian municipality, 
which injured trade by its powerful competition. PPE 
-In such difficulties, it is easy to guess what course would be 
pursued by the two classes of men who divided between them: 
the sovereignty of France. The violent spirits, who were for 
putting down all opposition by destroying the opposers ; who, 
in order to prevent the conspiracies which they dreaded, had 
sacrificed all those whom they suspected of bemg adverse to 
themselves—such spirits could think of only one way of putting 
an end to the dearth, and that again was force. They proposed 
that the farmers should be roused from their inertness, that they 
should be compelled to attend the markets, and there sell their 
commodities at a price fixed by the communes; that the corn 
should not be removed from the spot, or go to be stowed away 
in the granaries of what were called the forestallers. They in- 
sisted therefore on forced presence in the markets, a fixed price 
or maximum, the prohibition of all circulation, and lastly the 
obedience of commerce to their desires, not from the ordinary 
motive of profit, but from the fear of punishments and death. 
Men of moderate sentiments proposed, on the contrary, that 
the administration should leave commerce to resume its course, 
by dispelling the fears of the farmers, by allowing them to fix 
their own prices, by offering them the inducement of*a free, 
sure, and advantageous exchange, and by permitting: the circu- 
lation from one department to another, in order to accommodate 
those which grew no corn. They thus proscribed a fixed price 
and prohibitions of every kind, and demanded, with the econo- 
mists, the complete freedom of the trade in corn throughout all 
France. On the suggestion of Barbaroux, who was conversant 
in such matters, they recommended that exportation to foreign 
countries should be subjected to a duty, which should increase 
whenever the prices rose, and which would thus act as a check 
upon the sending of corn abroad at those times when it was 
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most wanted at home. They demanded administrative inter- 
ference solely for the establishment of certain markets, destined 
for extraordinary cases. They were for employing severity 
against such riotous persons only as should molest the farmers 
on the high roads and in the markets. Lastly, they proscribed 
the use of punishments in regard to trade; for fear may bea 
medium of repression, but it is never a medium of action; it | 
paralyzes men, but it never encourages them. 

When a party becomes master in a state, it becomes the’ 
government, forms its wishes, and contracts its prejudices; it 
wishes to advance all things, at any price, and to employ force 
as the universal medium. Hence it was that the ardent friends 
of liberty had the predilection of all governments for prohibitive 
systems, and that they found adversaries in those who, more 
moderate, desired liberty not only in the end but in the means, 
and claimed security for their enemies, deliberation in the forms: 
of justice, and absolute freedom of commerce. ay tt 

The Girondins, therefore, were advocates of all the systems’ 
devised by speculative minds against official tyranny.’ But 
these new economists, instead of encountering, as, formerly, 
a government ashamed of itself and always condemned by: 
public opinion, found minds intoxicated with the idea of the: 
public welfare, and which believed that force employed for this’ 
end was but the energy of virtue. 

This discussion led to another subject of severe reproaches, 
Roland daily accused’ the commune of wasting money in the 
purchase of provisions, and of increasing the dearth at Paris, by 
reducing the prices out of avain ambition of popularity. The party’ 
of the Mountain answered Roland byaccusing him of misapplying 
considerable sums granted to his office for the purchase of corn, 
of being the chief of the forestallers, and of making himself the 
real dictator of France, by getting into his hands the whole stock’ 
of the prime necessaries of life. _ 

While this subject was under discussion in the Assembly, ‘the 
inhabitants of certain departments, particularly in that of the 
Eure and Loire, were in a state of insurrection. The country- 
people, excited by the want of bread, and by the instigations of 
the curés, upbraided the Convention with being the cause of all 
their sufferings, and, while they complained that it would not fix 
a maximum price for corn, it accused it at the same time of an 
intention to overthrow religion. It was Cambon who furnished 
occasion for the latter charge. A passionate hunter after sa- 
vings, which did not. bear upon the war department, he had 
declared that the expense of the church establishment should be 
suppressed, and that those who wanted mass might pay for it. 
Accordingly, the insurgents failed not to say that religion was 
undone, and, from a singular contradiction, they reproached the 
Convention on the one hand with moderation on the subject of 
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provisions, and on the other with violence in regard to the 
church. ; : 7 

Two members, sent by the Convention, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Courville an assemblage of several thousand pea- 
sants, armed with pitchforks and fowling-pieces, and to save 
their lives they were obliged to sign an order fixing the 
price of grain. Their compliance was censured by the Con- 
vention. It declared that they ought to have suffered death, 
and annulled the order which they had signed. The armed 
force was sent to disperse the rioters. Thus did the distur- 
bances in the West commence, owing to want and attachment 
to religion. ; 

On the motion of Danton, the Assembly, in order to appease 
the people of the West, declared that it had no intention to 
abolish religion; but it persisted in rejecting the maximum. 
Thus, still firm amid storms, and preserving a sufficient freedom 
of mind, the majority of the Convention declared for liberty of 
commerce against the prohibitory systems. If we, then, consider 
what was passing in the armies, in the admmistrations, and in 
respect of the trial of Louis XVI., we shall behold a terrible and a 
singular spectacle. Hot-headed enthusiasts wanted to renew zn 
toto the composition of the armies and the administrations, in 
order to turn out of them such as were lukewarm or suspected ; 
they wanted to employ force against commerce, to prevent it from 
standing still, and to wreak terrible vengeance for the purpose of 
daunting all enemies. Moderate men, on the other hand, were 
afraid of disorganizing the armies by renewing them, of ruining 
commerce by using constraint, of revolting minds by employing 
terror; but their adversaries were irritated even by these fears, 
and were still more enthusiastically bent on their scheme for re- 
newing, forcing, and punishing, without exception. Such was the 
spectacle presented at this moment by the left against the right 
side of the Convention.* 


* Here is the picture of the two sides of the Convention, drawn by Garat, 
the acutest observer we have had of the actors in the Revolution : 


“To this side of the Convention almost all the men of whom I have been ~ 


just speaking belonged: I could never discover in them any other spirit 
than that which I had known in them. There 1 saw then both that repub- 
licanism of sentiment which does not consent to obey any man, unless that 
man speaks tn the name of the nation, and as the law itself, and that much 
more rare republicanism of thought, which has taken to pieces and put 
together again all the springs of the organization of a society of men, alike in 
rights as in nature; which has found out by what happy and profound con- 
trivance it is possible to associate in a great republic what appears in- 
associable—equality and submission to the magistrates, the agitation fertile in 
minds and souls, and a constant, immutable order; a government, whose 
power shall always be absolute over individuals and over the multitude, and 
always submissive to the nation ; an executive power, whose show and forms 
of useful splendour shall always awaken ideas of the splendour of the re- 
public, and newer ideas of the greatness of a person. 
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The sitting of the 30th had been very stormy, owing to the 
complaints of Roland against the misconduct of the municipality 
in regard to provisions, and to the report of the commissioners 


“On this same side I beheld seated the men best acquainted with those 
doctrines of political economy, which teach how to open and to enlarge all 
the channels of private and of national wealth ; how to combine the public 
revenue with the precise portions due to it from the fortune of every 
citizen ; how to create new sources and new rivers for private fortunes by a 
good use of what they have poured into the coffers of the republic ; how to 
protect and to leave unshackled all the branches of industry, without favour- 
ing any; how to regard great properties, not as those sterile lakes which 
absorb and retain all the waters poured by the mountains into their bosom, 
but as reservoirs necessary for multiplying and cherishing the germs of uni- 
versal fecundity, for the purpose of diffusing them farther and farther over all 
those places which would otherwise be left dry and sterile— admirable 
doctrines, which introduced liberty into the arts and commerce before it 
existed in governments, but peculiarly adapted by their essence to the essence 
of republics, alone capable of giving a solid foundation to equality, not in a 
general frugality which is always violated, and which shackles desires much 
less than industry, but in a universal opulence, in those labours, whose 
ingenious variety and continual revival can alone absorb, happily for liberty, 
that turbulent activity of democracies, which, after it had long agitated, at 
Iength swept away the ancient republics amidst the storms and tempests in 
which their atmosphere was constantly enveloped. 

“ On the right side, there were five or six men whose genius was capable of 
conceiving those grand theories of social and of econontic order, and a 
great number whose understandings could comprehend and diffuse them. On 
that side, too, were ranged a certain number of spirits, in times past extremely 
impetuous, extremely violent, but who, having run the entire round of their 
demagogic extravagances, aspired only to disavow and to combat the follies 
which they had propagated. There also sat, as the pious kneel at the foot of 
the altar, those men whom mild passions, a decent fortune, and an education 
which had not been neglected, disposed to honour with all the private virtues 
that republic which permitted them to enjoy their repose, their easy bene- 
volence, and their happiness. ’ 

«On turning my eyes from this right side to the left, on casting them upon 
the Mountain, what a contrast struck me! There I saw a man agitating 
himself with all possible emotions, whose face, of a copper yellow hue, made 
him look as if he had issued from the blood-stained caves of cannibals, or from 
the scorching threshold of hell; a man whom, by his convulsive, abrupt, 
and unequal gait, you recognised as one of those murderers who had escaped. 
from the executioner but not from the furies, and who seem desirous of 
annihilating the human race, to spare themselves the dread which the sight of 
every man excites in them. Under despotism, which he had not covered 
with blood as he had liberty, this man had cherished the ambition of pro- 
ducing a revolution in the sciences; and he had attacked, in systems more 
daring than ingenious, the greatest discoveries of modern times and of the 
human mind. His eyes, roving through the history of ages, had dwelt upon 
the lives of four or five great exterminators who converted cities into deserts, 
for the purpose of repeopling those.deserts with a race formed in their own 
image or in that of tigers; this was all that he had retained of the annals of 
nations, all that he knew and that he cared to imitate. From an instinct re- 
sembling that of ravenous beasts rather than from any deep vein of perversity, 
he had perceived into how many follies and crimes it is possible to lead an 
immense people, whose religious and political chains have just been broken. 
This is the idea which dictated all his writings, all his words, all his actions. 
And he fell but by the dagger of a woman! and more than fifteen thousand 
images of him were set up throughout oe republic ! ; 
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. Fete ian 
sent into the department of Eure and Loire. Every thing is 
recollected at once when a person commences the catalogue of 
his grievances. On the one hand mention had been made of the 


“ Beside him were seated men who would not themselves have conceived 
such atrocities, but who, thrown along with him, by an act of extreme auda- 
city into events whose height turned them dizzy, and whose dangers made 
them shudder, while disavowing the maxims of the monster, had perhaps 
already followed them, and were not sorry that it should be feared that they 
could follow them still. They abhorred Marat, but they did not abhor 
making use of him. They placed him in their midst, they put him in their 
van, they bore him, as it were, upon their breast, like a head of Medusa. As 
the horror of such a man was every where, you fancied that you perceived 
him every where; you almost imagined that he was the whole Mountain, 
or that the whole Mountain was, as it were, he. Among the leaders, in fact, 
there were several who found no other fault with the misdeeds of Marat but 
that they were too undisguised. 

“ But among these leaders—and here nothing but truth makes me differ in 
opinion from many worthy men—among these leaders themselves were a 
great number of persons who, connected with others by events much more 
than by their sentiments, turned their eyes and their regrets towards 
wisdom and humanity; who would have had many virtues, and might 
have rendered many services at the moment when they should have 
begun to be thought capable of them. To the Mountain repaired, as to 


- military posts, those who had much passion for liberty and little theory, those 


who deemed equality threatened or even violated by grandeur of ideas and 
elegance of language; those who, elected in hamlets and in workshops, could 
not recognise a republican in any other costume than that which they wore 
themselves ; those who, entering for the first time upon the career of the Re- 
volution, had to signalize that impetuosity and that violence in which the 
glory of almost all the great revolutionists began ; those who, still young, and 
better qualified to serve the republic in the field than in the sanctuary of the 
laws, having seen the republic start into existence amid the crash of thunder, 
conceived that it was with the crash of thunder that it ought to maintain 
itself and promulgate its decrees. On this side also several of those deputies 
sought an asylum rather than a seat, who, having been brought up in the pro- 
scribed castes of the nobility and the priesthood, though always pure, were 
always liable to suspicions, and fled to the top of the Mountain from the 
charge of not attaining the height of principles. Thither repaired, to feed 
their suspicions and to live among phantoms, those austere and melancholy 
characters who, having too frequently seen falsehood united with politeness, 
believe in virtue only when it is gloomy, and in liberty when it is wild. There 
ranged themselves some of those minds who had borrowed from the exact 
sciences stiffness at the same time with rectitude, who, proud of possessing 
knowledge immediately applicable to the mechanical arts, were glad to sepa- 
rate themselves by their place as well as by their disdain from those scholars 
those philosophers, whose acquirements are not so promptly beneficial to the 
weaver or to the smith, and do not reach individuals until they have enlight- 
ened society in general, There, lastly, those liked to vote, whatever might be 
in other respects their sentiments and their talents, who, from the springs of 
their character being too tightly wound up, were disposed to go beyond rather 
than to fall short of the limit that it was necessary to set to revolutionary 
energy and enthusiasm. ; ‘yy 

“Such was the idea which I formed of the elements of the two sides of the 
National Convention. 

“To judge of each side from the majority of its elements, both appeared to 
me capable of rendering, in different ways and degrees, great services to the 


republic: the right side for organizing the interior with wisdom and grandeur; 


the left, for infusing from their own souls into the souls of all Frenchmen 
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massacres, and of the inflammatory publications ; on the other, of 
the vacillation, the relics of royalism, and the delays opposed to 
the national vengeance. Marat had spoken and excited a general 
murmur. Robespierre commenced a speech amidst the noise. 
“« He was about to propose,” he said, “a more effective medium 
than any other for restoring the public tranquillity, a medium _ 
which would bring back impartiality and concord amidst the 
Assembly, which would impose silence on all libellers, on all the 
authors of placards, and sweep away their calumnies.”—‘“ What 
is it?” inquired a member, “ what is this medium ?”’—Robes- 
pierre resumed. “It is to condemn to-morrow the tyrant of the 
French to suffer the penalty of his crimes, and thus to destroy 
the rallying-point of all the conspirators. The next day you 
will decide what is to be done in the matter of provisions, 
and on the following, you will lay the foundations of a free con- 
stitution.” 

This manner, at once emphatic and astute, of proclaiming the 
means of national salvation, and of making them consist in a mea- 
sure opposed by the right side, roused the Girondins, and forced 
them to speak out on the great question of the trial. ‘“ You talk of 
the King,” said Buzot ; “ the fault of the disturbances lies at the 
door of those who wished to step into his place. When the time 
comes for expressing my sentiments concerning his fate, I shall 
do it with the severity which he has deserved; but that is not the 
question now. The question before us relates to the disturbances, 
and they proceed from anarchy. Anarchy proceeds from non- 
execution of the laws. The non-execution of the laws will subsist 
so long as the Convention shall do nothing to ensure order.” 
Legendre * immediately succeeded Buzot, conjured his colleagues 
to abstain from all personality, and to direct their attention ex- 
clusively to the public welfare and the disturbances, which, 
having no other object than to save the King, would cease when 
he should be no more. He proposed, therefore, to the Assem- 
bly to direct that the opinions drawn up.respecting the trial 
should be laid upon the bureau, printed, and sent to all the 
members, and that they should then decide whether Louis XVI. 
ought to be tried, without wasting time in hearing too long 


those republican and popular passions so necessary to a nation assailed on all 
sides by the league of kings and the soldiery of Europe.” 

* “The revolutionary life of Legendre is more original than one would 
suppose, when considered from the time of his connexion with the Lameths. 
His drinking tea at the house of Mirabeau and Robert of Paris, with Orleans 3 
the twenty or thirty soldiers whom he received at his house ; his intimacy with 
Marat and Danton; his behaviour on the death of. the latter; the part he 
played in the Mountaineer faction and the Jacobin society ; the defence he 
would have afforded Robespierre by interposing his own body ; and. his 
fetching the keys to shut up the hall of the Jacobins,—form a string of events 
which show a man not wholly incapable, and of singular versatility of cha- 
racter."——-Prudhomme. E. 
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speeches. Jean-Bon-St.-André,* exclaimed that there was not 
even need for these preliminary questions; and that all they 
had to do, was to pronounce immediately the condemnation and 
the form of the execution, The Convention at length adopted 
Legendre’s proposal and decreed that all the speeches should 
be printed. The discussion was adjourned to the 3rd of 
December. 

On the 3rd there were calls from all quarters for the put- 
ting upon trial, the drawing up of the act of accusation, 
and the determination of the forms according to which the 
proceedings were to be conducted. Robespierre asked leave to 
speak, and though it had been decided that all the opinions 
should be printed and not read, yet he obtained permission, be- 
cause he meant to speak not concerning the proceedings, but 
es any proceedings at all, and for a condemnation without 
trial. 

He insisted that to commence a process was to open a delibe- 
ration; that to admit of deliberation was to admit of doubt, and 
even of a solution favourable to the accused. Now, to make 
the guilt of Louis XVI. problematical was to accuse the Pari- 
sians, the federalists, in short all.the patriots who had achieved 
the Revolution of the 10th of August. It was to absolve 
Louis XVI., the aristocrats, the foreign powers, and their mani- 
festoes. It was, in one word, to declare royalty mnocent, and 
the republic guilty. 

“Observe too,” continued Robespierre, “ what audacity the 
enemies of liberty have acquired since you have proposed to 
yourselves this doubt. In the month of August last, the King’s 
partisans hid themselves. Whoever had dared to undertake his 
apology would have been punished as a traitor. .. Now, they 
lift up their audacious heads with impunity; now, insolent 
writings inundate Paris and the departments ; armed men, men 
brought within these walls, unknown to you and contrary to the 
jaws, have made this city ring with seditious cries, and are 
demanding the impunity of Louis XVI. All that you have left 
to do is to throw open this place to those who are already can- 


* “ Jean-Bon-Saint-André, a Protestant minister, and deputy to the Con- 
vention, declared against an appeal to the people on the King’s trial, and 
voted for his death. He was one of the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety during the reign of the Mountain, and took possession of the marine 
department. Being despatched on a mission to Brest, he filled the prisons ; 
put the public authorities into the hands of the Jacobins ; admitted all the 
galley-slaves to depose against the soldiers and the citizens ; and caused the 
erection of two permanent guillotines. He also converted two of the churches 
into temples of Reason. He was afterwards present, in the French fleet, at 
the celebrated battle of the First of June, in which Lord Howe was victo- 
rious ; and, being slightly wounded, withdrew into a frigate, where he re- 
mained in the hold to have his wound dressed. In the time of the consulate, 


Saint-André was made prefect of the department of Mont Tonnerre”— 


Biographie Moderne. 
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vassing for the honour of defending him. What do I say?— 
this very day Louis divides the representatives of the people. 
They are speaking for or against him. Two months ago, who 
could have suspected that here the question would be raised 
whether he is mviolable? But,” added Robespierre, “ since 
eitizen Petion has submitted as a serious question, and one that 
ought to be separately discussed, the question whether the King 
could be tried, the doctrines of the Constituent Assembly have 
again made their appearance here. O crime! O shame! The 
tribune of the French people has rung with the panegyric of 
Louis XVI.!_ We have heard the virtues and the beneficence of 
the tyrant extolled. While we have had the greatest difficulty 
to screen the best citizens from the injustice of a precipitate 
decision, the cause of the tyrant alone is so sacred that it cannot 
be discussed either at too great length or with too much free- 
dom! If we may credit his apologists, the trial will last several 
months ; it will continue till next spring, when the despots are 
to make a general attack upon us. And what a career opened 
to conspirators! ...what food given to intrigue and aris- 
tocracy!.. 

“ Just Heaven! the ferocious hordes of despotism are 
preparing to rend afresh the bosom of our country in the namé 
of Louis XVI.! Louis XVI. is still fighting against us from 
the recesses of his prison, and we doubt whether he is guilty, 
whether it is right to treat him as an enemy! We ask what 
are the laws which condemn him! We invoke the constitution 
in his behalf! The constitution forbade what you have done ; if 
he could be punished by deposition only, you could not have 
ae it without trying him; you have no right to keep 

im in prison; he has a right to demand damages and his en- 
largement. The constitution condemns you. Throw yourselves. 
at the feet of Louis and implore his clemency !” 

These declamations, full of gall, which contained nothing 
that St. Just had not already said, nevertheless produced a pro- 
found sensation in the Assembly, which was for coming to an 
immediate determination. Robespierre had demanded that 
Louis XVI. should be tried forthwith; but Petion and several 
other members insisted that before the form of the proceed- 
ings was fixed, the putting upon trial should at least be 
pronounced; for that, they asserted, was an indispensable 
preliminary, with whatever celerity they might wish that pro- 
ceeding to be carried through. Robespierre desired to speak 
again, and seemed determined to be heard ; but his insolence 
was offensive, and he was forbidden the tribune. The Assembly 
at length (December 3rd) passed the following decree: 

“The National Convention declares that Louis XVI. shall 
be tried by it.” ! 

On the 4th the forms of the trial were taken into considera- 
tion. Buzot, who had heard a great deal said about royalism, 
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claimed permission to speak upon a motion of order, and to 
‘obviate, as he said, all as hs he demanded the punishment 
of death against any one who should propose the re-establish- 
ment of royalty in France. Such are the means frequently 
adopted by parties to prove that they are incapable of what is 
laid to their charge. This useless motion was hailed with nume- 
rous plaudits; but the party of the Mountain, who, according to 
their system, ought not to have offered any impediment, opposed 
it out of spleen. Bazire desired to be heard against it. Cries 
of Vote! Vote! ensued. Philipeaux, joining Bazire, proposed 
that they should not attend to any other subject than Louis XVI. 
and that they should hold a permanent sitting till his trial was 
over. It was then asked what motive the opposers of Buzot’s 
proposition had for rejecting it, for there was none who could 
regret royalty. _ Lejeune replied that it was reviving a question 
which had been decided at the time when royalty.was abolished. 
“ But,” said Rewbel,* “the point under consideration is the 
addition of a penal clause to the decree of abolition. It is not 
therefore reviving a question which has already been decided.” 

Merlin, more clumsy than his predecessors, moved an amend- 
ment and proposed to make one exception to the punishment of 
death, namely, in case the proposal for the re-establishment of 
royalty should be brought forward in the primary assemblies. 
At these words cries arose from all quarters.  ‘‘ There!” it was 
said, “ the secret is out! They want a king, but one taken 
from among the primary assemblies, from which Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and Danton have sprung.” Merlin endeavoured to jus- 
tify himself by alleging that he meant to pay homage to the 
sovereignty of the people. He was silenced by being told that 
he was a royalist, and it was proposed to call him to order. 
Guadet, with an insincerity which the most honourable men 
sometimes carry into a rancorous debate, insisted that the 
Assembly ought to respect the freedom of opinion, to which it 
owed the discovery of an important secret, and which furnished 
a key to a great machination. “The Assembly,” he added, 
“ought not to regret having heard this amendment, which 
demonstrates to it that a new despotism was intended to succeed 


~ * “ Rewbel, born at Colmar in 1746, chief of the barristers in the supreme 
council of Alsace, was long the agent of several German princes who had 
possessions in Alsace, and afterwards undertook different causes against them, 
which at the time of the Revolution, he represented as a mark of patriotism. 
In 1791 he presided in the National Assembly, and next to Robespierre, 
was the member who most plainly showed his desire for a republic. In the 
following year he earnestly pressed the King’s trial, and demanded that the 
Queen should be included in the same decree of accusation. Rewbel took 
care to keep in the back-ground during the stormiest period of Robespierre’s 
reign, and after his fall, declared loudly against the Jacobins. He was a 
violent man, and terminated his legislative career at the overthrow of the 


Directory, under which his eldest son was adjutant-general.”— Bugraphie 
Moderne. E. z 
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the despotism which had been destroyed, and we ought to thank 
Merlin instead of calling him to order.” An explosion of mur- 
murs succeeded the speech of Guadet. Bazire, Merlin, Robes- 
pierre, cried out against calumny; and it is quite true that the 
charge of a design to substitute a plebeian king instead of the 
dethroned monarch, was just as absurd as that of federalism pre- 
ferred against the Girondins. The Assembly at length: decreed 
the penalty of death against any one who should propose the re- 
storation of royalty in France under any denomination whatever. 
The consideration of the forms of the trial and the proposal 
for a permanent sitting was then resumed. Robespierre again 
insisted that judgment should be immediately pronounced. 
Petion, still victorious through the support of the majority, 
induced the Assembly to determine that the sitting should not be 
permanent, that the judgment should not be instantaneous, but 
that, setting aside all other business, the Assembly should de- 
vote its exclusive attention to this subject from eleven till six 
o'clock every day. a 
The following days were occupied by the reading of the 
papers found at Laporte’s, and others more recently discovered 
in the palace in a secret closet which the King had directed to 
be constructed in a wall. The door was of iron, whence it was 
afterwards known by the name of the tron chest. The workman 
employed to construct it, gave information of the circumstance 
to Roland, who, being anxious to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ment, had the imprudence to hasten to the spot unaccompanied by 
witnesses selected from the Assembly, which gave his enemies 
occasion to assert that he had abstracted some of the papers.* 
There Roland found all the documents relative to the commu- 
nications which the court had held with the emigrants and with 
different members of the assemblies. The negotiations with 
Mirabeau were there detailed, and the memory of the great 
orator was about to be proscribed, when, at the suggestion of 
Manuel, his passionate admirer, the committee of public instruc- 
tion was directed to make a more minute examination of these 
documents. A commission was afterwards appointed to draw 
up from these papers a declaration of the facts imputed to 
Louis XVI. This declaration when prepared was to be sub- 
mitted to the approval of the Assembly. Louis XVI. was then 
to appear in person at the bar of the Convention, and to be in- 
terrogated by the president upon every article of the declara- 


* “ Roland acted very imprudently in examining the contents of the 
chest, alone and without witnesses, instead of calling in the commissioners 
who were in the palace at the time. One document of importance was found, 
which the Jacobins turned into an implement against the Girondins. It was 
an overture from that party addressed to Louis X VL., shortly before the 10th 
of August, engaging to oppose the motion for his forfeiture, provided he 
would recall to his councils, the three discarded ministers of the Girondin 
party.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. ss 
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tion. After this examination, two days were to be allowed for 
his defence, and on the following day judgment was to be pro- 
nounced by the vote. The executive power was directed to take 
all necessary measures for ensuring the public tranquillity durmg 
‘the passage of the King to and from the Assembly. These 
arrangements were decreed on the 9th. 

On the 10th the declaration was presented to the Assem- 
bly, and the appearance of Louis XVI. was fixed for the fol- 
lowing day, December the 11th.* , 

The unfortunate monarch was thus about to appear before the 
National Convention, and to undergo an examination concerning 
all the acts of his reign. This intelligence had reached Clery by 
the secret means of correspondence which he had secured out- 
side the prison, and it was with trembling that he imparted it 
to the disconsolate family. Not daring to tell the King himself, 
he had communicated it to Madame Elisabeth, and had more- 
over informed her that during the trial the commune had deter- 
mined to separate Louis XVI. from his family. He agreed with 
the princess upon a method of corresponding during this separa- 
tion. This method consisted in a handkerchief which Clery, who 
was to remain with the King, was to transmit to the princesses, 
if Louis XVI. should be ill. This was all that the unfortunate 
prisoners could calculate upon communicating to one another. 
The King was apprized by his sister of his speedily required 
appearance, and of the separation which they were to undergo 
during the trial. He received the tidings with perfect resig~ 
nation, and prepared to encounter with firmness that painful 
scene. 

The commune had given directions that early in the morning 
of the 11th, all the administrative bodies should meet; that all 
the sections should be under arms; that the guard of all the 
public places, chests, depdts, &c., should be augmented by two 
hundred men for each post; that numerous reserves should be 
stationed at different points, with a strong artillery; and that 
an escort of picked men should accompany. the carriage. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 11th, the generale an- 
nounced to the capital this novel and melancholy scene. Numerous 
troops surrounded the Temple, and the din of arms and the tramp 
of horses reached the prisoners, who affected ignorance of the 
cause of all this bustle. At nine in the morning, the family 
repaired as usual to the King’s apartment to breakfast. The 
municipal officers, more vigilant than ever, prevented by their 


* “arly on that day, the dauphin, who often prevailed on his majesty to 
play a game of Siam with him, was so pressing, that the King, in spite of his 
situation, could not refuse him. The young prince lost every game, and twice 
he could get no farther than sixteen. ‘Whenever,’ cried he, in a little pet, 
“I get to the point of sixteen, 1 am sure not to win the game’ The King 


said nothing, but he seemed to feel the singular coincidence of the words.”— 
Clery. E. 
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presence, any outpouring of affection. The family was at lenoth 
separated. In vain the King desired that his son should be left 
with him for a few moments. In spite of his entreaties, the 
young prince was taken away, and he remained alone for about 
two hours.* The mayor of Paris, and the procureur of the com- 
mune then arrived, and communicated to him the decree of the 
Convention, summoning him to its bar by the name of Louis 
Capet. “ Capet,” replied the prince, “‘ was the name of one of 
my ancestors, but it is not mine.” He then rose, and entered 
the carriage of the mayor, which was waiting for him. Six 
hundred picked men surrounded the vehicle. It was preceded 
by three pieces of cannon and followed by three more. A nume- 
rous body of cavalry formed the advanced and the rear guard. A 
great concourse of people surveyed in silence this sad cavalcade, 
and suffered this rigour as it had long submitted to that of the 
old government. There were some shouts but very few. The 
prince was not moved by them, and calmly conversed upon the 
objects that presented themselves on the way. Having arrived 
at the Feuillans, he was placed in a room to await the orders of 
the Assembly. ‘ 

During this interval, several motions were made relative to 
the manner in which Louis XVI. should be received. It was 
proposed that no petition should be heard, that no deputy should 
be allowed to speak, that no token of approbation or disappro- 
bation should be given to the King. “We must awe him,” 
said Legendre, “by the silence of the grave.” Murmurs con- 
demned these cruel words. Defermont proposed that a seat 
should be provided for the accused. This motion was deemed 
too just to be put to the vote, and a seat was placed at the bar. 
Out of a ridiculous vanity, Manuel proposed to discuss the 
question on the order of the day, that they might not appear to 
be wholly occupied with the King, even though, he added, they 


* At eleven o'clock when the King was hearing the dauphin read, two 
‘municipal officers walked in, and told his majesty that they were come to 
carry the young Louis to his mother. The King desired to know why he 
’ was taken away ; the commissioners replied, that they were executing the 
orders of the council of the commune. The King tenderly embraced his son, 
and charged me to conduct him. On my return, I assured his majesty that I 
had delivered the prince to the Queen, which appeared a little to relieve his 
mind. His majesty afterwards for some minutes walked about his room in 
much agitation, then sat down in an arm-chair at the head of the bed. The 
door stood ajar, but the officer did not like to go in, wishing, as he told me, 
to avoid questions ; but half an hour passing thus in dead silence, he became 
uneasy at not hearing the King move, and went softly in ; he found him 
leaning with his head upon his hand, apparently in deep thought. The 
King, on being disturbed, said, ‘ What do you want with me ?— I was 
afraid, answered the officer, ‘ that you were unwell.’—‘ I am obliged to you, 
replied the King, in an accent replete with anguish, ‘ but the manner 1n 
which they have taken my son from me cuts me to the heart.’ The munici- 
pal officer withdrew, without saying a word.”—Clery. E. 
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should make him wait at the door. They began accordingly to 
discuss a law concerning the emigrants. 

At length, Santerre communicated the arrival of Louis XVI. 
Barrere -was president.“ Citizens,” said he, “the eyes of 
Europe are upon you. Posterity will judge you with inflexible 
severity ; preserve then the dignity and the dispassionate cool- 
ness befitting judges. Recollect the awful silence which accom- 
panied Louis, when brought back from Varennes.” 

It was about half-past two when Louis appeared at the bar. ‘The 
mayor and Generals Santerre and Wittengoff were at his side. 
Profound silence pervaded the Assembly. All were touched by 
the digmty of Louis, by the composure of his looks, under so 
great-a reverse of fortune. The deputies of the centre and 
the Girondins were deeply affected. ‘Even St. Just, Marat, and 
Robespierre, felt their fanaticism fail them, and were astonished, 
to find a man in the King whose execution they demanded. 

“ Be seated,’* said Barrére to Louis, “ and answer the ques- 
tions that shall be put to you.” Louis seated himself, and 
listened to the reading of the acte énonciatif, article by article. 
All the faults of the court were there enumerated and imputed 
to Louis XVI. personally. He was charged with the inter- 
ruption of the sittings of the 20th of June 1789, with the bed of 
justice held on the 23d of the same month, the aristocratic con- 
spiracy thwarted by the insurrection of the 14th of July, the 
entertainments of the life-guards, the insults offered to the na- 
tional cockade, the refusal to sanction the declaration of rights, 
as well as several constitutional articles; lastly, all the facts 
which indicated a new conspiracy in October and which were 
followed by the scenes of the 5th and 6th; the speeches of 
reconciliation which had succeeded all these scenes, and which 
promised a change that was not sincere; the false oath taken 
at the Federation of the 14th of July; the secret practices of 
Talon and Mirabeau to effect a counter-revolution; the money 
spent in bribing a great number of deputies ; the assemblage of 
the “knights of the dagger” on the 28th of February, 1791; 
the flight to Varennes; the fusillade of the Champ de Mars; 
the silence observed respecting the treaty of Pilnitz; the delay 


* “ When the president, Barrére, said to his King, ‘ Louis, asseyez vous,’ 
we feel more indignation even than when he is accused of crimes which he 
never committed. One must have sprung from the very dust not to respect 
past obligations, particularly when misfortune has rendered them sacred ; and 
vulgarity joined to crime Inspires us with as much contempt as horror”— 
Madame de Stael. EE. 

“ Barrere escaped during the different ebullitions of the Revolution, be- 
cause he was a man without principle or character, who changed and adapted 
himself to every side. He had the reputation of being a man of talent, but I 
did not find him so. I employed him to write, but be displayed no abilty, He 


used many flowers of rhetoric, but no solid argument.”—Napoleon’s Con- 
versations with O'Meara. E, 2 
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in the promulgation of the decree which incorporated Avignon 
with France; the commotions at Nimes, Montauban, Mende 
and Jalés; the continuance of their pay to the emigrant life- 
guards and to the disbanded constitutional guard ; the insuffi- 
ciency of the armies assembled on the frontiers ; the refusal to 
sanction the decree for the camp of twenty thousand men; the 
disarming of the fortresses; the tardy communication of the 
march of the Prussians; the organization of secret societies in 
the interior of Paris; the review of the Swiss and the troops 
composing the garrison of the palace on the morning of the 10th 
of August ; the doubling of that guard; the summoning of the 
mayor to the Tuileries; and lastly the effusion of blood, which 
had been the.consequence of these military dispositions. 

By refusing to admit as natural regret for his former power, 
every point in the conduct of the King was capable of being 
turned into a crime; for his conduct was but one long regret, 
mingled with some timid efforts to recover what he had lost. 
After each article the president paused and said; “ What have 
you to answer?” The King, always answering in a firm voice, 
denied some of the facts, imputed others to his ministers, and 
constantly supported himself upon the constitution, from which 
he declared that he had never deviated. His answers were all 
very temperate; but to the charge, You spilt the blood of the 
people on the, 10th of August, he exclaimed with emphasis: 
“No, sir, no; it was not I!” 

All the papers were then shown to him, and, availing himself 
of a respectable privilege, he refused to avow part of them, and 
disputed the existence of the iron chest. This denial produced an 
unfavourable effect, and it was impolitic, because the fact was 
demonstrated. He then demanded a copy of the act of accusa- 
tion and of the other papers, and counsel to assist him in his 
defence. 

The president signified that he might retire. He partook of 
some refreshment provided for him in the next room, and then 
getting into the carriage, was conveyed back to the Temple. 
He arrived there at half-past six, and the first thing he did was 
to ask to see his family. This favour was refused, and he was 
told that the commune had ordered the separation during the 
proceedings. At half-past eight, when supper was announced, 
he again desired to kiss his children. The jealousy of the com- 
mune rendered all his keepers hard-hearted, and this consolation 
was again denied him. 

The Assembly was meanwhile thrown into a tumult in conse- 
quence of the application of Louis XVI. for the assistance of 
counsel. Petion strongly insisted that this application ought to 
be granted. It was opposed by Tallien,* Chabot, Merlin, and 


* “Jean Lambert Tallien, son to the porter of a nobleman, became after- 
wards an attorney’s clerk, and, lastly, corrector of the press in the Moniteur 
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Billaud-Varennes,* who said that it was nothing but an attempt 
to delay judgment by means of chicanery. The Assembly in the 
end granted counsel. A deputation was sent to communicate the 
circumstance to Louis XVI. and to ask whom he would choose. 
The King named Target, or if he could not have him, Tronchet,+ 
and both if possible. He also desired to be furnished with pen, 
ink, and paper, in order to prepare his defence, and to be per- 
mitted to see his family. The Convention forthwith decided 
that he should be supplied with materials for writing, that inti- 
mation should be given to the two advocates whom he had 
chosen, that he should be allowed to communicate freely with 
them, and that he should be allowed to see his family. 

Target refused the commission given to him by Louis XVI, 
assigning as a reason that he had been obliged to discontinue his 


practice ever since the year 1785.{ Tronchet immediately wrote 


_ that he was ready to undertake the defence committed to him; 
and, while the Assembly was considering of the appointment of 
a new counsel, a letter was received from a citizen of seventy, 
the venerable Malesherbes,§ the friend and companion of Turgot, 


office. On the 10th of August, 1792, he was named secretary-general for the 
commune, and, from that time, began to play a conspicuous part in the Revo- 

lution. He warmly urged the trial of Louis X VI., and opposed the granting 
him counsel. During the year 1793 he was out on missions, and every where 
conducted himself like a zealous partisan of revolutionary measures. Love, 
however, appeared all at once to change his character. Madame de Fontenai, 
whose maiden name was Cabarrus, had come to Bordeaux in order to embark 
for Spain, whither she was going to rejoin her husband ; she was imprisoned, 
and, fearing to increase the number of victims, she, in order to save her life, 
flattered the violent passion with which she had inspired Tallien, who, from 
that time, entirely given up to luxury and pleasure, not only ceased to perse- 
cute, but, in 1794, dissolved the military and revolutionary tribunals in Bor- 
deaux. In the same year he was one of those who materially assisted in 
bringing Robespierre to the scaffold, In 1806, Tallien was commissioner of 
the board of trade at Alicant.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 

* “« Of all the sanguinary monsters, observed Napoleon, who reigned in 
the Revolution, Billaud de Varennes was the worst.” — Voice from St. 
Helena, E. 

+ ‘One of Napoleon’s first acts on becoming First Consul, was to place 
Tronchet at the head of the Court of Cassation. ‘ Tronchet,’ he said, ‘ was 
the soul of the civil code, as I was its demonstrator. He was gifted with a 
singularly profound and correct understanding, but he could not descend to 
developments.’ Tronchet died in 1806.”—LLas Cases. E. 

{ “ Cambaceres declared that Target’s example endangered public mo- 
rality. Target attempted in vain to repair the disgrace, by publishing a short 
defence of the King.”—Lacretelle. E. 

§ “ Christian William de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, an eminent French 
statesman, was the son of the Chancellor of France, and was born at Paris in 
1721. In the year 1750 he succeeded his father as president of the court of 
aids, and was also made superintendent of the press, in both which offices he 
displayed a liberal and enlightened policy. On the banishment of the par- 
liaments and the suppression of the court of aids, Malesherbes was exiled to 
his country-seat. In 1775 he was appointed minister of state. He took no 
part in the proceedings which led to the overthrow of the monarchy ; but on 
the decree of the Convention for the King’s trial, he emerged from hi retreat 
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and the most respected magistrate in France. The noble veteran 
wrote as follows to the president: “I have been twice called to 
be counsel for him who was my master, in times when that duty 
was coveted by.every one: I owe him the same service now that 
it is a duty which many people deem dangerous.” He requested 
the president to inform Louis XVI., that he was ready to devote 
himself to his defence. 

Many other citizens made the like offers, which were commu- 
nicated to the King. He declined them all; accepting only 
Tronchet and Malesherbes. The commune decided that the two 
counsel should undergo the strictest search before they were 
admitted to their client. The Convention, which had directed 
free communication, renewed its order, and they were allowed 
to enter the Temple freely. On seeing Malesherbes, the King 
ran forward to meet him. The venerable old man sank at his feet 
and burst into tears. The King raised him, and they remained 
long clasped in each other’s embrace.* They immediately fell to 
work upon his defence. Commissioners of the Assembly brought 
the documents every day to the Temple, and had directions to 
communicate them, but not to let them go out of their posses- 
sion. The King perused them with great attention, and with a 
composure which every time excited more and more astonish 
ment in the commissioners. 

The only consolation which he had solicited, that of seeing 
his family, had not yet been granted him, notwithstanding the 
decree of the Convention. The commune, continuing to raise 
obstacles, had demanded a copy of the decree. “It is to no 
purpose to order,” said Tallien to the Convention; “ if the 
commune does not choose to comply, nothing will come of it.” 
These insolent words had raised a violent tumult. The Assem- 
bly, however, modifying its decree, ordered that the King should 
be allowed to have his two children with him, but on condition 
that they should not return to their mother till the trial was 
over. The King, sensible that they were more necessary to 
their mother, would not take them from her, and submitted to 
this new sorrow with a resignation which no circumstances could 
shake. 

The further the proceedings advanced, the more the import- 
ance of the question was felt. Some were aware that, to pro- 


‘ceed against ancient royalty by regicide, was to involve them- 


selves in an inexorable system of vengeance and cruelty, and to 


to become the voluntary advocate of his sovereign. Malesherbes was guil- 
lotined in 1794, and almost his-whole family were extirpated by their merci- 
tors.”—Encyclopedia Americana, E. 
cP Me The first time M. Malesherbes entered the Temple, the King clasped 
him in his arms and said, ‘ Ah, is it you, my friend? You fear not to endanger 
your own life to save mine ; but all will be useless; they will bring me to the 
scaffold ; no matter—I shall gain my cause, if I leave an unspotted memory 
behind me.”—Hue. 
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declare war to the death against the old order of things. They 
would fain abolish that state of things, but they had no 
wish to destroy it in so violent a manner. Others, on the con- 
trary, were desirous of engaging in this war to the death, which 
admitted of no weakness, no turning back, and placed an abyss 
between the monarchyand the Revolution. In this comprehensive 
question, the person of the King was almost entirely lost sight 
of; and the inquiry was confined to this one point, whether 
they ought or ought not to break entirely with the past by a 
signal and terrible act. They fixed their eyes on the result 
only, regardless of the victim upon which the stroke was about 
to fall. 

The Girondins, persevering in their attacks on the Jacobins, 
were continually reminding them of the crimes of September, 
and holding them up as anarchists who wished to rule the Con- 
vention by terror and to sacrifice the King for the purpose of 
setting up triumvirs in his stead. Guadet well nigh succeeded 
in driving them from the Convention, by procuring a decree that 
the electoral assemblies of all France should be convoked, in 
order to confirm or to cashier their deputies. This proposition, 
decreed and reported in a few minutes, had exceedingly alarmed 
the Jacobins. Other circumstances annoyed them still more. 
The federalists continued to arrive from all quarters. The 
municipalities sent a multitude of addresses, in which, while 
approving of the republic and congratulating the Assembly on 
having instituted it, they condemned the crimes and the excesses 
of anarchy. The affiliated societies still continued to reproach 
the mother society for harbouring in its bosom bloodyminded 
men, who perverted the public morals, and were ready to attempt 
the overthrow of the Convention itself. Some of them denied 
their mother, declared that they renounced all connection with 
her, and that at the first signal they would fly to Paris to sup- 
port the Convention. All of them particularly insisted on the 
erasure of Marat’s name, and some even of that of Robespierre 
also. 

The alarmed Jacobins acknowledged that public opinion was 
indeed changing for the worse in France; they recommended to 
each other to keep united, and to lose no time in writing to the 
provinces for the purpose of enlightening their misled brethren ; 
they accused the traitor Roland of intercepting their correspond- 
ence and substituting for it hypocritical papers which perverted 
people’s minds. They proposed a voluntary donation for circu- 
lating good papers, and particularly the admirable speeches of 
Robespierre, and sought means for transmitting them in spite 
of Roland, who, they said, violated the liberty of the post. 
They agreed, however, on one point, that Marat compromised 
them by the violence of his writings; and it was necessary, 
according to them, that the mother society should declare to 
France, what difference it found between Marat, whose inflam- 
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matory disposition carried him beyond all bounds, and the wise 
and virtuous Robespierre, who, always keeping within proper 
limits, desired, without weakness, but without exaggeration, 
what was just and possible. A vehement quarrel ensued be- 
tween these two. It was admitted that Marat was'a man of 
strong, bold mind, but too hot-headed. He had been service- 
able, it was said, to the cause of the people, but he knew not 
where to stop. Marat’s partisans replied that he did not deem 
it necessary to execute all that he had said, and that he knew 
better than any one else where to stop. They quoted various 
expressions of his. Marat had said, “There needs but one 
Marat in a republic.” —“ I demand the greater to obtain the 
less.”—“ My hand should wither rather than write, if I thought 
that the people would literally execute all that I advise.””—* I 
cheat the people, because I know that it is driving a bargain with 
me.” The tribunes had supported this justification of Marat 
by their applause. The society, however, had resolved to issue 
an address, in which, describing the characters of Marat and 
Robespierre, it would show what difference it made between the 
sound sense of the one and the vehemence of the other.* After 


* Among the singular opinions expressed concerning Marat and Robes- 
pierre, must not be omitted that which was put forth by the society of the 
Jacobins, at their sitting of Sunday, December 23, 1792. I know nothing that 
furnishes a better picture of the spirit and dispositions of the moment than 
the discussion which took place relative to the character of those two persons. 
Here follows an extract from it : : 

“ Desfieux read the correspondence. A letter from a society, whose name 
has escaped us, gave rise to a warm discussion, which cannot fail to suggest 
some yery important reflections. This society informed the mother society 
that it was invariably attached to the principles of the Jacobins ; it observed 
that it had not suffered itself to be blinded by the calumnies circulated so 
profusely against Marat and Robespierre, and that it retained all its esteem 
and all its veneration for those two incorruptible friends of the people. 

“This letter was loudly applauded, but it was followed by a discussion 
which Brissot and Gorsas, who are most assuredly prophets, had predicted on 
the preceding day. - ; ; 

“ Robert.—‘ It is very astonishing that the names of Marat and Robespierre 
are always coupled together. How corrupt the public mind must be in the 
departments, since no difference is made between these two defenders of the 
people! Both possess virtues, it is true. Marat is a patriot, he has estimable 
qualities, I admit, but how different is he from Robespierre! The latter is 
discreet, moderate in his means, whereas Marat is exaggerated, and has not 
that discretion which characterizes Robespierre. It is not sufficient to be a 
patriot ; in order to serve the people usefully, it is necessary to be reserved in 
the means of execution, and most assuredly Robespierre surpasses Marat in 
eans of execution. 

Pe Te is high time, citizens, to tear off the veil which hides the truth from 
the eyes of the departments. It is high time that they should know that we 
can distinguish between Robespierre and Marat. Let us write to the affiliated 
societies what we think of those two citizens ; for I confess I am a stanch 
partisan of Robespierre, and yet I am not a partisan of Marat. ( Murmurs in the 
‘tribunes and in part of the hall.) , ; fiiliate 
© Bourdon.‘ We ought long since to have acquainted the affiliated 
societies with our opinion of Marat. How could they ever connect \aarat and 
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this measure, they purposed adopting several others, and in 
particular they intended to demand continually the departure of 
the federalists for the frontiers. If news arrived that the army 


Robespierre together! Robespierre is a truly virtuous man, with whom we 
have no fault to find from the commencement of the Revolution. Robespierre 
is moderate in his means, whereas Marat is a violent writer, who does great 
harm to the Jacobins (murmurs); and, besides, it is right to observe that 
Marat does us great injury with the National Convention. The deputies 
imagine that we are partisans of Marat ; we are called Maratists; if we 
show that we duly appreciate Marat, then you will see the deputies draw 
“nearer to the Mountain where we sit, you will see them come into the bosom 
of this society, you will see the affiliated societies that have gone astray 
return and rally anew around the cradle of liberty. If Marat is a patriot, he 
must accede to the motion that I am going to make. Marat ought to sacrifice 
himself to the cause of liberty. I move that his name be erased from the list 
of the members of this society.’ 

“This motion excited some applause, violent murmurs in part of the hall, 
and vehement agitation in the tribunes. 

* It will be recollected, that a week before this scene of a new kind, Marat 
had been covered with applause in the society; the population of the 
tribunes, which has a memory, recollected this circumstance perfectly well ; it 
could not conceive that so speedy a change had been wrought in opinions ; 
and, as the moral instinct of the people is always just, it was highly indignant 
at the motion of Bourdon: the people therefore defended their virtuous friend ; 
they did not imagine that in a week he could have forfeited his claim to the 
regard of the society ; for, though it may be said that ingratitude is a virtue of 
republics, it will be very difficult to accustom the French people to this kind 
of Virtue. 

“The coupling of the names of Marat and Robespierre was not revolting 
to the people. Their ears had long been accustomed to their being so united 
in the correspondence ; and, after witnessing the indignation of the society on 
several occasions, when the clubs of the other departments demanded the ex- 

_pulsion of Marat, they did not deem it right on this day to support the 
motion of Bourdon. 

“ A citizen of an affiliated society pointed out to the society how dangerous 
it was in fact to join together the names of Marat and Robespierre. ‘In the 
departments,’ said he, ‘a great difference is made between Marat and Robes- 
pierre ; but they are surprised at the silence of the society concerning the dif- 
ferences which exist between those two patriots. I propose to the society, 
after it has decided the fate of Marat, to make no further mention of affilia- 
tion—a word tLat ought never to be uttered in a republic—but to employ the 
term fraternization. 

“ Dufourny.— I oppose the motion for expelling Marat from the society. 
(Vehement applause.) 1 will not deny the difference that exists between 
Marat and Robespierre. These two writers, who may resemble one another 
in patriotism, have very striking differences. They have both served the cause 
of the people, but in different ways. Robespierre has defended the true 
principles with method, with firmness, and with all becoming discretion ; 
‘Marat, on the contrary, has frequently passed the bounds of sound reason and 
prudence. Still, though admitting the difference that exists between Marat 
and Robespierre, 1 am not in favour of the erasure : it is possible to be just 
without being ungrateful to Marat. Marat has been useful to us ; he has 
served the Revolution with courage. (Vehement applause from the society and 
the tribunes.) There would be ingratitude in striking him out of the list. 
(Yes, yes, from all quarters.) -Marat has been a necessary man. Revolutions 
have need of strong heads, capable of uniting states; and Marat is one of 
those rare men who are necessary for the overthrow of despotism. ( Applause.) 
T conclude with proposing that the motion of Bourdon be rejected, and that 
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of Dumouriez was weakened by desertion, they cried out that 
it was indispensably necessary to send off federalists to reinforce 
it. Marat wrote that the volunteers who had first marched had 
been gone above a year, and that it was time to send off those 
who were sojourning in Paris to relieve them. Intelligence had 
just been received that Custine had been obliged to give up 
Frankfort, and that Beurnonville had unsuccessfully attacked 
the electorate of Treves; and the Jacobins maintained that, if 
- those two-generals had had with them the federalists who were 
uselessly loitering in the capital, they would not have experi- 
enced those checks. : 
The various accounts of the useless attempt of Beurnonvyille, 
and the check sustained by Custine, had strongly agitated the 
public mind. Both these circumstances might easily have been 
foreseen, for Beurnonville, attacking inaccessible positions in an 
unfavourable season and without sufficient means, could not 
possibly succeed ; and Custine, persisting in not falling back 
spontaneously upon the Rhine, lest he should confess his 
temerity, was sure to be forced to a retreat upon Mayence. 
Public misfortunes furnish parties with occasions for reproach. 
The Jacobins, hating the generals suspected of aristocracy, 
declaimed against them, and accused them of being Feuillans 
and Girondins. Marat did not fail to inveigh anew against the 
mania of conquest, which, he said, he had always condemned, 
and which was nothing buta disguised ambition of the generals 
to attain a formidable degree of power. Robespierre, directing 
the censure according to the suggestions of his hatred, main- 
tained that it was not the generals who ought to be accused, but 
the infamous faction which controlled the Assembly and the 
executive power. The traitor Roland, the intriguing Brissot, the 
scoundrels Louvet, Guadet, and Vergniaud, were the authors of 
all the calamities of France. He longed to be the first whom 
they should murder, but he desired above all things to have the 
pleasure of denouncing them. Dumouriez and Custine, he 
added, knew them and took care not to class themselves along 
with them: but every body feared them, because they had at 
their disposal money, places, and all the resources of the re- 


- merely aletter be written to the affiliated societies to acquaint them with the 
difference that we make between Marat and Robespierre.’ ( Applause.) 
«The society resolved that it will cease to use the term affiliation, deeming 

- it offensive to republican equality, and substitute the word fraternization in 

its stead. The society then resolved that Marat shall not be erased from the 

list of its members, but that a circular shall be sent to all the societies having 
the right of fraternization, in which shall be detailed the resemblances and 
the differences, the conformities and the difformities, which may be found 
between Marat and Robespierre, that all those who fraternize with the Jaco- 
bins may be able to pronounce, with a thorough knowledge of circumstances, 
respecting those two defenders of the people, and that they may at length 
learn to separate two names which they invariably but erroneously couple 
together.” 
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public. Their intention was to make themselves its masters ; to 
this end they fettered all genuine patriots; they prevented the 
development of their energy, and thus exposed France to the 
risk of being conquered by her enemies. Their principal inten- 
tion was to destroy the society of the Jacobins and to butcher 
all who should have the courage to oppose them. “ And for my 
part,” exclaimed Robespierre, “I desire to be assassinated by 
Roland !” (Sitting of the 12th of December.) 

This furious hatred, spreading throughout the society, agitated 
it like a stormy sea. It promised itself a mortal combat 
against the faction. It renounced beforehand all idea of recon- 
ciliation, and as there had been talk of a fresh plan of compro- 
mise its members bound themselves never on any account to kiss 
and be friends. 

Similar scenes were occurring in the Assembly during the 
time allowed to Louis XVI. for preparing his defence. Every 
opportunity was seized for repeating that the royalists were every 
where threatening the patriots and circulating pamphlets in 
favour of the King. Thuriot proposed an expedient, which was 
to punish with death any one who should conceive the design of 
breaking the unity of the republic, or separating any portion 
from it. This was a decree directed against the fable of fede- 
ralism, that is, against the Girondins. Buzot lost no time in 
replying by another decree, and insisted on the exile of the 
Orleans family. The parties charged each other with falsehood, 
and revenged themselves for calumnies by other calumnies, 
While the Jacobins accused the Girondins of federalism, the 
latter reproached the former with destroying the throne for the 
Duke of Orleans, and with desiring the sacrifice of Louis XVI, 
merely for the purpose of rendering it vacant. 

The Duke of Orleans* lived in Paris, striving in vain to make 
himself be forgotten in the bosom of the Convention. This place 
most assuredly was not suited to him, amidst furious dema- 
gogues. But whither was he to fly? In Europe, the emigrants 
were ready for him, and insult, nay, perhaps even death, threat- 
ened this kinsman of royalty, who had repudiated his birthright 
and his rank. In France, he strove to disguise that rank under 
the humblest titles, and he called himself Egalité. But still 
there remained the ineflaceable remembrance of his former exist- 


* « The conduct of this nobleman all through the Revolution was, in m 
opinion, uncalled for, indecent, and profligate, and his fate not share 
Persons situated as he was cannot take a decided part one way or the other 

without doing violence either to the dictates of reason and justice, or to all 
their natural sentiments ; unless they are characters of that heroic stamp, as 
to be raised above suspicion or temptation ; the only way for all others is to 
stand aloof from a struggle, in which they have no alternative, but to commit 
a parricide on their country or their friends ; and to await the issue in silence 
and at a distance. No confidence can be placed in those excesses of public 
principle, which are founded on the sacrifice of every private affection and of 
habitual self-esteem.”—Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. E. as 
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ence, and the ever-present testimony of his immense wealth. 
Unless he were to put on rags, and render himself contemptible 
by dint of cynicism, how was he to escape suspicion? In the 
ranks of the Girondins, he would have been undone the very first 
day, and all the charges of royalism preferred against them 
would have been justified. In those of the Jacobins, he would 
have the violence of Paris for a support, but he could not have 
escaped the accusations of the Girondins; and this it was that 
actually befel him. The latter, never forgiving him for having 
. . . . S 
joined the ranks of their enemies, supposed that, to make him- 
self endurable, he lavished his wealth on anarchists, and lent 
them the aid of his mighty fortune. ; 
The suspicious Louvet thought better of him, and sincerely 
believed that he still cherished the hope of royalty. Without 
sharing that opinion, but for the purpose of combating the sally 
of Thuriot by another, Buzot ascended the tribune. “If,” said 
he, “the decree proposed by Thuriot is calculated to restore con- 
fidence, I am going to propose one which will do so in no less a 
degree. The monarchy is overthrown, but it still lives in the 
habits, in the memory, of its ancient creatures, Let us imitate 
the Romans. They expelled Tarquin and his family: like them 
let us expel the family of the Bourbons. One part of that family 
is in confinement; but there is another, far more dangerous, be- 
cause it was more popular—I mean that of Orleans. The bust 
of Orleans was paraded through Paris. His sons, boiling with 
courage, are distinguishing themselves in our armies, and the 
very merits of that family render it dangerous to liberty. Let it 
make a last sacrifice to the country by exiling itself from her 
bosom; let it carry elsewhere the misfortune of having stood 
near the throne, and the still greater misfortune of bearing a 
name which is hateful to us, and which cannot fail to shock the 
ear of a free man.” 
s Louvet followed Buzot, and, apostrophizing Orleans himself, 
reminded him of the voluntary exile of Collatinus, and ex- 
horted him to follow his example. -Lanjuinais referred to 
the elections of Paris, at which Orleans was returned, and 
which were held under the daggers of the anarchical faction. 
He referred to the efforts that had been made to appoint a chan- 
cellor of the house of Orleans to the post of minister at war, and 
to the influence which the sons of that family had acquired in 
the army ; and for all these reasons he moved the banishment of 
the Bourbons. Bazire, St. Just, and Chabot, opposed the 
motion, rather out of opposition to the Girondins than kindness 
for Orleans. They maintained that it was not the moment to 
persecute the only one of the Bourbons who had conducted 
himself with sincerity towards the nation; that they must first 
punish the Bourbon prisoner, then frame a constitution, and. 
afterwards turn their attention to such citizens as had become 
dangerous; that, at any rate, to send Orleans out of France was 
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to send him to death, and they ought at least to defer that cruel 
measure. Banishment was nevertheless decreed by acclamation. 
The only point then was to fix the period of banishment in draw- 
ing up the decree. “Since you resort to the ostracism against 
Egalité,” said Merlin, “employ it against all dangerous men, 
and first and foremost I demand it against the executive power.” 
—“ Against Roland!” exclaimed Albitte. “ Against Roland 
and Pache !” added Barrére, who are become a cause of dissen- 
sion among us. Let them both be banished from the ministry, 
to give us back tranquillity and union.” Kersaint, however, 
was apprehensive lest England should take advantage of this 
disorganization of the ministry to commence a disastrous war 
against us, as she did in 1757, when d’Argenson and Mackau 
were dismissed. ; 

Rewbel asked if a representative of the people could be 
banished, and if Philip Egalité did not belong in that quality to 
the nation which had deputed him. 

These different observations checked the excitement. The 
Assembly stopped short, reverted to the original motion, and; 
without revoking the decree of banishment against the Bour- 
bons, adjourned the discussion for three days, to allow men’s 
minds time to become calm and to weigh mote maturely the 
question whether Egalité could be banished, and whether the 
two ministers of the interior and of war could be superseded 
without danger. . 

It is easy to conceive the tumult that prevailed in the see- 
tions, at the commune, and at the Jacobins, after this discus- 
sion. On all sides the ostracism was called for, and petitions 
were prepared, praying for the resumption of the discussion. The 
three days having elapsed, the discussion was resumed. The 
mayor came at the head of the sections to apply for the report 
of the decree. The Assembly passed to the order of the day, 
after the reading of the address; but Petion, seeme what a 
tumult this question excited, proposed its adjournment till after 
the trial of Louis XVI. This sort of compromise was adopted, 
and then the victim against whom all passions were whetted was 
anew assailed. The celebrated trial was therefore immediately 
resumed. 

The time granted to Louis XVI. for preparing his defence 
was scarcely sufficient for the examination of the immense mass 
of materials upon which it was to be founded. His two defend- 
ers demanded permission to associate with themselves a third, 
younger and more active, to draw up and.to deliver the defence, 
while they would seek and prepare matter for it. This young 
adjunct was Deséze,* the advocate, who had defended’ Bezen- 


* “Raymond Deséze was of an ancient family. His father was a celebrated 
parliamentary advocate at Bourdeaux, in which town Raymond was born in 
1750. He displayed uncommon talents in the legal profession, and was in= 
trusted with the defence of Louis XVI. which was considered a masterpiece. 
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val after the 14th of July. The Convention, having granted 
the defence, did not refuse an additional counsel, and Deséze, 
lke Malesherbes and Tronchet, had free access to the Temple. 
The papers were carried thither every day by a commission, and 
shown to Louis XVL., who received them with great coolness, 
“just as if the proceedings concerned some other person,” said 
a report of the commune. He showed the greatest politeness to 
the commissioners, and had refreshments brought for them 
when the sittings lasted longer than usual. While he was thus 
engaged with his trial, he had devised a method of correspond- 
ing with his family. The papers and pens furnished for the pur- 
pose of his defence enabled him to write to it and the princesses 
pricked their answer upon the paper with a pin. Sometimes 
these notes were doubled up in balls of thread, which an attend- 
ant belonging to the kitchen threw under the table when he 
brought in the dishes; sometimes they were let down, by a 
string from one story to the other. The unhappy prisoners thus 
acquainted each other with the state of their health, and it 
was a great consolation to them to know that they were all 
well. 

At length, M. Deséze, labouring night and day, completed his 
defence. The King insisted on retrenching from it all that was 
too rhetorical, and on confining it to the mere discussion of the 
points which it was essential to urge.* On the 26th, at half-past 
nine in the morning, the whole armed force was in motion to 
conduct him from the Temple to the Feuillans, with the same 
precautions and in the same order as had been observed on the | 
former occasion. Riding in the carriage of the mayor, he con- 
versed, on the way, with the same composure as usual; talked 
of Seneca, of Livy, of the hospitals; he even addressed a very 
neat joke to one of the municipal officers who sat in the car- 
riage with his hat on.+ Arrived at the Feuillans, he showed 
great anxiety for his defenders ; he seated himself beside them in 
the Assembly, surveyed with great composure the benches where 
his accusers and his judges sat, seemed to examine their faces 


He survived the Reign of Terror, and refused all office under Napoleon. On 
the return of the Bourbons, he was appointed first president of the court of 
cassation, and grand treasurer of the royal order. He was afterwards made 
a peer of France. Destze died at Paris in 1828.”—Encyelopedia Ameri- 
ee When the pathetic peroration of M. Destze was read to the King, the 
- evening before it was to be delivered to the Assembly, ‘ I have to request of 

you, he said, ‘ to make a painful sacrifice ; strike out of your pleading the 
peroration. It is enough for me to appear before such judges, and show my 
entire innocence ; I will not move their feelings.’”—Lacretelle. KE. 

“ When Santerre took the King to his trial, he kept on his hat the 
whole way ; on which his majesty jocularly remarked, ‘The last time, sir, man 
conyeyed me to the Temple, in your hurry you forgot your hat, and aes 
perceive, you are determined to make up for the omission. —Hazlitt’s Life of 
Napoleon. E. 
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with the view of discovering the impression produced by the plead- 
ing of M. Deséze, and more than once he conversed smiling with 
Tronchet and Malesherbes. The Assembly received his defence 
in sullen silence and without any tokens of disapprobation. 

The advocate considered in the first place the principles of 
law, and in the second the facts imputed to Louis XVI. 
Though the Assembly, in deciding that the King should be tried 
by it, had explicitly decreed that the inviolability could not be 
invoked, M. Deséze very ably demonstrated that nothing could 
limit the defence, and that it remained intact even after the 
decree ; that, consequently, if Louis deemed the inviolability 
maintainable, he had a right to lay stress on it. He was obliged 
at the outset to admit the sovereignty of the people; and, with all 
the defenders of the constitution of 1791, he insisted that the 
sovereignty, though absolute mistress, could bind itself; that it 
had chosen to do so in regard to Louis XVI. in stipulating the 
inviolability ; that it had not willed an absurd thing according 
to the system of the monarchy; that consequently, the engage- 
ment ought to be executed; and that all possible crimes, had 
the King been guilty of them, could not be punished otherwise 
than by dethronement. He asserted that without this the con- 
stitution of 1791 would be but a barbarous snare laid for Louis 
XVI., since a promise would have been made him with the 
secret intention of not performing it. He then said that, if Louis 
was denied his rights as King, those of citizen ought at least to 
be left him; and he asked where were the conservative forms 
which every citizen had a right to claim, such as the distinction 
between the jury of accusation and that of judgment, the faculty 
of rejection, the majority of the two-thirds, the secret vote, and 
the silence of the judges while forming their opinion. 

He added with a boldness that met with nothing but absolute 
silence, that he sought every where for judges, and found none but 
accusers. He then proceeded to the discussion of the facts, which 
he classed under two heads, those which had preceded, and those 
which had followed, the acceptance of the constitutional act. 
The former were shielded by the acceptance of that act; the 
latter by the inviolability. Still, he refused not to discuss them, 
and he did so with advantage, because a multitude of insigni- 
ficant circumstances had been collected, in default of precise 
proof of concert with foreigners, of which people felt persuaded, 
but of which no positive evidence had yet been obtained. He 
repelled victoriously the charge of shedding French blood on the 
10th of August. On that day, in fact, the aggressor was not 
Louis XVI., but the people. It was lawful for Louis XVI., 
when attacked, to strive to defend himself and to take the ne- 
cessary precautions. The magistrates themselves had approved 
this course, and had given the troops a formal order to repel 
force by force. Notwithstanding this, said M. Deséze, the 
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King unwilling to avail himself of this authority, which he held 
both from nature and the law, had withdrawn into the bosom 
of the legislative body, for the purpose of avoiding bloodshed. 
With the conflict that followed he had nothing to do. Nay, it 
ought to earn him thanks rather than vengeance, since it was 
m compliance with an order from his hand, that the Swiss gave 
up the defence of the palace, and their lives. It was, therefore, 
a crying injustice to charge Louis XVI. with having spilt 
French blood. On that point he had been irreproachable. He 
had, on the contrary, proved himself to be full of delicacy and 
humanity. 

The advocate concluded with this brief and just passage; 
the only one in which the virtues of Louis XVI. were touched 
upon: 

“ Louis ascended the throne at the age of twenty, and at the 
age of twenty he gave, upon the throne, an example of morality. 
He carried to it no culpable weakness, no corrupting passion. in 
that station he was economical, just, and severe, and proved 

himself the constant friend of the people. The people wished 
' for the abolition of a disastrous impost which oppressed them ;— 
he abolished it. The people demanded the abolition of servitude ; 
—he began by abolishing it himself in his domains. The people 
solicited reforms in the criminal legislation to alleviate the con- 
dition of accused persons ;—he made those reforms. -The people 
desired that thousands of Frenchmen, whom the rigour of our 
eustoms had till then deprived of the rights belonging to the 
citizens, might either acquire or be restored to those rights ;—he 
extended that benefit to them by his laws. The people wanted 
liberty ; and he conferred it. He even anticipated their wishes 
by his sacrifices ; and yet it is in the name of this very people 
that men are now demanding——Citizens, I shall not finish 
I pause before history. Consider that it will judge your 
judgment, and that its judgment will be that of ages !” 

As soon as his defender had finished, Louis XVI. delivered 
a few observations which he had written. ‘* My means of de- 
fence,” said he, “are now before you. I shall not repeat them. 
‘In addressing you, perhaps for the last time, I declare that my 
conscience reproaches me with nothing, and that my defenders 
have told you the truth. 

“¢T was never afraid that my conduct should be publicly 
examinéd ; but it wounds me to the heart to find in the act of 
accusation the imputation that I caused the blood of the people 
to be spilt, and above all, that the calamitous events of the 
10th of August are attributed to me. 

“JT confess that the multiplied proofs which I have given 
at all times of my love for the people, and the manner in which 
I have always conducted myself, ought in my opinion to de- 
monstrate that I was not afraid to expose myself in order 
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to prevent bloodshed, and to clear me for ever from such an 
imputation.” y “ey 
The president then asked Louis XVI. if he had any thing 
more to say in his defence. Louis having declared that he had 
not, the president informed him that he might retire. Con- 
ducted to an adjoining room with his counsel, he showed great 
anxiety about young Deséze, who appeared to be fatigued with 
the long defence. In riding back, he conversed with the same 
serenity with those who accompanied him, and reached the 
Temple at five o’clock. 4 
No sooner had he left the hall of the Convention, than a 
violent tumult arose there. Some were for opening the dis- 
cussion. Others, complaining of the everlasting delays which 
postponed the decision of this process, demanded the vote immes 
diately, remarking that, in every court, after the accused had been 
heard, the judges proceed to give their opinion. Lanjuinais 
harboured from the commencement of the proceedings an indig- 
nation, which his impetuous disposition no longer suffered him 
to repress.} He darted to the tribune, and, amidst the cries ex- 
cited by his presence, he demanded not the postponement of 
the discussion, but the annulling of the proceedings altogether. 
He exclaimed that the days of ferocious men were gone by, that 
the Assembly ought not to be so dishonoured as to be made to 
sitin judgment on Louis XVI. that no authority in France had 
that right, and the Assembly im particular had no claim to it; 
that if it resolved to act as a political body, it could do no more 
than take measures of safety against the ct-devant King; but that 
if it was acting as a court of justice it was overstepping all prin- 
ciples, for it was subjecting the vanquished to be tried by the 
very conquercr: since most of the present members had declared 
themselves the conspirators of the 10th of August. At the 
word conspirators, a tremendous uproar arose on all sides. Cries 


* “The example of Charles I., who had proceeded to extremities with the 
parliament and lost his head, prevented Louis on many occasions from making 
the defence which he ought to have done against the revolutionists. When 
brought to trial, he ought merely to have said that, by the law, he could do 
no wrong, and that his person was sacred. It would have had no effect in 
saving his life, but he would have died with more dignity."—Voice from St. 
Helena. E. 

+ “J. D. Lanjuinais, an advocate and professor of civil law, was one of the 
original founders of the Breton club, which afterwards became the Jacobin 
society. In 1792 he was deputed to the Convention ; but, in proportion to 
the increasing horrors of the Revolution, he became more moderate in his 
principles. On the King’s trial, he declared that his majesty was guilty, and 
voted for his imprisonment, and his exile when a peace should take place. In 
1794 the Convention outlawed him, but, having evaded all research, he 
solicited to be reinstated in the legislative body, and was recalled in 1795. In 
the year 1800, Lanjuinais became a member of the conservative senate, and 
showed himself, on several occasions, the inflexible defender of the true prin- 
ciples of morality and justice.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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of Order! To the Abbaye! Down with the Tribune! were 
heard. Lanjuinais strove in vain to justify the word conspira- 
tors, saying that he meant it to be taken in a favourable sense, 
and that the 10th of August was a glorious conspiracy. He 
proceeded amidst noise, and concluded with declaring that he 
would rather die a thousand deaths than condemn, contrary to 
all laws, even the most execrable of tyrants. 

A great number of speakers followed, and the confusion kept 
continually increasing. The members, determined not to hear any 
more, mingled together, formed groups, abused, and threatened, 
one another. After a tempest of an hour’s duration, tranquillity 
was at last restored, and the Assembly, adopting the opinion of 
those who demanded the discussion on the trial of Louis XVI., 
declared that the discussion was opened, and that it should be 
continued to the exclusion of all other business, till sentence 
should be passed. 

The discussion was therefore resumed on the 27th. The nu- 
merous speakers who had already been heard again appeared at 
the tribune. Among these was St. Just. The presence of Louis 
XVI. humbled, vanquished, and still serene in misfortune, had 
caused some objections to arise in his mind. But he answered 
these objections by calling Louis a modest and supple tyrant, 
who had oppressed with modesty, who defended himself with 


- modesty, and against whose insinuating mildness it was neces- 


sary to be guarded with the greatest care. He convoked the States- 
general, but it was with a view to humble the nobility and to 
reign by causing division. Accordingly, when he saw the power of 
the States rising so rapidly, he strove to destroy it. On the 14th 
of July, and on the 5th and 6th of October, he was seen secretly 
amassing means for crushing the people; but el time 
that his plots were thwarted by the national energy, he pre- 
tended to change his conduct and manifested a hypocritical joy 
—a joy that was not natural, at his own defeat and the victory of 
the people. Subsequently, having it no longer in his power to 
employ force, he plotted with foreigners, and placed his mmisters 
in the most embarrassing situation, so that one of them wrote to 


him, “ Your secret relations prevent me from executing the 


laws, and I shall resign.” In short, he had employed all the 
means of the deepest perfidy till the 10th of August: and now 
he still put on a feigned mildness, to warp his judges, and to 
eseape from their hands. 9 

‘It was in this light that the very natural indecision of ~ 
Louis XVI. appeared to a violent mind, which discovered a 
wilful and premeditated perfidy where there was nothing but 
weakness and regret of the past. Other speakers followed St. 
Just, and considerable impatience was felt that the Girondins 
should express their sentiments. They had not yet spoken, and 
it was high time for them to explain themselves. We have 
already seen how undecided they were, how disposed to be 
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moved, and how prone to excuse in Louis XVI.a resistance, 
which they were more capable of comprehending than their 
adversaries. Vergniaud admitted, with a few friends, how 
deeply his feelings were affected.* The others, without being so 
sensibly touched, perhaps, were all disposed to interest them- 
selves in behalf of the victim; and in this situation they devised 
an expedient which evinces their sympathy and the embarrass- 
ment of their position. That expedient was an appeal to the 
people. To rid themselves of a dangerous responsibility, and to 
throw upon the nation the charge of barbarity if the King should 
be condemned, or that of royalism if he should be acquitted, 
was the aim of the Girondins ; and this was an act of weakness. 
Since they were touched by the sight of the deep distress of 
Louis XVI., they ought to have had the courage to defend 
him themselves, and not kindle civil war, by referring to 
the forty-four thousand sections into which France was divided 
a question that was likely to array all the parties against one 
another, and to rouse the most furious passions. They ought to 
have seized the authority with a strong hand, and to have had 
the courage to employ it themselves, without shifting from their 
own shoulders to those of the multitude an affair of which it 
was incapable, and which would have exposed the country to 
frightful confusion.+ Here the Girondins gave their adversaries 
an immense advantage, by authorizmg them to assert that they 
were fomenting civil war, and giving them reason to suspect their 
courage and their sincerity. Hence some did not fail to say at 
the club of the Jacobins, that those who wished to acquit Louis 
XVI. were more sincere and more estimable than those who were 


* “Tt is known that, throughout the King’s trial, the deputy Vergniaud 
seemed in despair, and passed the whole night immediately after the 
monarch’s condemnation in tears ; and it is probable that the same night was as 
dreadful to all his colleagues, if we except a small number who, in their absurd 
ferocity, declared in the National Assembly that Louis X VI. deserved death 
for the single crime of being a king, and condemned him merely because they 
wished to destroy royalty.”—Bertrand de Molleville. E. 

+ “The Girondins, said Napoleon, condemned the King to death, and yet 
the majority of them had voted for the appeal to the people, which was in- 
tended to save him. This forms the inexplicable part of their conduct. Had 
they wished to preserve his life, they had the power to do so; nothing 
more would have been necessary than to adjourn the sentence, or con- 
demn him to exile or transportation. But to condemn him to death, and 
at the same time endeavour to make his fate depend on a popular vote, was 
the height of imprudence and absurdity ; it was, after having destroyed the 
monarchy, to endeavour to tear France in pieces by a civil war. It was this 
false combination which ruined them. Vergniaud, their main pillar, was the 
very man who proclaimed, as president, the death of Louis; and he did this 
at the moment when the force of their party was such in the Assembly, that 
it required several months’ labour, and more than one popular insurrection, 
to overturn it. That party might have ruled the Convention, destroyed the 
Mountain, and governed France, if they had at once pursued a manly, 


Straightforward conduct. It was the refinements of metaphysicians which 
occasioned their fall."—Las Cases, E. 
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for appealing to the people. But such is the usual conduct of 
moderate parties. Behaving on this occasion as on the 2nd and 
3rd of September, the Girondins hesitated to compromise them- 
selves for a King whom they considered as an enemy, and who, 
they were persuaded, had meant to destroy them by the sword of 
foreigners; yet, moved at the sight. of this vanquished enemy, 
they strove to defend him, they were indignant at the violence 
committed in regard to him, and they did enough to ruin them- 
selves without doing sufficient to save him. page 

Salles,* who, of all the members of the Assembly, lent 
himself most readily to the fancies of Louvet, and who even 
surpassed him in the supposition of imaginary plots, first 
proposed and supported the system of appeal to the people in 
the sitting of the 27th. Giving up the conduct of Louis XVI. 
to all the censure of the republicans, and admitting that it 
deserved all the severity that it was possible to exercise, he 
insisted nevertheless that it was not an act of vengeance, but 
a great political act that it was incumbent on the Assembly to 
perform. He maintained, therefore, that it was with reference 
to the public interest that the question ought to be decided. 
Now, in both cases, of acquittal or of condemnation, he per- 
ceived prodigious inconveniences. Acquittal would be an 
everlasting cause of discord, and the King would become the 
rallying-point of all the parties. The Assembly would be con- 
tinually reminded of his attempts by way of reproach for its 
indulgence: this impunity would be a public scandal, which 
might perhaps occasion. popular commotions and furnish a pre- 
text’ to all the agitators. The atrocious wretches who had 
already convulsed the state by their crimes would not fail to 
avail themselves of this impunity to perpetrate fresh horrors, as 
they had availed themselves of the listlessness of the tribunals 
to commit the massacres of September. In short, the Conven- 
tion would be accused on all sides of not having had the courage 
to put an end to so many agitations, and to found the republic 
by an energetic and terrible example. 

If condemned, the King would bequeath to his family all the 
pretensions of his race, and bequeath them to brothers more 
dangerous, because they were in less disrepute for weakness.’ 


* “J, B. Salles, a physician at Vezelise, was a man of an enlightened mind 
and acute penetration, and showed himself a warm partisan of the Revolu- 
tion. After the overthrow of monarchy on the 10th of August, he was ap- 
pointed deputy to the National Convention, and became one of the founders 
of the republic. In this assembly he voted for the confinement of Louis XVI., 
‘and his banishment on the conclusion of peace.- In 1793, he boldly denounced 
Marat as exciting the people to murder and pillage, and as having solicited 
them, especially in his journal, to hang monopolizers at the doors of their 
magazines. Being outlawed by the Jacobin faction, Salles wandered for a 
long time from asylum to asylum, and from cavern to cavern, but was at: 
length seized at the house of Guadet’s father, tried at Bordeaux, and executed, 
in 1794. Salles was thirty-four years of age.”—Biographie Moderne. EK. .. 
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The people, seeing no longer the crimes but the punishment, 
would perhaps begin to pity the fate of the King, and the fac- 
tions would find in this disposition another medium of exaspe- 
rating them against the National Convention. The sovereigns 
of Europe would keep a dead silence, awaiting an event, which 
must, they would hope, awaken general indignation; but the 
moment the head of the King should have fallen, that moment 
all of them, profiting by this pretext, would rush at once upon 
France to tear her in pieces. Then, perhaps, France, blinded 
by her sufferings, would reproach the Convention for an act 
which had brought upon her a cruel and disastrous war. 
“Such,” said Salles, “is the dire alternative offered to the 
National Convention. In such a situation, it is for the nation 
itself to decide and to fix its own fate in fixing that of 
Louis XVI. The danger of civil war is chimerical ; for civil war 
did not break out when the primary assemblies were convoked 
for the purpose of appointing a convention, which was to decide 
upon the fate of France ; and as little apprehension of it appears 
to be entertained on an occasion quite as momentous, since to 
these same primary assemblies is referred the sanction of the 
constitution. It is idle to oppose the delays and difficulties of a 
new deliberation in forty-four thousand assemblies; for the 
point is not to deliberate, but to choose without discussion be- 
tween two courses proposed by the Convention. Let the ques- 
tion be thus propounded to the primary assemblies: “ Shall 
Louis XVI. be punished with death, or detained till the peace ? 
—and let them answer in these words: Detained, or Put to 
death. With extraordinary couriers, the answers may arrive in 
a fortnight from the remotest extremities of France.” . 
Very different were the feelings with which this opinion 
was listened to. Serres, deputy of the Hautes Alpes, retracted 
his first opinion, which was in favour of judgment, and de- 
manded the appeal to the people. Barbaroux combated the 
justification of Louis XVI. without adopting any conclusions, 
for he durst not acquit contrary to the opinion of his constitu-. 
ents, nor condemn against that of his friends. Buzot declared 
for the appeal to the people, but he modified the proposition of 
Salles, desiring that the Convention should itself take the 
mitiative by voting for death, and requiring of the primary 
assemblies the mere sanction of that sentence. Rabaut St. 
Etienne,* the Protestant minister, who had already distinguished 


. * “J.P. Rabaut St. Etienne, a lawyer, a man of letters, and a minister of 
the reformed religion, was an ardent convert to the Revolution, and a sworn 
enemy to the Catholic clergy. He was one of those whose sectarian spirit 
added greatly to the revolutionary enthusiasm. When, however, he had only 
monarchy to contend against, he became more moderate. On the occasion of 
the King’s trial, he forcibly combated the opinion of those who desired that 
the Convention should itself try Louis. At the time of the nominal appeal 
concerning the punishment to be inflicted on the King, St. Etienne voted for 
his confinement, aud his banishment in the event of a peace, as well as for the 
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himself by his talents in the Constituent Assembly, was indig- 
nant at the accumulation of powers arrogated to itself by the 
Convention. “ For my part,” said he, “ I am weary of my por- 
tion of despotism. I am fatigued, harassed, tormented, with the 
tyranny which I exercise for my share, and I long for the 
moment when you shall have created a tribunal that shall divest 
me of the forms and the look of a tyrant. You seek reasons of 
policy. Those reasons are in history. Those people of London, 
who had so strongly urged the execution of the King, were the 
first to curse his judges, and to fall prostrate before his succes- 
sor. When Charles II. ascended the throne, the City gave him 
a magnificent entertainment, the people indulged in the most 
extravagant rejoicings, and ran to witness the execution of those 
same judges whom Charles sacrificed to the manes of his father 
People of Paris, parliament of France, have ye heard me?” 
Faure moved for copies of all the decrees issued relative to 
the trial. At length, the gloomy Robespierre again came for- 
ward, full of wrath and bitterness. He, too, he said, had been 
touched, and had felt republican virtue waver in his heart, at the 
sight of the culprit, humbled before the sovereign power. But 
the last proof of devotedness due to the country was to stifle 
every movement of sensibility. He then repeated all that he had 
said on the competence of the Convention, on the everlasting 
delays thrown in the way of the national vengeance,-on the in- 
dulgence shown to the tyrant, while the warmest friends of 
liberty were attacked without any kind of reserve. _ He declared 
that this appeal to the people was but a resource similar to that 
devised by Guadet, when he moved for the purificatory scrutiny, 
that this perfidious resource was designed to unsettle every thing 
—the actual deputation, and the 10th of August, and the republic 
itself. Constantly‘ reverting to himself and his enemies, he com-= 
pared their existing situation with that of July, 1791, when it was 
proposed to try Louis X VI. on account of his flight to Varennes. 
On that occasion, Robespierre had acted an important part. He 
recounted his dangers as well as the successful efforts of his ad- 
versaries to replace Louis XVI. on the throne, the fusillade 
of the Champ de Mars which had followed, and the perils in 
which Louis XVI., when replaced on the throne, had involved 
the public weal. He perfidiously ranked his adversaries of that 
day with those of former times, and represented himself and 
Franceas being in one and the same danger, and still from the 


appeal to the people to confirm the sentence. In 1793, he was president of 
the National Convention ; but, opposing the Terrorist party, a decree of out- 
lawry was passed against him, and he was executed at Paris, having been de- 
livered up by an old friend, of whom he went to beg an asylum. Pabaniest 
Etienne was fifty years of age, and a native of Nimes. He was the author o 
«Letters on the Primitive History of Greece,’ and of an ‘ Historic Summary 
of the French Revolution” He also assisted in editing the ‘ Moniteur.’”— 
Biographie Moderne, E. 
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intrigues of those scoundrels who called themselves exclusively 
the honest men. “Now,” added Robespierre, “they have no- 
thing to say upon the most important interests of the country; 
they abstain from pronouncing their opinion concerning the last 
King; but their underhand and baneful activity produces all the 
disturbances which agitate the country ; and in order to mislead 
the sound, but frequently mistaken, majority, they persecute the 
most ardent patriots under the designation of the factious minority. 
The minority,” he exclaimed, “ has often changed into a majority, 
by enlightening the deluded assemblies. Virtue was always in a 
minority upon earth! But for this the earth would be peopled 
by tyrants and slaves. Hampden and Sidney were in the minority, 
for they expired on a scaffuld.* A Critias, an Anitus, a Cesar, a 
Clodius, were in the majority ; but Socrates was in the minority— 
for he swallowed hemlock ; Cato was in the minority—for he 
plunged his sword into-his bowels.” Robespierre then recom- 
mended quietness to the people, in order to take away every pre- 
text from their adversaries, who represented the mere applause 
bestowed on its faithful deputies as rebellion. ‘‘ People!” cried 
he, “restrain your plaudits. Shun the theatre of our debates. 
Out of your sight we shall not fight the less stoutly.” He con- 
cluded by demanding that Lous XVI. should be immediately 
declared guilty, and condemned to death. 

» There was a constant succession of speakers from the 28th to 
the 31st. Vergniaud at length ascended the tribune for the first 
time, and an extraordinary eagerness was manifested to hear the 
Girondins express their sentiments by the lips of their greatest 
orator, and break that silence of which Robespierre was not the 
only one to accuse them. 

» Vergniaud commenced by expounding the principles of the 
sovereignty of the people, and distinguished the cases in which 
it was the duty of the representatives to appeal to it. It would 
be too long, too difficult, to recur to a great nation for all the 
legislative acts; but, in regard to certain acts of extraordinary 
importance, the case is totally different. The constitution, for 
example, has been destined beforehand to be submitted to the 
national sanction. . But this object is not the only one that 
deserves an extraordinary sanction. The trial of Louis possesses 
such grave characteristics, either from the accumulation of 
powers exercised by the Assembly, or from the inviolability 
which had been constitutionally granted’ to the monarch, or, 
lastly, from the political effects which must result from a con- 
demnation, that it is impossible to deny its high importance, 
and the necessity of submitting it to the nation itself. After de= 


veloping this system, Vergniaud, who refuted Robespierre in 


' * It is scarcely necessary to point out this palpable historical blunder, as 
every English reader knows that Hampden fell in battle with Prince Rupert, 
at Chalgrave in Oxfordshire. E, i 4 5 sae 4 
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particular, at length came to the political ‘inconveniences of the 
appeal to the people, and touched upon all the great questions 
which divided the two parties. 

He first considered the disturbances which were apprehended 
from referring to the people the sanction of the sentence passed 
upon the King. He repeated the reasons adduced by other Giron- 
dins, and maintained that, if no fear of civil war was felt in con- 
voking the primary assemblies for the purpose of sanctioning the 
constitution, he did not see why such a result should be dreaded 
from calling them together in order to sanction the sentence upon 
the King. This reason, frequently repeated, was of little weight, 
for the constitution was not the real question of the Revolution. 
It could but be the detailed regulation of an institution already 
decreed and assented to—the republic. But the death of the 
King was a formidable question. The point was to decide if, in 
proceeding by the way of death against royalty, the Revolution 
would break irretrievably with the past, and advance, by ven- 
geance and an inexorable energy, to the goal which it proposed 
to itself. Now, if so terrible a question produced such a decided 
division in the Convention and Paris, there would be the greatest 
danger in again proposing it to the forty-four thousand sections 
of the French territory. Tumultuous disputes took place at all 
the theatres, in all the popular societies ; and it was requisite that 
the Convention should have the nerve to decide the question 
itself, that it might not have to refer it. to France, which would 
perhaps have resolved it by arms, aia 

Vergniaud, holding the same opinion as his friends on this 
subject, maintained that civil war was not to be apprehended. He 
said that, in the departments, agitators had not gained the pre- 
ponderance which a base weakness had suffered them to usurp 
m Paris; that they had certainly spread themselves over the 
face of the republic, but had every where met with nothing but 
contempt, and that the people had furnished a signal example of 
obedience to the law, by sparing the impure blood which flowed 
in their veins. He then refuted the fears which had been ex- 
pressed respecting the real majority, which was said to be com- 
posed of intriguers, royalists, and aristocrats ; and inveighed 
against the supercilious assertion that virtue was in a minority 
upon earth. “Citizens!” he exclaimed, “ Catiline was in a 
minority in the Roman senate, and, had this minority prevailed, 
all had been over with Rome, the senate, and liberty. In the 


~ Constituent Assembly, Maury and Cazalés were in a minority, 


and, had they prevailed, it had been all over with you! Kings 

also are in a minority upon earth ; and in order to fetter nations 

they too assert that virtue is in a minority. They too say that 

the majority of the people is composed of intriguers, who must 

be reduced to silence by terror, if empires are to be preserved 

from one general convulsion.” baie A Be. 
Vergniaud asked if, to form a majority suitable to the wishes 
vol, Hl. R 
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of certain persons, it was right to employ banishment and death, 
to change France into a desert, and thus deliver her up to the 
schemes of a handful of villains. 

Having avenged the majority and France, he avenged himself 
and his friends, whom he represented as resisting constantly, and 
with equal courage, all sorts of despotisms, the despotism of the 
court, as well as that of the brigands of September. He repre~ 
sented them during the commotion of the 10th of August, sitting 
amidst the pealing of the cannon of the palace, pronouncing the 
forfeiture of the crown before the victory of the people, while 
those Brutuses, now so eager to take the lives of prostrate 
tyrants, were hiding their terrors in the bowels of the earth, and 
thus awaiting the issue of the uncertain battle which liberty was 
fighting with despotism. 

He then hurled upon his adversaries the reproach of provoking 
civil war. “ Yes,’’ said he, “those are desirous of civil war who, 
preaching up the murder of all the partisans of tyranny, give 
that appellation to all the victims whom their hatred would fain 
sacrifice; those who call down daggers upon the representatives 
of the people, and demand the dissolution of the government and 
of the Convention; those who wish that the minority may 
become the ruler of the majority, that it may be able to enforce 
its opinions by insurrections, and that the Catilines may be 
called to reign in the senate. They are desirous of civil war who 
inculcate these maxims in all the public places, and pervert the 
people by stigmatizing reason as Feuillantism, justice as pusil- 
lanimity, and sacred humanity as conspiracy. 

“ Civil war !’’ exclaimed the orator, “ for having invoked the 
sovereignty of the people! .... Yet, in July, 1791, ye were 
more modest. Ye bad no desire to paralyze it, and to reign in its 
stead. Ye circulated a petition for consulting the people on the 
judgment to be passed upon Louis on his return from Varennes ! 
Ye then wished for the sovereignty of the people, and did not 
think that invoking it was capable of exciting civil war! Was it 
that then it favoured your secret views, and that now it is hostile 
to them ?” 

The orator then proceeded to other considerations. It had 
been said that it behoved the Assembly to show sufficient great- 
ness and courage to cause its judgment to be carried into execu- 
tion itself, without calling the opinion of the people to its sup- 
port. “Courage!” said he; “it required courage to attack 
Louis XVI. in the height of his power. Does it require as much 
tosend Louis, vanquished and disarmed, to execution? A Cim- 
_ brian soldier entered the prison of Marius with the intention of 
murdering him. Terrified at the sight of his victim, he fled with- 
out daring to strike. Had this soldier been a member of a 
senate, do you suppose that he would have hesitated to vote the 
death of the tyrant? What courage do you find in the perform- 
ance of an act of which a coward would be capable?” ear 
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He then spoke of a different kind of courage, that which is to 
be displayed against foreign powers. ‘Since people are con- 
tinually talking of a great political act,” said he, “it may not be 
amiss to examine the question in that point of view. There is no 
doubt that the powers are waiting for this last pretext, to rush all 
together upon France. There is as little doubt that we shall 
conquer them. The heroism of the French soldiers is a sure 
guarantee of victory; but there must be an increase of expense, 
of efforts of every kind. If the war constrains us to resort to 
fresh issues of assignats ; if it inflicts new and mortal injuries on 
commerce ; if it causes torrents of blood to be shed upon land 
and upon sea; what very great services will you have rendered 
to humanity! What gratitude will the country owe you for 
having performed in its name, and in contempt of its miscon- 
strued sovereignty, an act of vengeance, that has become the 
cause or merely the pretext for such calamitous events! I put 
out of the question,” cried the speaker, “all idea of reverses; 
but will you dare boast to it of your services? There will not be 
a family but will have to deplore either a father or a son; the 
farmer will soon be in want of hands; the manufactories will be 
forsaken; your exhausted treasury will call for new taxes; the 
social body, harassed by the attacks made upon it by armed 
enemies from without, and by raging factions within, will sink 
into a deadly languor. Beware lest, amid these triumphs, France 
“be like those celebrated monuments in Egypt which have van- 
quished Time; the stranger who passes 1s astonished at their 
magnitude; if he attempts to penetrate into them, what does he 
find? Inanimate dust, and the silence of the grave.” . 
_ Besidesthese fears, there were others which presented themselves 
to the mind of Vergniaud. They were suggested to him by English 

history and by the conduct of Cromwell, the principal, though 
7 secret author, of the death of Charles I. This man, continually 
, urging the people, at first against the King, then against the Par- 
liament itself, at length broke in pieces his weak instrument, and 
a seized the supreme power. “Have you not,” added Vergniaud, 
. “ have you not heard in this place and elsewhere men crying out, 
‘If bread is dear, the cause of it is in the Temple; if specie is 
scarce, if our armies are scantily supplied, the cause of it is in 
the Temple; if we are shocked every day by the sight of indi- 
- gence, the cause of it is in the Temple !’ nyt 
— And yet those who hold this language well know that the | 


» 


ministration in the armies, and the indigence, the sight of 
which afflicts us, spring from other causes than those in the © 
“Temple. What then are their desicns ? Who will guarantee to- 
Eemip ens UNE 
‘me that these same men who are continually striving to degrade. 
the Convention, and who might possibly have succeeded if the 
majesty of the people, which resides in it, could depend on their 
perfidies ; that those same men, who are every where proclaiming 
R 2 " 


ness of bread, the want of circulation in provisions, the mal- 
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that a new revolution is necessary ; who are causing this or that 
section to be declared in a state of permanent insurrection ; who 
say that when the Convention succeeded Louis we only changed 
tyrants, and that we want another 10th of August; that those 
same men who talk of nothing but plots, death, traitors, pro- 
scriptions, who insist in the meetings of sections and in their 
writings that a defender ought to be appointed for the repudiic, 
and that nothing but a chief can save it ;—who, I say, will 
guarantee to me that these very men will not, after the death of 
Louis, cry out with greater violence than ever, ‘If bread is dear, 
the cause of it is in the Convention; if money is scarce, if our 
armies are scantily supplied, the cause of it is in the Convention; 
if the machine of the government can hardly keep moving, the 
cause of itis in the Convention charged with the direction of it; 
if the calamities of war are increased by the declarations of 
England and Spain, the cause of it is in the Convention, which 
has provoked those declarations by the hasty condemnation of 
Louis!’ 

“ Who will guarantee to me that these seditious outeries of 
anarchical turbulence will not have the effect of rallying the 
aristocracy eager for revenge, poverty eager for change, and 
even pity itself, which inveterate prejudices will have excited for 
the fate of Louis! Who will guarantee to me that, amid this 
tempest, in which we shall see the murderers of the 2d of Sep- 
tember issuing from their lairs, there will not be presented to 
you, dripping with blood, and by the title of liberator, that 

' defender, that chief who is said to be so indispensable! A 
chief! Ah! if such were their audacity, the instant he appeared, 
that instant he would be pierced by a thousand wounds! But 
to what horrors would not Paris be consigned—Paris, whose 
heroic courage against kings posterity will admire, while it will 
be utterly incapable of conceiving her ignominious subjection to a 
handful of brigands, the scum of mankind, who rend her bosom 
by the convulsive movements of their ambition and their fury ! 
Who could dwell in a city where terror and death would hold 
sway! And ye, industrious citizens, whose labour is all your 
wealth, and for whom the means of labour would be destroyed ;- 
ye, who have made such great sacrifices at the Revolution, and 
who would be deprived of the absolute necessaries of life ; ye, 
__ whose virtues, whose ardent patriotism, and whose sincerity 
haye rendered your seduction so easy, what would become of 
1? What would be your resources? What hand would dry 
tears and carry relief to your perishing families? ° 
Would you apply to those false friends, those treacherous _ 
flatterers, who would have plunged you into the abyss? Ah! — 
shun them rather! Dread their answer! I will tell you what it — 
_ would be. You would ask them for bread ; they would say to 
_ you, ‘Go to the quarries, and dispute with the earth the pos- 
session of the mangled flesh of the victims whom ye have 
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slaughtered!’ Or, ‘Do you want blood? here it is, take it— 
blood and carcasses. We haye no other food to offer you!’ ... 
Ye shudder, citizens! O my country, I call upon thee in my 
turn to attest the efforts that I make to save thee from this de- 
plorable crisis !” 

» This extempore speech of Vergniaud produced a deep im- 
"saute and general admiration in his hearers of all classes. 
Robespierre was thunderstruck by his earnest and persuasive 
eloquence. Vergniaud, however, had but shaken, not con- 
vinced, the Assembly, which wavered between the two parties. 
Several members were successively heard, for and against, the 
appeal to the people. Brissot, Gensonné, Petion, supported it 
in their turn. One speaker at length had a decisive influence 
on the question. This was Barrére. By his suppleness, and his 
cold and evasive eloquence, he was the model and oracle of the 
centre. He spoke at great length on the trial, reviewed it in all 
its bearings, those of facts, of laws, and of policy, and furnished 
all those weak minds who only wanted specious reasons for yield- 
ing, with motives for the condemnation of the King. His argu- 
ments, weak as they were, served as a pretext for all those who 
wavered; and from that moment the unfortunate King was con- 
demned. The discussion lasted till the 7th, and nobody would 
listen any longer to the everlasting repetition of the same facts 
and the same arguments. It was therefore declared’ to be closed. 
without opposition, but,the proposal of a fresh adjournment excited 
a commotion among the most violent, and ended in a decree which 
fixed the 14th of January for putting the questions to the vote. 


That fatal day haying arrived, an extraordinary concourse of 


‘’ 


spectators surrounded the Assembly and filled the tribunes. A 
multitude of speakers pressed forward to propose different 
ways of putting the questions. At length, after a long debate 
the Convention comprised all the questions in the three fol- 
lowing : 

Is Louis Capet guilty of conspiracy against the liberty of the 
nation, and attempts against the general safety of the state? 

Shall the judgment, whatever it may be, be referred to the 


_ sanction of the people? 


What punishment shall be inflicted upon him? _ 
_ The whole of the 14th was occupied in deciding upon the 


questions. The 15th was reserved for voting. The Assembly 


decided, in the first place, that each member should deliver his 


_ vote from the tribune; that he should write and sign it, and, if 
“he pleased, assign his motive for it; that members absent with- 

» out cause should be censured, but that such as should come in 

_ afterwards, might give their votes even after the general voting” 


-wasover. At length the fatal voting on the first question eom- 


- menced, Eight members were absent on account of illness, twee’ . 
upon commissions from the Assembly. Thirty-seven, assign,’ ¢ 
_-yarious motives for their votes, acknowledged Louis XVI. to-ve 
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guilty, but declared themselves incompetent to pronounce sen- 
tence, and merely proposed measures of general safety against 
him. Lastly, six hundred and eighty-three members declared 
Louis XVI. guilty without explanation, The Assembly con- 
sisted of seven hundred and forty-nine members. 

The president, in the name of the National Convention, de- 
clared Louis Capet guilty of conspiracy against the liberty of the 
nation, and attempts against the general welfare of the state. 

The voting commenced on the second question, that of the 
appeal to the people. Twenty-nine members were absent, Four, 
Lafon, Waudelaincourt, Morisson, and Lacroix, refused to vote. 
Noel also declined. Eleven gave their opinion with different 
conditions. Two hundred and eighty-one voted for the appeal 
to the people. Four hundred and twenty-three rejected it. The 
president declared, in the name of the National Convention, that 
the judgment on Louis Capet should not be submitted to the 
ratification of the people. 

The whole of the 15th was taken up by these two series 
of votes. The third was postponed till the sitting of the follow- 
ing day. 

The nearer the moment approached, the greater became the 
agitation in Paris. At the theatres, voices favourable to 
Louis XVI. had been raised on occasion of the performance 
of the play entitled L’ Ami des Lois.* The commune had ordered 
all the playhouses to be shut up; but the executive council had 
revoked that measure, as a violation of the liberty of the press, 
in which was comprehended the liberty of the theatre. Deep 
consternation pervaded the prisons. A report was circulated that 
the atrocities of September were to be repeated there, and the 
prisoners and their relatives beset the deputies with supplications 
that they would snatch them from destruction. The Jacobins, on 
_ their part, alleged that conspiracies were hatching in all quarters 

to save Louis XVI. from punishment, and to restore royalty. 
Their anger, excited by delays and obstacles, assumed a more 
threatening aspect; and the two parties thus alarmed one an- 
other, by supposing that each harboured sinister designs. 

The sitting of the 16th drew together a still greater concourse © 

than any that had preceded. It was the decisive sitting, for 
the declaration of culpability would be nothing if Louis XVI. 

should be condemned to mere banishment, and the object of 
BS those who desired to save him would be accomplished, since all 

. that they could expect at the moment was, to save him from the. 
___-xseaffold. The tribunes had been early occupied by the Jacobins, — 


ree 


* At the representation of the comedy called ‘ L’Ami des Lois, at the 
agais, every allusion to the King’s trial was caught and received with un- 
led applause. At the Vaudeville, on one of the characters in ‘ La 

ing to the two elders ‘ You cannot be accusers and judges 


e audience obliged the actor to repeat the passage several 
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and their eyes were fixed on the bureau at which every member 
was to appear to deliver his vote. Great part of the day was 
taken up by measures of public order, in sending for the minis- 
ters, in hearing them, in obtaining an explanation from the 
mayor relative to the closing of the barriers, which were said to 
have been shut during the day. The Convention decreed that 
they should remain open, and that the federalists at Paris 
should share with the Parisians the duty of the city, and of all 
the public establishments. 

As the day was advanced, it wasdecided that the sitting 
should be permanent till the voting was over. At the mo- 
ment when it was about to commence, it was proposed that 
the Assembly should fix the number of votes by which sen- 
tence should be passed. Lehardy proposed t:vo-thirds, as 
in the criminal courts. Danton, who had just arrived from 
Belgium, strongly opposed this motion, and required a bare 
majority, that is to say, one more than half. Lanjuinais exposed 
himself to fresh storms by insisting that, after so many viola- 
lations of the forms of justice, they should at least observe that 
which demands two-thirds of the votes. “ We vote,” he ex- 
claimed “ under the daggers and the cannon of the factions.” At 
these words new outcries burst forth, and the Convention put 
an end to the debate by declaring that the form of its decrees 
was unique, and that according to this form they were all passed 


by a bare majority. 


The voting began at half-past seven in the evening, and lasted 
all night. Some voted merely death ;* others declared them- 
selves in favour of detention and banishment on the restoration 
of peace; whilst others again pronounced death, but with this 
restriction, that they should inquire whether it was not expedient 
to stay the execution. Mailhe} was the author of this restric~ 
tion, which was designed to save Louis XVI., for in this case 
time was every thing, and delay an acquittal. A considerable 
number of deputies expressed themselves in favour of this 
course. The voting continued amidst tumult. At this moment 
the interest which Louis XVI. had excited was at its height ; 
and many members had arrived with the intention of voting m 
his favour: but, on the other hand also, the rancour of his 
enemies had inereased, and the people had been brought to 


J republic. Among these must be reckoned Carnot, who, 


h deputed to the legislature. At the time of the King’s trial he 
Be fon decent. pas he effect that execution should 


be delayed. Having escaped the proscriptions of the Reign of Terror, he was, 
in 1800, appointed by the consuls seeretary-general to the prefecture of the 
Upper Pyrenees.”—Biographie Moderne. . 
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good men mournfully inclined to the severer side, from 5 
Jute necessity to annihilate a dangerous enemy, and — 


+ “Jean M was a lawyer and attorney syndic of Upper Garonne, 
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identify the cause of the republic with the death of the last 
King, and to consider the republic as condemned and royalty 
as restored, if Louis XVI. were saved. 
. Alarmed at the fury excited by this notion, many mem-- 
bers were in dread of civil war, and, though deeply moved 
by the fate of Louis XVI., they were afraid of the conse- 
quences of an acquittal. This fear was greatly augmented 
at sight of the Assembly, and the scene that was passing 
there. As each deputy ascended the steps of the bureau, 
silence was observed in order that he might be heard; but 
after he had given his vote, tokens of approbation or disap- 
probation immediately burst forth, and accompanied his return 
to his seat.. The tribunes received with murmurs all votes that 
were not for death; and they frequently addressed threatening 
gestures to the Assembly itself. The deputies replied to them 
from the interior of the hall, and hence resulted a tumultuous 
exchange of menaces and abusive epithets. This fearfully 
ominous scene had shaken all minds, and changed many reso- 
lutions. Lecointe, of Versailles, whose courage was undoubted, 
and who had not ceased to respond to the gesticulation of the 
tribunes, advanced to the bureau, hesitated, and at length 
dropped from his lips the unexpected and terrible word: Death. 
Vergniaud, who had appeared deeply affected by the fate of 
Louis XVI., and who had declared to his friends that he never 
could condemn that unfortunate prince,—Vergniaud, on behold- 
ing this tumultuous scene, imagined that he saw civil war 
kindled in France, and pronounced sentence of death, with the 
addition, however, of Mailhe’s amendment. On being ques- 
tioned -respecting his change of opinion, he replied that he 
thought he beheld civil war on the point of breaking out, and 
that he durst not balance the life of an individual against the 
welfare of France. ’ 
Almost all the Girondins adopted Mailhe’s amendment. . A 
deputy whose vote excited a strong sensation, was the Duke of 
Orleans. Reduced to the necessity of rendering himself endu- 
rable to the Jacobins or perishing, he pronounced the death of 
his kinsman, and returned to his place amidst the agitation 
caused by his vote.* This melancholy sitting lasted the whole 
night of the 16th and the whole day of the 17th till seven in 
the evening. The summing up of the votes was awaited with 


* “ The Duke of Orleans, when called on to give his eke, walked with a 


faltering step, and a face paler than death itself, to the appointed place, and 


_ there read these words; ‘ Exclusively governed by my duty, and convinced 
i that all those who have resisted the sovereignty of the people deserve death, 
“my vote is for death!’ Important as the accession of the first prince of the 
blood was to the terrorist faction, his conduct in this instance, was too obvi- 
ously selfish and atrocious not to excite a general feeling of indignation ; the 
agitation of the Assembly became extreme ; it seemed as if by this single 
p83 the by of the monarch was irrevocably sealed.” —History of the Con- 
vention. E, 20) 2 cee Ssh 
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extraordinary impatience. ©The avenues were thronged with an . 


immense crowd, each inquiring of his neighbour the result of the 
scrutiny. In the Assembly itself, all was yet uncertainty ; for 
it seemed as though the words Imprisonment or Banishment, had 
been as frequently pronounced as Death. According to some 
there was one vote deficient for condemnation. According to 
others there was a majority, but only by a single voice. On all 
sides it was asserted that one vote more would decide the ques- 
tion ; and people looked around with anxiety to see if any other 
deputy was coming. At this moment a man came forward, who 
could scarcely walk, and whose head wrapped up, indicated 
illness. This man, named Duchastel, deputy of the Deux 
Sevres, had left his bed to which he had been confined, in order 
to give his vote. At this sight tumultuous shouts arose. ‘It 
was alleged that the intriguers had hunted him out for the pur- 
pose of saving Louis XVI. Some wanted to question him, but 
the Assembly refused to allow this, and authorized him to vote, 
by virtue of the decision which admitted of the vote after the 
calling of the names. Duchastel ascended to the tribune with 
firmness, and, amidst the general suspense, pronounced in 
favour of banishment. wu 
Fresh incidents followed. The minister for foreign affairs 
desired permission to speak, in order to communicate a note 
from the Chevalier d’Ocariz, the Spanish ambassador. He 
offered the neutrality of Spain, and her mediation with all the 
powers, if Louis XVI. were suffered to live. The impatient 
Mountaineers pretended that this was an incident contrived for 
the purpose of raising fresh obstacles, and moved the order of 
the day. Danton suggested that war should be immediately 
declared against Spain. The Assembly adopted the order of 
the day. Anew application was then announced. The defenders 
of Louis XVI. solicited admisssion for the purpose of making a 
communication. Fresh outcries proceeded from the Mountain. 
Robespierre declared that the defence was finished, that the 
council had no right to submit any thing further to the Conven- 
tion, that the judgment was given, and only remained to be pro- 
nounced. It was decided that the counsel should not be ad- 
mitted till after the pronouncing of judgement. 
Vergniaud presided. “Citizens,” said he, “I am about to 
roclaim the result of the scrutiny. You will observe, I hope, 


- profound silence. When justice has spoken, humanity ought to 


have its turn.” 
The Assembly was composed of seven hundred and forty-nine 


members: fifteen were absent on commissions, eight from illness, 
five had refused to vote, which reduced the number of deputies 
present to seven hundred and twenty-one, and the absolute 
majority to three hundred and sixty-one votes. Two hundred 
and. eighty-six had voted for detention or banishment with 
different conditions. Two had voted for imprisonment ; forty- 
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six for death with reprieve either till peace, or till the ratification 
of the constitution. Twenty-six had voted for death, but with 


Mailhe, they had desired that the Assembly should consider 
whether it might not be expedient to stay the execution. Their 
vote was nevertheless independent of the latter clause. Three 
hundred and sixty-one had voted for death unconditionally. 

The president then, in a sorrowful tone, declared in the name of 
the Convention that, ¢he punishment pronounced against Louis 
Capet is— Death !* 

At this moment the defenders of Louis XVI. were introduced 
at the bar. M. Deséeze addressed the Assembly and said that 
he was sent by his client to put in an appeal to the people from 


the sentence passed by the Convention. He founded this ap- 


peal on the small number of votes which had decided the con- 
demnation, and maintained that, since such doubts had arisen 
in the minds of the deputies, it was expedient to refer the matter 
to the nation itself. Tronchet added that, as the penal code 
had been followed in respect to the severity of the punishment, 
they were bound to follow it also in respect to the humanity of 
the forms; and that the form which required two-thirds of the 
voices, ought not to have been neglected. The venerable Males- 
herbes spoke in his turn. With a voice interrupted by sobs, 
“ Citizens,” said he, “1 am not in the habit of public speaking. 
..- I see with pain that I am refused time to muster my ideas 
on the manner of counting the votes. .. I have formerly reflected 
much on this subject; I have many observations to communi- 
cate to you... but... Citizens... forgive my agitation... 
grant me time till to-morrow to arrange my ideas.” 

The Assembly was moved at the sight of the tears and the 
gray hair of the venerable old man. “ Citizens,” said Vergniaud 
to the three counsel, “the Convention has listened to the remon- 
strances, which it was a sacred duty incumbent on you to make 
—Will you,” added he, addressing the Assembly, ‘ decree the 
honours of the sitting to the defenders of Louis XVI. ?”—“ Yes, 
yes,” was the unanimous reply. 

Robespierre then spoke, and, referring to the decree passed 


* “When M. de Malesherbes went to the Temple to announce the result 
of the vote, he found Louis with his forehead resting on his hands, and 
absorbed in a deep revery. Without inquiring concerning his fate, he said, 
‘ For two hours I have been considering whether, during my whole reign, L 


have voluntarily given any cause of complaint to my subjects ; and with per-— 


feet sincerity I declare that I deserve no reproach at their hands, and that I 
have never formed a wish but for their happiness.”—Lacretelle. E. 
“Louis was fully prepared for his fate. During the calling of the votes he 
asked M. de Malesherbes, ‘ Have you not met, near the Temple, the White 
Lady ?—‘* What do you mean?’ replied he. ‘Do you not know, resumed 
the King, with a smile, ‘that when a prince of our house is about to die, a 
female, dressed in white, is seen wandering about the palace? _My friends,’ 
_ added he to his defenders, ‘I am about to depart before you for the land of 
the just, but there, at least, we shall be reunited.’ In fact, bis majesty’s only 
apprehension seemed to be for his family."—Ahson. E. 
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against an appeal to the people, combated the application of the 
counsel. Guadet proposed that, without admitting of the 
appeal to the people, twenty-four hours should be allowed to 
Malesherbes. Merlin of Douai* maintained that nothing what- 
ever could be urged against the manner of counting the votes; 
for, if the penal code, which was invoked, required two-thirds 
of the voices for the declaration of the fact, it required only a 
bare majority for the application of the punishment. Now, in 


_ the present case, the culpability had been declared by an almost 


general unanimity of voices; and therefore it mattered not if 
only a bare majority had been obtained for the punishment. 

After these different observations, the Convention passed to 
the order of the day upon the demands of the counsel, declared 
the appeal of Louis to be null, and deferred the question of 
reprieve to the following day. Next day, the 18th, it was 
alleged that the enumeration of the votes was not correct, and 
that it should be taken anew. The whole day was passed in 
disputation. At length the calculation was ascertained to be 
correct ; and the Assembly was obliged to postpone the question 
of reprieve till the following day. 

At length, on the 19th, this last question was discussed. It 
was placing the whole of the proceedings in jeopardy, for to 
Louis XVI. delay was life itself. Thus, after exhausting all 
their arguments, in discussing the punishment and- the appeal, 
the Girondins and those who wished to save Louis XVI. knew 
not what further means to employ. They still talked of political 
Teasons, but were told in reply that, if Louis XVI. were dead, 
people would arm to avenge him; that, if he were alive and 
detained, they would arm in like manner to deliver him, and 
that consequently, in either case, the result would be the same. 
Barrére asserted that it was unworthy of the Assembly thus to 
parade a head through foreign courts, and to stipulate the life or 
death of a condemned person as an article of a treaty. He 
added that this would be a cruelty to Louis XVI. himself, who 
would suffer death at every movement of the armies. The 
Assembly, immediately closing the discussion, decided that 
each member should vote by Yes or No, without stirring from the 


-spot. On the 20th of January, at three in the morning, the 


voting terminated, and the president declared, by a majority of 
three hundred and eighty voices to three hundred and ten, 


wt 
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* “ Merlin always pursued a revolutionary career, and never departed from 


his principles, never accepted a commission to pillage or slay in the depart- 


ments, and, devoted to the fatigue of incessant labour, never manifested 


undue ambition. He wanted perhaps the courage and firmness necessary to 
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atruestatesman, but he had some qualities which are desirable in a mi- 
nister; more remarkable for address than vigour, he succeeded in all he 
attempted, by patience, attention, and that persevering spirit which is Es 
character, but which frequently supplies its place.’—Carnot’s Memoirs. KE. 
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that the execution of Louis Capet should take place without 
delay.* os TERE IP 
At this moment a letter arrived from Kersaint,} in which that 
deputy resigned his seat. He could no longer, he wrote to the 
Assembly, endure the disgrace of sitting in the same place with 
bloodthirsty men, when their sentiments, preceded by terror, 
prevailed over those of upright minds; when Marat prevailed 
over Petion. This letter caused an extraordinary agitation. 
Gensonné spoke, and took this opportunity to avenge himself on 
the Septembrisers, for the decree of death which had just been 
issued. It was doing nothing, he said, to punish the misdeeds 
of tyranny, if they did not punish other misdeeds that were still 
more mischievous. They had performed but half their task, if 
they did not punish the crimes of September, and if they did 
not direct proceedings to be instituted against their authors. At 
this proposition, the greater part of the Assembly rose with 
acclamation. Marat and Tallien opposed the movement. “ If,” 
tried they, ‘ you punish the authors of September, punish those 
conspirators also who were intrenched in the palace on the 10th 
of August.” The Assembly, complying with all these demands, 
immediately ordered the minister of justice to prosecute as well 
‘the authors of the atrocities committed in the first days of Sep- 


_. .* © The sitting of the Convention which concluded the trial lasted seventy- 
two hours. It might naturally be supposed that silence, restraint, a sort of 
religious awe would have pervaded the scene. On the contrary, every thing 
bore the marks of gaiety, dissipation, and the most grotesque confusion. The 
‘farther end of the hall was converted into boxes, where ladies, in a studied 
dishabille, swallowed ices, oranges, liqueurs, and received the salutations of 
the members who went and came, as on ordinary occasions. Here, the door- 
keepers on the Mountain side opened and shut the boxes reserved for the 
mistresses of the Duke of Orleans-Egalité ; and there, though every sound of 
approbation or disapprobation was strictly forbidden, you heard the long and 
indignant ‘ Ha, ha’s!’ of the mother-duchess, the patroness of the bands of 
female Jacobins, whenever her ears were not loudly greeted with the welcome 
sounds of death. The upper gallery, reserved for the people, was during the 
whole trial constantly full of strangers of every description drinking wine, as 
ima tavern. Bets were made as to the issue of the trial in all the neigh- 
bouring coffee-houses. .Ennui, impatience, disgust, sat on almost every 
countenance, The figures passing and repassing, and rendered more ghastly 
by the pallid lights, and who in a slow, sepulchral voice only pronounced the 
word death ; others calculating if they should have time to go to dinner 
before they gave their verdict ; women pricking cards with pins in order to 
count the votes ; some of the deputies fallen asleep, and only waked up to 
~ give their sentence ;—all this had the appearance rather of a hideous dream 
_ than of a reality.”—Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon. E. ty 
_ t “ Comte de A. G. S. Kersaint was a captain in the royal navy, and at 
' the period of the Revolution attached himself to the Girondins. On the 
* King’s trial, when sentence of death had been pronounced, in opposition to 
his vote for imprisonment till the peace, Kersaint sent in his resignation as 
member of the Convention. In 1793 he was guillotined by the Jacobin 
* faction. He was born in Paris, was a man of good natural abilities, and of 
moderate principles, and at the time of his death was fifty-two years old.”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. ' aa 6 
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tember, as the persons found in arms in the palace during the 
night between the 9th and 10th of August, and the functionaries 
who had quitted their posts and returned to Paris to conspire 
with the court. | 
_ Louis XVI. was definitively condemned. No reprieve could 
defer the execution of the sentence, and all the expedients devised 
for postponing the fatal moment were exhausted. All the mem- 
bers of the right side, whether secret royalists or republicans, 
were dismayed at that cruel sentence, and at the ascendancy just 
acquired by the Mountain. Profound stupor pervaded Paris. 
The audacity of the new government had produced the effect 
which force usually produces upon the mass; it had paralyzed 
‘and reduced to silence the greater number, and excited the indig- 
mation of merely a few minds of greater energy. There were still 
some old servants of Louis XV1., some young gentlemen, some 
of the life-guards, who proposed, it was said, to fly to the suc- 
cour of the monarch, and to rescue him from death. But to 
meet, to concert together, to make arrangements, amidst the 
profound terror of the one party, and the active vigilance of the 
other, was impracticable ; and all that could be done, was to 
attempt some unconnected acts of despair. The Jacobins, 
delighted with their triumphs, were nevertheless. astonished at 
it. They recommended to one another to keep close together 


during the next twenty-four hours, to send commissioners to all _ 
the authorities, to the commune, to the staff of the national — 


guard, to the department, and to the executive council, for the 
purpose of rousing their zeal, and ensuring the execution of the 
‘sentence. They asserted that this execution would take place— 
that it was infallible; but, from the care which they took to 
repeat this, it was obvious that they themselves did not entirely 
believe what they said. The execution of a king, in the bosom 
of a country which, but three years before, had been by its 
“manners, customs, and laws, an absolute monarchy, appeared 
“still doubtful, and was rendered credible only by the event. _ 
The executive council was charged with the melancholy com- 
mission of carrying the sentence into execution. All the mi- 
nisters were assembled in the hall where they met, and they 
were struck with consternation. Garat, as minister of justice, 
had the most painful of all tasks imposed upon hin, that of 
acquainting Louis XVI. with the decrees of the Convention.* 
_ He repaired to the Temple, accompanied by Santerre, by a de- 


 putation of the commune and of the criminal tribunal, and by 


the secretary of the executive council. Louis XVI. had been 
four days expecting his defenders, and applying in vain to see 


_* « The sentence of death was announced by Garat. No alteration took 
place in the King’s countenance ; I observed only at the word * conspiracy,’ & 
smile of indignation appear on his lips; but at the words shall suffer the 
punishment of death,’ the expression of his face when he looked on those 
around him, showed that death had no terrors for him. —Clery. 
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them. On the 20th of January, at two in the afternoon, he was 
still awaiting them, when all at once he heard the sound of a 
numerous party. He stepped forward, and perceived the envoys 
of the executive council. He stopped with dignity at the door 
of his apartment, apparently unmoved. Garat then told him 
sorrowfully that he was commissioned to communicate to him 
the decrees of the Convention. Grouvelle, secretary of the 
executive council read them to him. The first declared Louis 
XVI. guilty of treason against the general safety of the state ; 
the second condemned him to death; the third rejected any 
appeal to the people; and.the fourth and_ last, ordered his 
execution in twenty-four hours,. Louis, looking calmly around 
upon all those who were about him, took the paper from the 
hand of Grouvelle, put it in his pocket, and read Garat a letter 
in which he demanded from the Convention three days to pre- 


- pare for death, a confessor to assist him in his last moments, 


liberty to see his family, and permission for them to leave France. 
Garat took the letter, promising to submit it immediately to the 
Convention. The King gave him at the same time the address 
of the ecclesiastic whose assistance he wished to have in his last 
moments. pe : 

_ Louis XVI. went back into his room with great composure, 
ordered his dinner, and ate as usual. There were no knives on 


peste: and his attendants refused to let him have any. “ Do 
whey think me so weak,” he exclaimed, “ as to lay violent hands 
on myself? Jam imnocent, and Iam not afraid to die.” He 


vA 


was obliged to dispense with a knife. On finishing his repast, 
he returned to his apartment, and calmly awaited the answer to 
his letter. 4 ey 

The Convention refused the delay, but granted all the other 
demands. which he had made. Garat sent for Edgeworth de 
Firmont,* the ecclesiastic whom Louis XVI. had chosen, and 
took him in his own carriage to the Temple. _ He arrived there 
at six o’clock, and went to the great tower, accompanied by 
Santerre. He informed the King that the Convention allowed 
him to have a minister, and to see his family alone, but that it 
rejected the application for delay. Garat added that M. Edge- 


* “ Henry Essex Edgeworth de Firmont, father-confessor of Louis XVI. 
was born in Ireland in 1745, in the village of Edgeworthstown. His father, 
an episcopalian clergyman, adopted the Catholic faith with his family, and 
went to France. His piety and good conduct obtained him the confidence of 
the Princess Elisabeth, who chose him for her confessor, and made him known 

_to Louis, who, after his condemnation, sent for him to attend him in his last 
moments. M. Edgeworth accompanied the King to the place of execution ; 
and, having succeeded in escaping from France, arrived in England in 1796. 
Pitt offered him a pension, which he declined. He soon alter followed 
Louis XVIII. to Blankenburg, in Brunswick, and thence to Mittau. M. 
Edgeworth died, in 1807, of a contagious fever, caught in attending to some 
sick French emigrants. The Duchess d'Angouléme waited on him in his last 
moments ; the royal family followed him to the tomb; and Louis K VIII 
wrote his epitaph."—Encyclopedia Americana. E. : 
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worth had arrived, that he was in the council-room, and should 
be introduced. He then retired, more astonished and more 
touched than ever by the calm magnanimity of the prince. 

M. Edgeworth, on being ushered into the presence of the 
King, would have thrown himself at his feet, but Louis instantl 
raised him, and both shed tears of emotion. He then, with 
eager curiosity, asked various questions concerning the clergy of 
France, several bishops, and particularly the Archbishop of 
Paris, requesting him to assure the latter that he died faithfully 
attached to his communion. The clock having struck eight, he 
rose, begged M. Edgeworth to wait, and retired with emotion, 
saying that he was going to see his family. The municipal 
officers, unwilling to lose sight of the King, even while with his 
family, had decided that he should see it in the dining-room, 
which had a glass-door, through which they could watch all his 
motions without hearing what he said. He walked anxiously to 
and fro, awaiting the painful moment when those who were so’ 
dear to him should appear. At half-past eight, the door 
opened. The Queen, holding the dauphin by the hand, Madame 
Elisabeth, and Madame Royale, rushed sobbing into the arms of 
Louis XVI. The door was closed, and the municipal officers, 
Clery, and M. Edgeworth, placed themselves behind it to wit- 
ness the agonizing interview. During the first moments, it was ~ 
but a scene of confusion and despair. Cries and lamentations - 


prevented those who were on the watch, from distinguishing any ~ 


thing. At length, tears ceased to flow, the conversation became _ 
more calm, and the princesses, still holding the King clasped in 

their arms, spoke to him for some time in a low tone. After a 
long conversation, interrupted by silence and grief, he rose to put 
an.end to this painful meeting, and promised to see them again 
at eight the next morning. ‘Do you promise that you will?” 
earnestly inquired the princesses. “ Yes, yes,” sorrowfully 
replied the King. At this moment the Queen held him by one 
arm, Madame Elisabeth by the other, while the princess royal 
clasped him round the waist : and the young prince stood before 
him, with one hand in that of his mother, and the other in 4 
aunt’s. At the moment of retiring, the princess royal fainted’; 
she was carried away, and the King returned to M. Edgeworth 
deeply depressed by this painful interyiew.* In a short time h 

rallied, and recovered all his composure. . 


x « “At eight o'clock the King came out of his closet, and desired the muni- 
cipal officers to conduct him to his’ family. They replied, that could not be, 
but his family should be brought down if he desired it. ‘ Be it so,’ said his 
majesty ; and accordingly, at half-past eight, the door opened, and his wife 
_ and children made their appearance. They all threw themselves into the arms 
of the King. A melancholy silence prevailed for some minutes, only broken 
by sighs and sobs. The Queen made an inclination towards his majesty’s 

amber. ‘ No, said the King, ‘we must go into this room; I can only see 
you there.’ They went in, and I shut the glass-door. The King sat down; 
the Queen was on his left hand; Madame Elisabeth on his right; Madame 
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M. Edgeworth then offered to say mass, which he had not 
heard for a long time. After some difficulties, the commune 
assented to that ceremony, and application was made to the 
neighbouring church for the ornaments necessary for the follow- 
ing morning. The King retired to rest about midnight, desiring 
Clery to call him before five o’clock. M. Edgeworth threw him- 
self upon a bed; and Clery took his place near the pillow of his 
master, watching the peaceful slumber which he enjoyed the 
night before he was to ascend the scaffold. 

Meanwhile, a frightful scene had passed in Paris. A few 
ardent minds were in a ferment here and there, while the great 
mass, either indifferent or awestruck, remained immovable. A 
life-guardsman, named Paris, had resolved to avenge the death 
of Louis XVI. on one of his judges. Lepelletier St. Fargeau* 
had, like many others of his rank, voted for death, in order to 
throw the veil of oblivion over his birth and fortune. He had 
excited\the more indignation in the royalists, on account of the 
class to which he belonged. On the evening of the 20th he was 


Royale nearly opposite; and the young prince stood between his legs. All 
were leaning on the King, and often pressed him to their arms. This scene of 
sorrow lasted an hour and three-quarters, during which it was impossible to 
hear any thing. It could, however, be seen, that after every sentence uttered 
by the King, the agitation of the Queen and princesses increased, lasted some 
minutes, and then the King began to speak again. It was plain, from their 
gestures, that they received from himself the first intelligence of his condem- 
nation. At a quarter past ten the King rose first; they all followed. I 
opened the door. The Queen held the King by his right arm; their 
majesties gave each a hand to the dauphin. Madame Royale, on the King’s 
left, had her arms round his body ; and behind her Madame Elisabeth, on the 
same side, hadtaken hisarm. ‘They advanced some steps towards the entry 
door, breaking out into the most agonizing lamentations. ‘ [ assure you,’ said 
the King, ‘that I will see you again to-morrow morning at eight o’clock’— 
‘You promise,’ said they all together. ‘ Yes, I promise.’—‘ Why not at seven 
o'clock ?’ asked the Queen. ‘ Well—yes, at seven, replied the King ; ‘fare- 
well!’ He pronounced ‘ farewell’ in so impressive a manner, that their sobs 
were renewed, and Madame Royale fainted at the feet of the King, round 
whom she had clung. His majesty, willing to put an end to this agonizing 
scene, once more embraced them all most tenderly, and had the resolution to 
tear himself from their arms. ‘ Farewell! farewell!’ said he, and went into 
his chamber. The Queen, princesses, and dauphin, returned to their own 
apartments ; and, though both the doors were shut, their screams and lament- 
ations were heard for some time on the stairs. The King went back to his 
confessor in the turret closet.”—Clery. E. 

* “LL, M. de Lepelletier St. Fargeau, president of the parliament of Paris, 
was deputed by the nobility of that city to the States-general. He possessed 
an immense fortune, and was noted before the Revolution for very loose 


morals, but, at the same time, for'a gentle disposition. In 1790 he declared — 


in favour of the abolition of honorary titles, and filled the president's chair of 
the Assembly. In 1792 he was appointed secretary to the Convention, and 


on the occasion of the King’s trial, voted for his death. He was assassinated ~ 


four days after at the Palais Royal, in the house of the cook Fevrier, where 
he was going to dine. He immediately expired, having barely time to pro- 
nounce these words: ‘Iam cold!’ Lepelletier was born at Paris in the year 
1760,.”—Biographie Moderne. E. om 


= 
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pointed out to Paris, when he was just sitting down to table at 
a restaurateur’s in the Palais Royal. The young man, wrapped 
in a great cloak, stepped up to him, and said, “ Art thou Lepel- 
letier, the villain who voted for the death of the King?”—“ Yes,” 
replied the deputy, “but I am nota villain; I voted according 
to my conscience.”’— “ Tliere then,” rejoined the life-guardsman, 
“take that for thy reward,” plunging his sword into his side. 
Lepelletier fell, and Paris escaped before the persons present had 
time to secure him, 

The news of this event instantly spread to all quarters. It was 
denounced to the Convention, the Jacobins, and-the commune ; 
and it served to give more consistency to the rumours of a con- 
spiracy of the royalists for slaughtering the left side, and rescu- 
ing the King at the foot of the scaffold. The Jacobins declared 
their sitting permanent, and sent fresh commissioners to all the 
authorities and to all the sections, to awaken their zeal, and to 
induce the entire population to rise in arms. 

Next morning, the 21st of January, the clock of the Temple 
struck five. The King awoke, called Clery, inquired the hour, 
and dressed with great calmness.* He congratulated himself on 
having recovered his strength by sleep. Clery kindled a fire, 
and moved a chest of drawers, out of which he formed an altar. 
M. Edgeworth put on his pontifical ornaments, and began to 
celebrate mass, Clery waited on him, and the King listened, 
kneeling with the greatest devotion. He then received the com- 
munion from the hands of M. Edgeworth, and, after mass, rose 


* “On hearing five o'clock strike, I began to light the fire. The noise I 
made awoke the King, who, drawing his curtains, asked if it had struck five. 
I said it had by several clocks, but not yet by that inthe apartment. Having 
finished with the fire, I went to his bedside, _ ‘I have slept soundly,’ said his 
majesty, ‘and I stood in need of it ; yesterday was a trying day tome. Where 
is M. Edgeworth?’ I answered, on my bed. ‘ And where were you all night ?” 
—‘ On this chair.—‘I am sorry for it,’ said the King, and gave me his hand, 
at the same time tenderly pressing mine. I then dressed his majesty, who, 
as soon_as he was dressed, bade me go and call M. Edgeworth, whom I found 
already risen, and he immediately attended the King to the turret. Mean- 
while, I placed a chest of drawers in the middle of the chamber, and arranged 
it'in the form ofan altar for saying mass. The necessary articles of dress had 
been brought at two o’clock in the morning. The priest’s garments I carried 
into my chamber, and, when every thing was ready, I went and informed his 
majesty. He hada book in his hand, which he opened, and, finding the place 
of the mass, gave it me; he then took another book for himself. The priest, 
meanwhile, was dressing. Before the altar I had placed an arm-chair for his 
majesty, with a large cushion on the ground ; the cushion he desired me to 
take away; and went himself to his closet for a smaller one, made of hair, 
which he commonly used at his prayers. When the priest came in; the muni- 
cipal officers retired into the antechamber, and I shut one fold of the door. 
The mass began at six o’clock. There was profound silence during the awful 
ceremony. ‘The King, all the time on his knees, heard mass with the most 
devout attention, and received the communion. After the service he withdrew 
to his closet, and the priest went into my chamber to put off his official 
attire.”"—Clery. E, . 
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with new vigour, and awaited with composure, the moment for 
going to the scaffold. He asked for scissors, that he might cut 
his hair himself, and thus escape the performance of that humili- 
ating operation by the hand of the executioner; but the com- 
mune refused to trust him with a pair. 

At this moment the drums were beating in the capital. All 
those who belonged to the armed sections repaired to their com- 
pany with complete submission. Those who were not called by 
any obligation to figure on that dreadful day kept close at 
home. Windows and doors were shut up, and every one awaited 
in his own habitation the melancholy event. It was reported 
that four or five hundred devoted men were to make a dash upon 
the carriage, and rescue the King.* The Convention, the com- 
mune, the executive council, and the Jacobins, were sitting. 

At eight in the morning, Santerre, with a deputation of the com- 
mune, the department, and the criminal tribunal, repaired to the 
Temple. Lows XVI., on hearing the noise, rose, and prepared to 
depart. . He had declined seeing his family again, to avoid the 
renewal of the painful scene of the preceding evening. He 
desired Clery to transmit his last farewell to his wife, his sister, 
and his children; he gave him a sealed packet, hair, and various 
trinkets, with directions to deliver these articles to them.t He 
then clasped his hand, and thanked him for his services. After 
this, he addressed himself to one of the municipal officers, re- 


* « While they were conveying the King from the Temple to the place of 
execution, the train was followed by two men in arms, who went into all the 
.coffee-houses and public places, and asked with loud cries, if there were still 
any loyal subjects left, who were ready to die for their King! But such was 
the universal terror that nobody joined them ; and they both arrived without 
any increase of their party, at the place of execution, where they slipped off 
in the crowd. It is also a fact that some timid people well affected to the 
King had formed an association of eighteen hundred persons, who were to 
cry out ‘Pardon!’ before the execution. But of those eighteen hundred, 
only one man had the courage to do his duty, and he, it is said, was instantly 
torn to pieces by the populace.’—Peltier. E. 

+ “ In the course of the morning the King said to me, ¢ You will give this 
seal to my son, and this ring to the Queen, and assure her that it is with 
pain I part with it. This little packet contains the hair of all my family ; 
you will give her that too. Tell the Queen, my dear sister, and my chil- 
dren, that, alzhough I promised to see them again this morning, I have re- 
solved to spare them the pang of so cruel aseparation. Tellthem how much 
it costs me to go away, without receiving their embraces once more!’ He 
wiped away some tears ; and then added in the most mournful accents, ‘ I 
charge you to bear them my last farewell””—Clery.  E. ; 

‘On the morning of this terrible day, the princesses rose at six o’clock. 
The night before, the Queen had scarcely strength enough to put her son to 
bed. She threw herself, dressed as she was, upon her own bed, where she 


was heard shivering with cold and grief all night long! At a quarter past | 


six, the door opened ; the princesses believed they were sent for to see the 
. King, but it was only the officers locking for a prayer-book for his mass, 
They did not, however, abandon the hope of seeing him, till the shouts of joy 


of the unprincipled populace announced to them that all was over.”—Duchess 
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questing him to transmit his last willto the commune. This officer 
who had formerly been a priest, and was named Jacques Roux, 
brutally replied that his business was to conduct him to execu- 
tion, and not to perform his commissions. Another person took 
charge of it, and Louis, turning towards the party, gave with 


’ firmness the signal for starting.* 


Officers of gendarmerie were placed on the front seat of the 
carriage. The King and M. Edgeworth occupied the back. 
During the ride, which was rather long, the King read in M. 
Edgeworth’s breviary the prayers for persons at the point of 


* “ All the troops in Paris had been under arms from five o’clock in the 
morning. The beat of drums, the sound of trumpets, the clash of arms, the 
trampling of horses, the removal of cannon which were incessantly carried 
from one place to another—all resounded in the tower. At half-past eight 
o'clock the noise increased ; the doors were thrown open with great clatter ; 
and Santerre, accompanied by seven or eight municipal officers, entered at 
the head of ten soldiers, and drew them up in two lines. At this movement 
the King came out of his closet, and said to Santerre, ‘ You are come for me ? 
=F ‘Yes, was the answer. ‘ Waita moment,’ said his majesty, and went into 
nis closet, whence he instantly returned, followed by his confessor. I was 
standing behind the King, near the fireplace. He turned round to me, and 
I offered him his great-coat. ‘I shall not want it, said he, ‘ give a only 
my hat.’ I presented it to him, and his hand met mine, which he pressed 
for the last time. His majesty then looked at Santerre and said, ‘ Lead on’ 
These were the last words he spoke in his apartments.”—Clery.. E. 

+ “ On quitting the tower, the King crossed the first court, formerly the 
garden, on foot ; he turned back once or twice towards the tower, as if to bid 
adieu to all most dear to him on earth ; and by his gestures it was plain that 
he was trying to collect all his strength and firmness. At the entrance of the 
second court, a carriage waited ; two gendarmes held the door; at the King’s 
approach, one of these men entered first, and placed himself in front ; his 
majesty followed and placed me by his side, at the back of the carriage ; the 
other gendarme jumped in last, and shut the door. The procession lasted 
almost two hours; the streets were lined with citizens, all armed ; and the 
carriage was surrounded by a body of troops, formed of the most desperate 
people of Paris. As soon as the King perceived that the carriage stopped, 
he turned and whispered to me, ‘ We have arrived, if I mistake not.’ -My 
silence answered that we had. On quitting the vehicle, three guards sur- 
rounded his majesty, and would have taken off his clothes, but he repulsed 
them with haughtiness ; he undressed himself, untied his neckcloth, opened 
his shirt, and arranged it himself. The path leading to the scaffold, was 
extremely rough and difficult to pass ; the King was obliged to lean on my 
arm, and, from the slowness with which he proceeded, I feared for a moment 
that his courage might fail; but what was my astonishment, when arrived at 
the last step, I felt that he suddenly Jet go my arm, and I saw him cross with 
a firm foot the breadth of the whole scaffold, silence, by his look alone, fifteen 
or twenty drums that were placed opposite to him; and, in a loud voice, 
heard him pronounce distinctly these memorable words :—‘ I die innocent. 
of all the crimes laid to my charge; I pardon those who have occasioned 
my death; and I pray to God that the blood you are now going to shed 
may never be visited on France.’ He was proceeding, when a man on horse- 
pack, in the national uniform, waved his sword, and ordered the drums to 
beat. Many voices were at the same time heard encouraging the execu- 
tioners, who immediately seized the King with violence, and dragged him 
under the axe of the guillotine, which with one stroke severed his head 
from his body.”—Abdé Edgeworth. E. 
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death ; and the two gendarmes were confounded at his piety and 
tranquil resignation. They had orders, it was said, to despatch 
him if the carriage should be attacked. No hostile demonstra- 
tion, however, took place from the Temple to the Place de la 
Révolution. An armed multitude lined the way. The vehicle 
advanced slowly, and amidst a universal silence. At the Place — 
de la Révolution an extensive space had been left vacant about 
the scaffold. Around this space were planted cannon; the most 
violent of the federalists were stationed about the scaffold; and 
the vile rabble, always ready to insult genius, virtue, and mis- 
fortune, when a signal is given it to do so, crowded behind the 
ranks of the federalists, and alone manifested some outward 
tokens of satisfaction; whilst all else buried in the recesses of 
their hearts the feelings which they experienced. 

At ten minutes past ten, the carriage stopped. Louis XVI., rising 
briskly, stepped out into the Place. Three executioners* came up ; 
he refused their assistance, and stripped off his clothes himself. 
But, perceiving that they were going to bind his hands, he be- 
trayed a movement of indignation, and seemed ready to resist. 
M. Edgeworth, whose every expression was then sublime, gave 
him a last look, and said, ‘‘ Suffer this outrage, as a last resem- 
blance to that God who is about to be your reward.” At these 
words, the victim, resigned and submissive, suffered himself to be 
bound and conducted to the scaffold. All at once, Louis took a 
hasty step, separated himself from the executioners, and ad- 
vanced to address the people. ‘ Frenchmen,” said he, in a firm 
voice, “I die innocent of the crimes which are imputed to me; 
I forgive the authors of my death, and I pray that my blood may 
not fall upon France.” He would have continued, but the drums 
were instantly ordered to beat: their rolling drowned the voice 
of the prince; the executioners laid hold of him, and M. Edge- 


* The executioners who officiated on this occasion were brothers, named 
Samson, of one of whom Mercier thus speaks, in his Nouveau Tableau de 
Paris :—“ What a man is that Samson! Insensible to suffering, he has always 
been identified with the axe of execution. He has beheaded the most pow- 
erful monarch in Europe, his Queen, Couthon, Brissot, Robespierre,—and all 
this with a composed countenance! He cuts off the head that is brought to 
him, no matter whose. What docs he say? What does he think ? I should 
like to know what passes in his head, and whether he considers his terrible 
functions only as a trade. The more I meditate on this man, the president 
of the great massacre of the human species, overthrowing crowned heads like 
that of the purest republican, without moving a muscle, the more my ideas are 
confounded. How did he sleep, after receiving the last words, the last looks, 
of all those severed heads? I really would give a trifle to be in the soul of 
this man for afew hours. He sleeps it is said, and very likely his conscience 
may be at perfect rest. The guillotine has respected him, as making one 
body with itself. He is sometimes present at the Vaudeville. He laughs— 
looks at me—my head has escaped him—he knows nothing about it; and as 
that is very indifferent to him, I never grow weary of contemplating in 
tn Ly ingiee eae with which he has sent a crowd of men to the other 
wor. . . 
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worth took his leave in these memorable words: “Son of St, 
Louis, ascend to Heaven !”* As soon as the blood flowed, furious 
wretches dipped their pikes and their handkerchiefs in it,} spread 
themselves throughout Paris, shouting Vive la République! Vive 
la Nation! and even went to the gates of the Temple to display 
that brutal and factious joy which the rabble manifests at the 
birth, the accession, and the fall of all princes.t 


* “The Abbé Edgeworth has been asked if he recollected to have made 
this exclamation. He replied, that he could neither deny nor affirm that he 
had spoken the words. It was possible, he added, that he might have pro- 
nounced them without afterwards recollecting the fact, for that he retained no 
memory of any thing that happened relative to himself at that awful moment. 
His not recollecting, or recording the words, is perhaps the best proof that 
they were spoken from the impulse of the moment.”—Memoirs of the Abbé 
Edgeworth. E. 

+ “One person actually tasted the blood, witha brutal exclamation that it 
was ‘shockingly bitter,’ and the hair and pieces of the dress were sold by the 
attendants. No strong emotion was evinced at the moment; the place was 
like a fair; but, a few days after, Paris, and those who had voted for the death 
of the monarch, began to feel serious and uneasy at what they had done.” 
—E. 

t “ The body of Louis was, immediately after the execution, removed into 
the ancient cemetery of the Madeleine. Large quantities of quicklime were 
thrown into the grave, which occasioned so rapid a decomposition, that, when 
his remains were sought after in 1815, it was with great difficulty that any 
part could be recovered. Over the spot where he was interred, Napoleon com- 
menced the splendid Temple of Glory, after the battle of Jena; and the 
superb edifice was completed by the Bourbons, and now forms the church of 
the Madeleine, the most beautiful of the many beautiful structures in Paris. 
Louis was executed on the same ground where the Queen, the Princess 
Elisabeth, and so many other noble victims of the Revolution perished ; 
where Robespierre and Danton afterwards suffered ; and where the Emperor 
Alexander and the allied sovereigns took their station, when their victorious 
troops entered Paris in 1814! The history of modern Europe has not a scene 
fraught with equally interesting recollections to exhibit. It is now marked by 
the colossal obelisk of blood-red granite which was brought from Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt, in 1833, by the French government.”—Alison.  E. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
CONTINUED. 


Tue death of the unfortunate Louis XVI. had excited pro- 
found terror in France, and in Europe a mingled feeling of 
astonishment and indignation. As the most clear-sighted revo- 
lationists had foreseen, the mortal conflict had now begun, and 
all retreat was irrevocably cut off. They must, therefore, com- 
bat the coalition of the thrones and conquer it, or perish under 
its blows. Accordingly, it was said im the Assembly, at the 
Jacobins, in short every where, that it behoved them to devote 
their whole attention to external defence, and from that moment 
questions of war and finance were constantly the order of the 
day. 

We have seen with what dread each of the two domestic par ~ 
ties inspired the other. The Jacobins regarded the resistance — 
opposed to the condemnation of Louis XVI., and the horror 
excited in many departments by the excesses committed since 
the 10th of August, as a dangerous relic of royalism. They had, 
therefore, doubted their victory till the very last moment, but 
the easy execution of the 21st of January had at length given 
them fresh confidence. They had since begun to conceive that 
the cause of the Revolution might be saved, and they prepared 
addresses to enlighten the departments and to complete their 
conversion, The Girondins, on the contrary, already touched 
by the fate of the victim, and alarmed besides at the victory of 
their adversaries,* began to discover in the event of the 21st of 
January the prelude to long and sanguinary atrocities, and the 


* “The Mountaineers, by the catastrophe of the 2ist of January, had ob- 
tained a great victory over the Girondins, who had a system of politics far 
more rigid than their own, and who wished to save the Revolution without 
staining it with blood. Hence they were accused of being enemies to the — 
people, because they raised their voice against their excesses ; and with he- — 
traying the republic, because they recommended moderation.”— Migeet. E. 
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first act of the inexorable system which they were combating, 
The prosecution of the authors of September had, it is true, 
been granted to them, but this was a concession without result, 
In abandoning Louis XVI., they meant to prove that they were 
not royalists ; and by giving up the Septembnisers to them, their 
Opponents meant to prove that they were not protectors of 
crime ; but this twofold proof had not satisfied or cheered any 
body. They were still considered as first republicans and almost 
royalists, and they still viewed their adversaries as foes athirst 
for blood and carnage. Roland, utterly discouraged, not by the 
danger, but by the manifest impossibility to be serviceable, 
resigned on the 23d of January. The Jacobins rejoiced at this 
circumstance, but they immediately cried out that the traitors 
Claviéres and Lebrun, whom the intriguing Brissot had made 
his tools, were still in the administration ; that the evil was not 
wholly remedied ; that they ought not to relax, but on the con- 
trary to redouble their zeal, till they had removed from the 
government the intriguers, the Girondins, the Rolandins, the 
Brissotins, &c. The Girondins immediately demanded the re- 
organization of the ministry of war, which Pache, from his weak- 
ness towards the Jacobins, had brought into the most deplo- 
rable state. . 

Thus the two leaders who divided the administration be- 
tween them, and whose names had become the two opposite 
rallying-points, were excluded from the government. The 
majority of the Convention imagined that in this they had done 
something in favour of peace; as if, in suppressing the names 
which the passions made use of, those passions themselves were 
not left to find new names and to continue the conflict. Beur- 
nonville, the friend of Dumouriez, surnamed the French Ajax, 
was called to the war department. He was as yet known to the 
parties by his bravery alone; but his attachment to discipline 
was soon to bring him into opposition with the unruly spirit of 
the Jacobins. After these measures, questions of finance, which 
were of the utmost importance at this critical moment, when the 
Revolution had to combat all Europe, were placed upon the 
order of the day. At the same time it was decided that, ina 
fortnight at the latest, the committee of the constitution should 
present its report, and that immediately afterwards the subject 
of public instruction should be taken up. 

A great number of people, not comprehending the cause of the 
revolutionary disturbances, imagined that all the calamities of 
the state were occasioned by defective laws, and that the con- 
stitution would put an end to all these disorders. Accordingly, a 
great part of the Girondins and all the members of the Plain kept 
incessantly demanding the constitution and complaining that it was 
delayed, saying that their mission was to complete it. They really 
believed so; they all imagined that they had been deputed for 
this object alone, and that it was a business which might be per- 
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formed in a few months. They were not yet aware that fate had 


called them not to constitute but to fight: that their terrible. 


mission was to defend the Revolution against Europe and La 
Vendée ; that very soon they were to change from a deliberative 
body, which they were, to a sanguinary dictatorship, which 
should at one and the same time proscribe internal enemies, 
battle with Europe and the revolted provinces, and defend itself 
on all sides by violence ; that their laws, transient as a crisis, 
would be considered as merely fits of anger: and that the only 
part of their work destined to subsist was the glory of the 
defence, the sole and terrible mission which they had received 
from fate ; neither did they yet perceive that this ought to be 
the only one. 

However, whether from the lassitude of a long struggle, or 
from the unanimity of opinions on questions of war, all agreed 
upon the point of defending themselves and even of provoking 
the enemy. A sort of calm succeeded the terrible agitation pro- 
duced by the trial of Louis XVI.; and Brissot was. still 
applauded for his diplomatic reports against the foreign powers. 

Such was the internal situation of France, and the state of 
the parties which divided it. Its situation in regard to Europe 
was alarming. It was a general rupture with all the powers, 
France had hitherto had but three enemies, Piedmont, Austria, 
and Prussia. The Revolution, every where approved by the 
people according to the degree of their enlightenment, every 
where hateful to the governments according to the degree of 
their apprehensions, had nevertheless produced perfectly new 
impresssions on the world, by the terrible events of the 
10th of August, the 2nd and 3rd of September, and the 21st 
of January. Less disdained since it had so energetically de- 
fended itself, but less esteemed since it had sullied itself by 
crime, it had not ceased to excite as deep an interest in 
the people, and to be treated with as much scorn by the 
governments, 

The war, therefore, was about to become general. We have 
seen Austria suffering herself to be involved by family connex- 
ions in a war by no means serviceable to her interests. We have 
seen Prussia, whose natural interest it was to ally herself with 
France against the head of the empire, marching for the most 
frivolous reasons beyond the Rhine, and compromising her 
armies in the Argonne. We have seen Catherine,* formerly a 


* “Catherine the Second, Empress of Russia, was born at Stettin, in 
1729, where her father, Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, and Prussian field-marshal, 
was governor. The Empress Elizabeth chose her for the wife of her nephew, 
Peter, whom she appointed her successor. The marriage was celebrated in 
1745, It was not a happy one, but Catherine consoled herself by a variety 
of lovers. Among others, a young Pole, Stanislaus Poniatowski, gained her 


affections, and by her influence, was appointed by the King of Poland ‘his’ 


ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg. In 1761, the Empress Elizabeth 
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philosopher, deserting, like all the courtiers, the cause which she 
had at first espoused from vanity, persecuting the Revolution 
at once from fashion and from policy, exciting Gustavus, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of Prussia, to divert their 
attention from Poland and to engage them with the West. We 
have seen Piedmont attacking France contrary to her interests, 
but for reasons of relationship and hatred of the Revolution. We 
have seen the petty courts of Italy, detesting our new republic 
but not daring to attack, nay even acknowledging it at sight of 
our flag; Switzerland preserving a strict neutrality ; Holland 
and the Germanic diet not yet speaking out but betraying a deep 
grudge; Spain observing a prudent neutrality under the influ- 
ence of the wise Count d’Aranda; lastly, England suffering 
France to tear herself to pieces, the continent to exhaust 
itself, the colonies to lay themselves waste, and thus leaving 
the execution of her vengeance to the inevitable disorders of 
revolutions. 

The new revolutionary impetuosity was about to disconcert all 
these calculated neutralities. Thus far, Pitt had shown sound 
judgment in the line of conduct which he adopted. In his 
country, a half-and-half revolution, which had but in part re- 
generated the social state, had left a number of feudal institutions 
standing, which could not but be objects of attachment to the 
aristocracy and the court, and objects of censure with the oppo- 
sition. Pitt had a double aim: in the first place to moderate 
the aristocratic hatred, to repress the spirit of reform, and thus 
to secure his administration by controlling both parties ; secondly, 
to crush France beneath her own disasters and the hatred which 
all the governments of Europe bore against her. He wished, in 
short, to make his country mistress of the world, and to be 


died, and Peter III. ascended the throne. ‘He now became more than ever 
estranged from his wife Catherine, which led to a conspiracy headed by 
Gregory Orloff, her favourite ; and the result of which was the death of Peter 
in prison. In 1774, the empress concluded an advantageous peace with the 
Porte by which she secured the free navigation of the Black Sea. At this 
time Potemkin was Catherine’s chief favourite ; who, in 1784, conquered the 
Crimea, and extended the confines of Russia to the Caucasus. In 1787, the 
empress’s memorable triumphal journey to Tauris took place, when through- 
out a distance of nearly a thousand leagues nothing but feasts and spectacles 
of various kinds was to be seen. Palaces were raised on barren heaths, to 
be inhabited only for a day, and Catherine was surrounded by a multitude of 
~ people, who were conveyed on during the night to afford her the same spec- 
tacle the following day. When, in 1791, Poland wished to change its consti- 
tution, the empress took part with the opponents of the plan, garrisoned the 
country with her troops, and concluded a new treaty of partition with the 
cabinet of Berlin in 1792. About this time, Catherine broke off all connexion 
with the French republic, assisted the emigrants, and entered into an alliance 
with England against France. She died of apoplexy in 1796. With all the 
weakness of her sex, and with a love of pleasure carried to licentiousness, she 
combined the firmness and talent becoming a powerful sovereign. She 
favoured distinguished authors, and affected great partiality for the French 
philosophers.” —Encyclopedia Americana. E, A 
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aster of his country. Such was the twofold object which he 
rsued with the vanity and the strength of mind of a great 
tesman. Neutrality was wonderfully favourable to his pro- 
jects. While preventing war, he repressed the blind hatred of 
his court for hberty ; while leaving the excesses of the French 
Reyolution to develop themselves without impediment, he daily 
made cutting replies to the apologists of that revolution—replies 
which prove nothing, but which produce a certain effect. He 
answered Fox, the most eloquent speaker of the opposition and 
of England, by reciting the crimes of reformed France. Burke, 
a vehement declaimer, was employed to enumerate those crimes,* 
and he did it with an absurd violence. One day, he even went so 
» far as to throw upon the table a dagger, which, he said, was 
manufactured by the Jacobin propagandists.t While in Paris 
Pitt was accused of paying emissaries to excite disturbances ; in 
London he accused the French revolutionists of spending money i 
to excite revolutions, and our emigrants accredited these rumours | 
by repeating them. While by this Machiavelian logic he coun- | 


* “ However the arguments of Burke may seem to have been justified 
by posterior events, it yet remains to be shown that the war-cry then raised ‘ 
against France did not greatly contribute to the violence which characterized 
that period. It is possible that, had he merely roused the attention of the 
governments and wealthy classes to the dangers of this new political creed, he 
might have proved the saviour of Europe ; but he made such exaggerated 
statements, and used arguments so alarming to freedom, that on many points 
he was not only plausibly, but victoriously, refuted..—Dumont. E. 

“ There was something exaggerated at all times in the character as well as 
the eloquence of Burke ; and, upon reading at this distance of time his cele- 
brated composition, it must be confessed that the colours he has used in 
painting the extravagances of the Revolution ought to have been softened, 
by considering the peculiar state of a country which, long labouring under 
despotism, is suddenly restored to the possession of unembarrassed licence. 
On the other hand, no political prophet ever viewed futurity with a surer 
ken.”—Scott’s Life af Napoleon. E. 

“ Mr. Burke, by his tropes and figures, so dazzled both the ignorant and 
the learned, that they could not distinguish the shades between liberty and 
licentiousness, between anarchy and despotism. He gave a romantic and 
novel air to the whole question. A crazy, obsolete government was meta- 
morphosed into an object of fancied awe and veneration, like a mouldering 
Gothic ruin which, however delightful to look at or read of, is not at all 
pleasant to live under. Mr. Pitt has been hailed by his flatterers as ‘ the 
pilot that weathered the storm;’ but it was Burke who at this giddy, mad- 
dening period, stood at the prow of the vessel of the state, and with his: 
glittering, pointed spear, harpooned the Leviathan of the French Revolution.” 
—RHazilitt. E. 

+ “ On the second reading of the Alien Bill in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Burke, in mentioning that an order for making three thousand daggers 
had arrived some time before at Birmingham, a few of which had been actu- 
ally delivered, drew one from under his coat, and threw it indignantly on the 
floor: ‘ This, said he, ‘ is what you are to gain by an alliance with France! 
Wherever their principles are introduced, their practice must also follow2 4 
The speech which Mr. Burke made on this occasion was excellent ; but the 
—o tese accompanied it was not in such good taste.”—Prior’s Life of 

urke. E, 
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teracted the spells which French liberty would have thrown over _ ™ 
the English, he excited Europe against us, and his envoys dis- 
posed all the powers to war. In Switzerland he had not sue- 
ceeded, but at the Hague, the docile stadtholder, tried by a first 
revolution, still distrustful of his people, and having no other 
support than the English fleets, had given him a sort of satis« 
faction, and had, by many hostile demonstrations, testified his 
ill-will to France. ; 

It was in Spain more san that Pitt set intrigues 
at work, to urge her to the greatest blunder she ever com- 
mitted—that of joining England against France, her only 
maritime ally. The Spaniards had been little moved by our 
revolution, and it was not so much reasons of safety and policy, 
as reasons of kindred, repugnances common to all governments, 
that indisposed the cabinet of Madrid towards the French 
republic. The prudent Count d’Aranda, resisting the intrigues 
of the emigrants, the spleen of the aristocracy, and the sugges- 
tions of Pitt, had studiously forborne to wound the susceptibility 
of our new government. Overthrown, however, at length, and 
replaced by Don Manuel Godoy, since Prince of the Peace,* he 


* “ Don Manuel de Godoy, Duke of Alcudia, Prince of the Peace, and 
favourite of King Charles of Spain, was born in 1764 at Badajoz. He was 
distinguished by a tall, handsome figure, and excelled in most light accom- 

- plishments. e early entered the body-guard of the King, and became a 
favourite at court, especially with the Queen. In 1792 he was made premier 
in the place of Aranda, and in 1795, as a reward for his pretended services 
in making peace with France, he was created Prince of the Peace, a grandee 
of the first class, and presented with an estate that secured him an ineome of 
fifty thousand dollars. He married, in 1797, Donna Maria Theresa of Bour- 
bon, a daughter of the Infant Don Luis, brother of King Charles. In 1798 
he resigned his post as premier, but was in the same year appointed general- 
in-chief of the Spanish forces. A decree in 1807 bestowed on him the title 
of highness, and unlimited power over the whole monarchy. In the mean 
time, the hatred of the people against the overbearing favourite was excited 
to the highest degree ; and he would have lost his life, if the Prince of Astu- 
rias had not exerted himself to save him, at the instance of the King and 
Queen, on condition that he should be tried. The occurrences at Bayonne, 
however, intervened. Napoleon, who wished to employ the influence of the 
Prince of the Peace with King Charles, procured his release from prison, 
and summoned him to Bayonne, where he became the moving spring of every 
thing done by the King and Queen of Spain. Since that time, he has lived 
in France, and stiJl later, in Rome, where he enjoyed the friendship of the 
King and Queen till the death of both in 1819."—Encyclopedia Ameri- 

~ cana. He still survives, and resides in Paris. E. 

“ The Prince of the Peace is one of those extraordinary characters who 
have obtained celebrity without any just grounds. I both saw and heard a 
great deal respecting him during my stay in Spain.—One day on entering the 
audience chamber where I had scarcely room to move, as the King and Queen 
were both standing very near the door, I beheld a man at the other end of 
the apartment, whose attitude and bearing appeared to me particularly ill 
suited to the audience chamber of royalty. He appeared to be thirty-four or 
thirty-five years of age, and his countenance was of that description which a 

_ fine, wellgrown, hearty young man usually presents ; but there was no trace 
of dignity in his appearance. He was covered with decorations and orders, 
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left his unhappy country a prey to the worst counsels. Till then 
the cabinet of Madrid had refused to speak out in regard to 
France. At the moment of the definitive judgment of Louis XVI. 
it had offered the political acknowledgment of the French re- 
public, and its mediation with all the powers, if the dethroned 
monarch were suffered to live. The only answer to this offer was 
a proposal of war by Danton, and the Assembly adopted the 
order of the day. Ever since that time, the disposition to war 
had not been doubtful. Catalonia was filling with troops. In 
all the ports armaments were in active progress, and a speedy 
attack was resolved upon. Pitt triumphed, therefore, and, with- 
out yet declaring himself, without committing himself too hastily, 
he gained time to raise his navy to a formidable state, he grati- 
fied the British aristocracy by his preparations, he rendered our 
revolution unpopular by declamations which he paid for; and, 
while he thus strengthened himself in silence, he prepared for us 
an overwhelming league, which, by employing all our forces, pre- 
vented us from succouring our colonies, or checking the progress 
of the British power in India, 

Never, at any period, had Europe, seized with such blindness, 
been known to commit so many faults against herself. In the 
West, Spain, Holland, all the maritime powers were seen, misled 
by the aristocratic passions, arming with their enemy, England, 
against France, their only ally. Prussia again was seen, from an 
inconceivable vanity, uniting with the head of the empire against 
France, an alliance with which had always been recommended by 
the great Frederick. The petty King of Sardinia committed the 
same fault, from more natural motives indeed—those of relation- 
ship. In the East and North, Catherine was allowed to perpe- 
trate a crime upon Poland, an attempt against the safety of Ger- 
many, for the frivolous advantage of gaining a few provinces, and 
to enable herself still to tear France to pieces without hindrance. 
Renouncing, therefore, at once, all old and useful friendships, 
the nations yielded to the perfidious suggestions of the two most 
formidable powers, to arm against our unfortunate country, the 


and I might reasonably suppose therefore, that he was an important person- 
age. And J was not wrong, it was Godoy, Prince of the Peace! I was 
struck with surprise at his free and easy manner. He was leaning, or rather 
lying, on a console at the further end of the apartment, and was playing with 
acurtain tassel which was within his reach. At this period his favour at 
court was Immense, and beyond all example. He was prime minister, coun- 
sellor of state, commander of four companies of life-cuards, and generalissimo 
of the forces by sea and land, a rank which no person in Spain had ever pos- 
sessed before him, and which was created expressly to give him precedence 
over the captains-general.”— Duchess d’ Abrantes. 

“ Manuel Godoy, originally a private in the guards, reigned in Spain under 
the name of the imbecile Charles IV. He was an object of contempt and 
execration to all who were not his creatures. What other sentiments indeed 
could have been inspired by a man, who owed the favour of the King only to 
the favours of the Queen? Godoy’s power was absolute, and he made th 
most infamous use of it."—Bourrienne. E. ; 
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ancient protectress or ally of those which now attacked her. All 
contributed to this, all lent themselves to the views of Pitt and 
Catherine ; imprudent Frenchmen traversed Europe to hasten 
this fatal overthrow of policy and prudence, and to draw down 
upon their native land the most tremendous storms. And what 
could be the motives for pursuing such a strange conduct? 
Poland was delivered up to Catherine, France to Pitt, because the 
one was desirous of regulating her ancient liberty, and the other 
had resolved to give to herself that liberty which she had not yet 
possessed. France had, it is true, committed excesses ; but these 
excesses were about to be increased by the violence of the 
struggle; and, without destroying that detested liberty, the 
allies were about to prepare a thirty years’ war of the most 
sanguinary kind, to provoke vast invasions, to call a conqueror 
into existence, to produce immense disorders, and to conclude by 
the establishment of the two colossal powers which now control — 
Europe on the two elements, England and Russia. 

Amidst this general conspiracy, Denmark alone, under the 
guidance of an able minister, and Sweden, delivered from the pre- 
sumptuous dreams of Gustavus, maintained a wise reserve, which 
Holland and Spain ought to have imitated, by joining the system 
of armed neutrality. The French government had justly appre- 
ciated these general dispositions, and the impatience which cha- 
racterized it at this moment would not allow it to wait for the 
declarations of war, but urged it, on the contrary, to provoke 
them. Ever since the 10th of August, it had not ceased demand 
ing to be acknowledged, but it had still shown some moderation 
in regard to England, whose neutrality was valuable, on account 
of the enemies which it had to combat. But, after the 2Ist of 
January, it had set aside all considerations, and determined 
upon a universal war. Seeing that secret hostilities were not 
less dangerous than open hostilities, it was impatient to compel 
its enemies to declare themselves; accordingly, on the 22d of 
January, the National Convention took a review of all the cabi- 
nets, ordered reports relative to the conduct of each in regard 
to France, and prepared to declare war against them if they 
did not forthwith explain themselves in a categorical manner. 

Ever since the 10th of August, England had withdrawn her 
ambassador from Paris, and had suffered M. de Chauvelin,* the 


* « Francois, Marquis de Chauvelin, descended from a celebrated French 
family, was born in 1770, and eagerly embraced the cause of the Revolution. 
In 1791 he became first aide-de-camp of General Rochambeau, and displayed 
so much talent, that in the following year, on the proposal of Dumouriez, he 
was appointed ambassador to England, who however broke off all diplomatic 
intercourse with France, after the execution of Louis XVI. During the 
Reign of Terror, Chauvelin was thrown into prison, from which he was soon 
afterwards released, and under the Directory, devoted himself entirely to the 
sciences. Napoleon appointed him prefect of the department of the Lys, and 
subsequently sent him into Catalonia as intendant-general. After the Resto- 
ration he was elected a member of the chamber of deputies, and much admired 
as a popular orator.”—Encyclopedia Americana. E 
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French ambassador in London, to remain only in the character 
of the envoy of dethroned royalty. All these diplomatic subtil- 
ties had no other aim than to satisfy etiquette in regard to the 
King confined in the Temple, and at the same time to defer 
‘hostilities which it was not yet convenient to commence. Mean- 
while Pitt, to cloak his real intentions, applied for a secret en- 
voy to whom he might communicate his complaints against the 
French government. Citizen Maret* was sent in the month of 
December. He had an interview with Pitt. After mutual pro- 
testations, for the purpose of declaring that the interview had 
no official character, that it was purely amicable, and that 
it had no other motive than to enlighten the two nations on 
the subject of their reciprocal grievances, Pitt complained that 
France threatened the allies of England, that she even attacked 
their interests, and cited Holland as a preof. The principal 
grievance alleged was the opening of the Scheldt, perhaps an 
imprudent but yet a generous measure, which-the French had 
taken onentering the Netherlands. It was absurd, in fact, that, 
in order to secure to the Dutch the monopoly of the navigation, 
the Netherlands, through which the Scheldt runs, should not be 
allowed to make use of that river. Austria had not dared to 


abolish this servitude, but Dumouriez had done so by order of . 


his government; and the inhabitants of Antwerp had with joy 
beheld ships ascend the Scheldt to their city. The answer was 
noble and easy, for France, in respecting the rights of neutral 
neighbours, had not promised to sanction political imiquities, 
because neutrals were interested in them. Besides, the Dutch 
government had manifested so much ill-will as not to deserve to 
be treated with such tenderness. The second grievance adduced 
was the decree of the 15th of November, by which the National 
Convention promised assistance to all those nations which should 
shake off the yoke of tyranny. This perhaps imprudent decree, 
passed in a moment of enthusiasm, was not to be construed, as 
Pitt asserted, into an invitation to all nations to rebel, but signi- 
fied that, in all the countries at war with the Revolution, aid 
would be afforded to the people against their governments. 
Lastly, Pitt complained of the continual threats and declamations 
of the Jacobins against all governments. In this respect the go- 
vernments were not behindhand with the Jacobins, and, on the 
score of vituperation, neither side was in debt to the other. 
This interview led to nothing, and only showed that England 


* “ Hugues Bern Maret, born at Dijon in 1758, and engaged in the 
French diplomatic corps, was, in the year 1792, first sent by the French to 
the English government, in order to prevent it from joining the coalition : 
but his efforts were fruitless. Shortly after he was appointed ambassador to 
Naples, but, on his way thither, he was seized by the Austrian troops and 
imprisoned at Custrin. He obtained his release in 1795. In the year 1799 


he became secretaty to the consular council of state, and in 1803 accom- 


panied the first consul to Holland, and afterwards attended him in his 
various journeys. Napoleon created him Duke of Bassano.”—Biographie 
Moderne. E. : p 
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merely sought to delay the war, which she had no doubt deter- 
mined upon, but which it did not yet suit her to declare. The 
celebrated trial in January served, however, to accelerate events: 
the English parliament was suddenly called together, before ite 
usual time. An inquisitorial law was enacted against the French 
travelling in England; the Tower of London was armed; the 
militia was ordered out; preparations and proclamations an- 
nounced an impending war. Pains were taken to excite the 
populace of London, and to kindle that blind passion which in 
England causes war with France to be considered as a great 
national service ; lastly, vessels laden with corn and bound to 
our ports were stopped, and on the news of the 21st of January, 
the French ambassador, whom the British government had till 
then in some sort refused to recognise, was enjoined to leave the 
kingdom in a week. The National Convention immediately 
ordered a report on the conduct of the English government 
towards France, and on its communications with the stadtholder 
of the United Provinces; and, upon the Ist of February, after a 
speech by Brissot, who fora moment earned the applause of 
both parties, it solemnly declared war against Holland and 
England. War with the Spanish government was imminent, 
and though not yet declared, it was considered as such. Thus 
France had all Europe for her foe ; and the condemnation of the 
2lst of January had been the act by which she had broken 
‘with all thrones, and pledged herself irrevocably to the career of 
revolution. 

It was requisite to oppose the terrible assault of so many com- 
bined powers; and, rich as France was in population and maté- 
riel, it was difficult for her to withstand the universal effort that 
was directed against her. Her chiefs were not on that account 
the less filled with confidence and audacity. The unexpected 
successes of the republic in the Argonne and in Belgium had 
persuaded them that every man, and especially the Frenchman, 
may become a soldier in six months. The movement which 
agitated France convinced them, moreover, that her whole popu- 
lation might be transferred to the field of battle ; that thus they 
might have three or four millions of men capable of being con- 
verted into soldiers, and surpass in this respect all that the com- 
bined sovereigns of Europe were able to do. Look, said they, 
at all the kingdoms! You see a small number of-men, raised 
with difficulty to fill up the skeletons of the armies; the entire 
population has nothing to do with them, so that a handful of 
men, trained and formed into regiments, decide the fate of the 
mightiest empires. But suppose, on the contrary, a whole nation 
torn from private life, and arming for its defence, must it not 
overthrow all ordinary calculations?) What is there impossible 
for twenty-five millions of men to execute ?—As for the expense, 
Ahey felt as little concern on that subject. The capital of the 
national property was daily increasing in consequence of emigra- 
tion, and far exceeded the debt. At the moment, this capital 
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was-not available for want of purchasers ; but the assignats sup- 
plied their place, and their factitious value made amends for the 
deferred value of the property which they represented. They 
were, indeed, reduced to one-third of their nominal value; but 
it was only adding one-third te the circulation, and this capital 
was so vast, that it more than sufficed for the excess which if 
was necessary to issue. After all, those men who were about to 
be transferred to the field of battle lived well at their own homes, 
many of them even in luxury; why should they not live in the 
field? Could men lack soil and food wherever they might 
happen to be? Besides, social order, such as it was, possessed 
more wealth than was requisite to supply the necessities of all. It 
was only a better distribution that was wanted; and to this end 
it was right to tax the rich, and to make them bear the expense 
of the war. Moreover, the states into which they were about to 
penetrate had also an ancient social order to overturn, and abuses 
to destroy ; they had immense profits to extrac tfrom the clergy, 
the nobility, royalty, and it was fit that they should pay France 
for the aid which she would furnish them. 

Thus argued the ardent imagination of Cambon, and such 
ideas seized all heads. ‘The old politics of cabinets had formerly 
calculated upon one or two hundred thousand soldiers, paid with 
the produce of certain taxes or the revenues of certain domains. 
Now it was a mass of men, rising of itself, and saying, I will com- 
pose armies; looking at the sum total of wealth, and again saying, 
That sum is sufficient, and shared among all, it will suffice for the 


wants of all. It was not, it is true, the entire nation that held” 


this language, but it was the most enthusiastic portion that 
formed these resolutions, and prepared by all possible means to 
impose them on the mass of the nation. 
Before we exhibit the distribution of the resources devised by 
the French revolutionists, we must turn to our frontiers, and see 
how the last campaign terminated. Its outset had been bril- 
lant, but a first success, badly supported, had served only to 
extend our line of operations, and to provoke a more vigorous 
and decisive effort on the part of the enemy. Thus our defence 
had become more difficult, because it was more extended; the 
beaten enemy was about to react with energy, and‘his redoubled 
effort was to be concurrent with an almost general disorganiza- 
tion of our armies. Add to this that the number of the coalesced 
powers was doubled; for the English on our coasts, the Spa- 
niards on the Pyrenees, and the Dutch in the north of the Ne- 
therlands, threatened us with new attacks. 
t Dumouriez had stopped short on the banks of the Meuse, and 
had not been able to push forward to the Rhine, for reasons 


which have not been sufficiently appreciated, because people 
have not been able to account for the tardiness which succeeded 


his first rapidity. On his arrival at Liege, the disorganization 
of his army was complete. The soldiers were almost naked; 
for want of shoes they wrapped hay round their feet ; meat and 
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bread were all that they had in any abundance, thanks to a con- 
tract which Dumouriez had authoritatively maintained. But 
they were utterly destitute of ready money, and plundered the 
peasants, or fought with them to oblige them to take assignats. 
The horses died for want of forage, and those of the artillery had 
almost all perished. Privations and the suspension of military 
operations disgusted the soldiers; all the volunteers quitted in 
bands, on the strength of a decree declaring that the country 
had ceased to be in danger. The Convention had been obliged 
to pass another decree to prevent the desertion, and the gen- 
darmerie stationed on the high roads was scarcely able, strict as 
it was, to stop the fugitives. The army was reduced by one-third. 
These combined causes had not allowed the Austrians to 
be pursued so briskly as they ought to have been. Clairfayt 
had had time to intrench himself on the banks of the Erft, and 
Beaulieu towards Luxemburg; and it was impossible for Du- 
mouriez, with an army dwindled to thirty or forty thousand 
men, to drive before him an enemy intrenched in the mountains 
and woods, and supported upon Luxemburg, one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world. If, as it was constantly re- 
peated, Custine, instead of making incursions in Germany, had 
made a dash upon Coblentz, if he had joined Beurnonville for 
the purpose of taking Treves, and if both had then descended 
the Rhine, Dumouriez also might have advanced to it by Co- 
‘logne. All three would thus have supported one another, Lux- 
emburg might have been invested, and have fallen for want of 
communications. But nothing of the sort had taken place. 
Custine had been desirous of drawing the war to his quarter, 
and had done no more than uselessly provoke a declaration of the 
imperial diet, irritate the vanity of the King of Prussia, and bind 
him further to the coalition. Beurnonville, left single-handed, 
had not been able to reduce Treves; and the enemy had maine 
tained his ground both in the electorate of Treves, and in the 
duchy of Luxemburg. Dumouriez, in advancing towards the 
Rhine, would have exposed his right flank and his rear, and 
besides, he would not have been able, in the state in which his 
army was, to reduce the immense tract extending from the Meuse 
to the Rhine and the frontiers of Holland, a difficult country, 
without means of transport, intersected by woods and mountains, 
and occupied by a still formidable enemy. Assuredly Du- 
mouriez, had he possessed the means, would much rather have 
made conquests on the Rhine, than have gone to Paris to make 
solicitations in behalf of Louis XVI. The zeal for royalty, 
which he afterwards professed while in London, in order 
to give himself consequence, and which the Jacobins im- 
puted to him in Paris in order to ruin him, was certainly not 
strong enough to induce him to renounce victories, and to go and 
‘compromise himself among the factions of the capital. He 
VOL, II. T ; 
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quitted the field of battle solely because he could do no more 
there, and because he wished by his presence with the govern- 
ment to put an end to the difficulties which had been raised up 
against him in Belgium. . ¢ : : - 

We have already witnessed the difficulties amidst which his 
conquest placed him. The conquered country desired a revolu- 
tion, but not a complete and radical one, like the revolution of 
France. Dumouriez, from inclination, from policy, and from 
reasons of military prudence, could do no other than pronounce in 
favour of the moderate wishes of the country which he occupied. 
We have already seen him struggling to spare the Belgians the 
inconveniences of war, to give them a share in the profits of sup~ 
plies, and lastly, to smuggle rather than force assignats into cir- 
culation among them. The invectives of the Jacobins paid him 
for these pains. Cambon had prepared another mortification for 
Dumouriez, by causing the Assembly to pass the decree of the 
15th of December. ‘‘ We must,” said Cambon, amidst the 
loudest applause, “declare ourselves a revolutionary power in 
the countries which we enter. It is useless to hide ourselves. 
The despots know what we mean. Since it is guessed, let us 
boldly proclaim it, and let, moreover, the justice of it be 
avowed. Wherever our generals enter, let them proclaim the 
sovereignty of the people, the abolition of feudalism, of tithes, of 
all abuses; let all the old authorities be dissolved ; let new local 
administrations be provisionally formed, under the direction of 
our generals; let these administrations govern the country, and 
devise the means of forming national conventions, which shall 
decide its lot; let the property of our enemies, that is to say, the 
property of the nobles, the priests, the communities, lay or re- 
ligious, of the churches, &c., be immediately sequestrated and 
placed under the safeguard of the French nation, which shall be 
accountable for it to the local administrations, in order that it 
may serve as a pledge for the expenses of the war, of which the 
delivered countries ought to pay their share, because the object 
of the war is to set them at liberty. Let the account be balanced 
after the campaign. If the republic has received in supplies 
more than the portion of the expense due to it shall amount to, 
it shall pay the surplus; if otherwise, the balance shall be 
paid to it. Let our assignats, founded on the new distribution 
of property, be received in the conquered countries, and let their 
field extend with the principles which have produced them. 
Lastly, let the executive power send commissioners to make 
friendly arrangements with these provisional administrations, to 
fraternize with them, to keep the accounts of the republic, and 
to execute the decree of sequestration. No half revolution !” 
added Cambon. ‘Every nation that will not go the length 
which we here propose, shall be our enemy, and shall deserve to 
be treated as such. Peace and fraternity to all the friends of 
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hberty !—war to the base partisans of despotism !—war to the 
mansions, peace to the cottages !”* 

These sentiments had been immediately sanctioned by a de- 
eree, and carried into execution in all the conquered provinces. 
A host of agents, selected by the executive power from among 
the Jacobins, immediately spread themselves over Belgium. The 
provisional administrations had been formed under their influence, 
and they impelled them to the excesses of the wildest demo- 
cracy. The populace, excited by them against the middle classes, 
committed the greatest outrages. It was the anarchy of 1793, to 
which we had been progressively led by four years &f commo- 
tion, produced there abruptly, and without any transition from 
the old to the new order of things. These proconsuls, invested 
with almost absolute power, caused persons and property to be 
imprisoned and sequestrated ; they had stripped the churches of 
all their plate; this had soured the minds of the unfortunate 
Belgians, who were strongly attached to their religious worship, 
and, above all, furnished occasion for many peculations. They 
had caused conventions to be formed to decide the fate 
of each province, and, under their despotic influence, the incor- 
poration with France had been voted at Liege, Brussels, Mons, 
and other places. These were inevitable evils, and so much the 
greater, as revolutionary wolence combined with military bru- 
tality to produce them. Dissensions of a different kind had also 
broken out in this unhappy country. The agents of the execu- 
tive power claimed obedience to their orders from the generals 
who were within the limits of their district; and, if these gene- 
rals were not Jacobins, as it was frequently the case, this was a 
new occasion for quarrels and wrangling, which contributed to 
augment the general disorder. Dumouriez, indignant at seeing 
his conquests compromised, as well by the disorganization of his 
army as by the hatred excited in the Belgians, had already 
harshly treated some of the proconsuls, and had repaired to 
Paris to express his indignation, with all the vivacity of his cha- 
racter, and all the independence of a victorious general, who 
deemed himself necessary to the republic. 

Such was our situation on this principal theatre of the war. 
Custine, having fallen back to Mayence, declaimed there on the 
manner in which Beurnonville had executed the attempt on 
Treves. At the Alps, Kellermann maintained his positions at 
Chambery and Nice. Servan strove in vain to compose an army 
at the Pyrenees, and Monge, as weak towards the Jacobins as 
Pache had shown himself, had suffered the administration of the 


* “War to the mansions—peace to the cottages,’ was the principle of the 
French Revolution. Its proclamation necessarily set the two classes of 
society throughout Europe at variance with each other; and instead of the 
ancient rivalry of Kings, introduced the fiercer strife of the people. The 
contest henceforth raged not only between nation and nation, but between 
interest and interest ; and the strife of opinion superseded that of glory,”— 
Alison. E, 
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marine to be decomposed. It was necessary, therefore, to direct 
_the whole public attention to the defence of the frontiers. Du- 
mouriez had passed the end of December and the month of 
January in Paris, where he had compromised himself by certain 
expressions in favour of Louis XVI., by his absence from the 
Jacobins, where he was continually announced, but where he 
never appeared, and lastly, by his intercourse with his old 
friend, Gensonné. He had drawn up four memorials; one on 
the decree of the 15th of December, another on the organization 
of the army, a third on the supplies, and the last on the plan of 
-campaign for the year that was commencing. To each of these 
memorials he subjoined his resignation in case of the rejection of 
what he proposed. 

The Assembly had, in addition to its diplomatic committee 
and its military committee, appointed a third extraordinary com- 
mittee, called the committee of general defence, authorized to 
direct its attention to every thing that concerned the defence of 
France. It was very numerous, and all the members of the 
Assembly might even, if they pleased, attend its sittings. The 
object with which it had been formed was to conciliate the 
members of the opposite parties, and to make them easy in 
regard to each other’s intentions, by causing them to labour 
together for the general welfare. Robespierre, irritated at seeing 
Girondins there, rarely attended: the Girondins, on the con- 
‘trary, were very assiduous. Dumouriez introduced himself with 
his plans, was not always understood, frequently displeased by 
the high tone which he assumed, and left his memorials to their 
fate. He then retired to some distance from Paris, by no means 
disposed to resign his command, though he had held out that 
threat to the Convention, and awaited the moment for opening 
the campaign. 

He had entirely lost his popularity with the Jacobins, and was 
daily traduced in Marat’s papers for having supported the half- 
and-half revolution in Belgium, and there shown great severity 
against the demagogues. He was accused of having wilfull 
suffered the Austrians to escape from Belgium ; and, going bails 
still farther, his enemies publicly asserted that he had opened the 
outlets of the Argonne to Frederick-William, whom he might 
have destroyed. The members of the council and of the com- 
mittees, who did not give themselves up so blindly to the pas- 
sions which swayed the rabble, were still sensible of his utility, 
and still courteous to him. Robespierre even defended him by 
throwing the blame of all these faults upon his pretended 
friends, the Girondins. Thus people agreed in giving him all 
possible satisfaction, without derogating, however, from the de- 
crees that had been passed, and the rigorous principles of the 
Revolution. His two commissaries, Malus and Petit Jean 
were restored, and numerous reinforcements were granted to him; 
he was promised sufficient supplies; his ideas for the general 
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plan of the campaign were adopted; but no concession was 
made as to the decree of the 15th of December, and the new ap- 
pointments in the army. The nomination of his friend, Beur- 
nonville, to the war department, was a new advantage for him, 
and he had reason to hope for the greatest zeal on the part of 
the administration to furnish him with every thing that he stood 
in need of, 

For a moment he had imagined that England would take him 
for mediator between herself and France, and he had set out for 
Antwerp with this flattering notion. But the Convention, weary 
of the perfidies of Pitt, had, as we have seen, declared war 
against Holland and England. ‘This declaration found him at 
Antwerp. The resolutions adopted in part from his plans for 
the defence of the territory were these. It was agreed to increase 
the armies to 502,000 men, and this number was small according 
to the idea that had been formed of the power of France, and in 
comparison with the force to which they were subsequently 
raised. It was determined to keep the defensive on the east and 
south ; to remain in observation along the Pyrenees and the 
coasts, and to display all.the boldness of the offensive in the 
north, where, as Dumouriez had said, “ there was no defending 
oneself but by battles.” To execute this plan, 150,000 men 
were to occupy Belgium and to cover the frontier from Dunkirk 
to the Meuse; 50,000 were to keep the space comprised between 
the Meuse and the Sarre; 159,000 to extend themselves along 
the Rhine and the Vosges, from Mayence to Besancon and Gex. 
Lastly a reserve was prepared at Chalons, with the requisite 
matériel, ready to proceed to any quarter where it might be 
wanted. Savoy and Nice were to be guarded by two armies of 
70,000 men each; the Pyrenees by one of 40,000; the coasts of 
the Ocean and of Bretagne were to be watched by an army of 
46,000, part of which was destined for embarkation, if it were 
necessary. Of these 502,000 men, 50,000 were cavalry, and 
20,000 artillery. Such was the projected force, but the effec- 
tive was far inferior, consisting of only 270,000 men, 100,000 of 
whom were in different parts of Belgium, 25,000 on the Moselle, 

45,000 at Mayence, under Custine, 30,000 on the Upper Rhine, 
40,000 in Savoy and at Nice, and 30,000 at most in the interior. 
But, to complete the number required, the Assembly decreed 
that the armies should be recruited from the national guards: 
and that every member of that guard, unmarried, or if married 
without children, or a widower without children, from the age 
of eighteen to forty-five, was at the disposal of the executive 
power. It added that 300,000 more men were necessary to resist » 
the coalition, and that the recruiting should not cease till that 
number was raised.* It decreed at the same time the issue of 
eight hundred millions of assignats, and the felling of timber in 


Corsica for the use of the navy. 


* Decree of February the 24th. 
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While these plans were in progress, the campaign was opened 
with 270,000 men. Dumouriez had 30,000 on the Scheldt, and 
‘about 70,000 on the Meuse. A rapid invasion of Holland 
was a bold project, which agitated all heads, and into which 
Dumouriez was forcibly drawn by public opinion. Several 
plans had been proposed. One, devised by the Batavian refu- 
gees who had quitted their country after the Revolution of 1787, 
consisted in overrunning Zealand with a few thousand men, and 
seizing the government which would retire thither. Dumouriez 
had affected to approve this plan; but he deemed it steril, 
because it was confined to the occupation of an inconsiderable, 
and withal an unimportant, portion of Ho!land. The second-was 
his own, and consisted in descending the Meuse by Venloo to 
Grave, turning off from Grave to Nimuegen, and then making 
a dash upon Amsterdam. This plan would have been the safest, 
had it been possible to foresee what was to happen. But, placed 
at Antwerp, Dumouriez conceived a third, bolder, more prompt, 
more suitable to the revolutionary imagination, and more fertile 
in decisive results, if it succeeded. While his lieutenants, 
Miranda, Valence,* Dampierre, and others, should descend the 
Meuse, and occupy Maestricht, of which he did not care to 
make himself master in the preceding year, and Venloo, which 
was incapable of a long resistance, Dumouriez proposed to take 
with him 25,000 men, to proceed stealthily between Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Breda, to reach in this manner the Moerdyk, to 
cross the little sea of Bielbos, and to run by the mouths of the 
rivers to Leyden and Amsterdam. This bold plan was quite as 
well grounded as many others which have succeeded ; and, if it 
was hazardous, it promised much greater advantages than that 
of adirect attack by Venloo and Nimuegen. By pursuing the 
latter course, Dumouriez would attack the Dutch, who had 
already made all their preparations between Grave and Gorcum, 
in front, and he would even give them time to receiye English 
and Prussian reinforcements. On the contrary, in advancing by 
the mouths of the rivers, he would penetrate by the interior of 
Holland, which was utterly defenceless, and if he could sur- 
mount the obstacle of the waters, Holland would be his. In re- 
turning from Amsterdam, he would take the defences in rear, 
and sweep off every thing between himself and his lieutenants, 
who were to join him by Nimuegen and Utrecht. 

It was natural that he should take the command of the army 
of expedition, because it was this service that required the 
greatest promptitude, boldness, and ability. This project was 

* “ Cyrus de Timbrune, Count de Valence, born at Toulouse, a colonel of 
dragoons in the service of France, married the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis, devoted himself to the revolutionary party, and in 1791 became a 
general officer. In the following year he was employed in Luckner’s army, 
and afterwards served under Duinouriez ; on whose defection, he became 
suspected, and was outlawed by the Convention. In 1799 he returned to 


France, was called to the senate in 1805, and appointed commander of the 
Legion of Honour,”—Biographie Moderne. 
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attended with the same danger as all plans of offensive warfare, 
that of exposing one’s own country to the risk of invasion by 
leaving it uncovered. Thus the Meuse would be left open to 
the Austrians; but in the case of a reciprocal offensive, the 
advantage remains with him who the most firmly resists 
the danger, and gives way the least readily to the terror of 
invasion. ; 

Dumouriez despatched to the Meuse Thouvenot, in whom he 

had the utmost confidence ; he communicated to his lieutenants, 
- Valence and Miranda, the plans which he had hitherto con- 
cealed from them ; he recommended to them to hasten the sieges 
of Maestricht and Venloo, and, in case of delay, to succeed one 
another before those places, so as to be still making progress 
towards Nimuegen. He also enjoined them to fix rallying- 
points around Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle, for the purpose of 
collecting scattered detachments, and of enabling themselves to 
make head against the enemy, if he should come in force to 
interrupt the sieges which were to be carried on upon the 
Meuse. 

Dumouriez immediately quitted Antwerp with eighteen thou- 
sand men assembled in haste. He divided his little army into 
several corps, which were to summon the different fortresses, but 
‘without stopping to lay siege to them. His advanced guard was 
to dash on and secure the boats and the means of transport ; 
while himself, with the main body of the troops, would keep 
within such a distance as to be able to afford succour to any of 
his lieutenants who might need it. On the 17th of February, 
1793, he entered the Dutch territory, and issued a proclamation 
promising friendship to the Batavians, and war only to the stadt- 
holder and the English influence. He advanced, leaving General 
Leclere before Bergen-op-Zoom, directing General Bergeron 
upon Klundert and Willenstadt, and ordering the excellent 
engineer, d’Arcon, to feign an attack upon the important fortress 
of Breda. Dumouriez was with the rear guard at Sevenberghe. 
On the 25th, General Bergeron made himself master of the fort 
of Klundert, and proceeded before Willemstadt. General 
d’Arcon threw a few bombs into Breda. That place was reputed 
to be very strong ; the garrison was sufficient but badly officered, 
and in a few hours it surrendered to an army of besiegers which 
was scarcely more numerous than itself. The French entered 
Breda on the 27th, and found there a considerable matériel, con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, three hundred 
thousand pounds of powder, and five thousand muskets. Having 
left a garrison in Breda, General d’Arcon proceeded on the Ist 
of March before Gertruydenburg, another very strong place, 
and on the same day made himself master of all the advanced 
works. Dumouriez had pushed on to the Moerdyk, and was 
making amends for the tardiness of his advanced: guard. 

This series of successful surprises of fortresses capable of long 
resistance threw great lustre upon the opening of this campaign ; 
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but unforeseen obstacles delayed the crossing of the arm of the sea, 
the most difficult part of this plan. Dumouriez had at first hoped 
that his advanced guard, acting more promptly, would have 
seized some boats, quietly crossed the Bielbos, occupied the isle 
of Dort, guarded by a few hundred men at the utmost, and, se- 
curing a numerous flotilla, would have brought it back to the 
other side to carry over the army. Inevitable delays prevented 
the execution of this part of the plan, Dumouriez strove to 
make amends for them by seizing all the craft that he could find, 
and collecting carpenters for the purpose of forming a flotilla. 
It was requisite, however, to use the utmost despatch, for the 
Dutch army was assembling at Gorcum, at the Stry, and in the 
isle of Dort ; a few of the enemy’s sloops and an English frigate 
threatened his embarcation and cannonaded his camp, called by 
our soldiers the Beavers’ Camp. They had actually built hovels 
of straw, and encouraged by the presence of their general, they 
braved cold, privations, dangers, and the chanees of so bold an 
enterprise, and awaited with impatience the moment for crossing 
to the opposite bank. On the 3d of March, General Deflers 
arrived with a new division. On the 4th, Gertruydenburg opened 
its gates, and every thing was ready for effecting the passage of 
the Bielbos. 

Meanwhile, the struggle between the two parties in the interior 
still continued. The death of Lepelletier had already furnished 
occasion to the Mountaineers to assert that they were personally 
threatened, and the Assembly had not been able to refuse to 
renew, on their motion, the committee of surveillance. The com- 
mittee had been composed of Mountaineers, which, fof its first 
act, had ordered the apprehension of, Gorsas,* a deputy and jour- 
nalist attached to the interests of the Gironde. The Jacobins 
had obtained another advantage, namely, the suspension of the 
prosecutions decreed on the 20th of January against the authors 
of September. No sooner were these prosecutions commenced, 
than overwhelming proofs had been discovered against the prin- 
cipal revolutionists, and against Danton himself. The Jacobins 
then started up, declaring that every body was culpable on 
those days, because every body had deemed them necessary and 
permitted them, They even had the audacity to assert that 
the only fault to be found with those days was that they had 
been left incomplete ; and. they demanded a suspension of the 
proceedings, of which a handle was made to attack the purest 
revolutionists. They had carried their motion; the proceedings 
were suspended, that is to say, abolished ; and a deputation of 
Jacobins had immediately waited on the minister of justice, to 


* “ A, J. Gorsas, born at Limoges, in 1751, edited a journal in 1789, and 
was one of the first promoters of the Revolution. In 1792 he was appointed 
deputy to the Convention, and connected himself with the Girondins, in 
whose fate he was involved, having been condemned to death in 1793: Gorsas 
was the author of an amusing satirical work, entitled ‘ The Carrier Ass.’ ”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. 
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beg that extraordinary couriers might be despatched to stop 
the proceedings already commenced against the brethren of 
Meaux. 

We have already seen that Pache had been obliged to quit 
the ministry, and that Roland had voluntarily resigned. This 
reciprocal concession had not allayed animosities. The Jaco- 
bins, by no means satisfied, insisted that Roland should be 
brought to trial. They alleged that he had robbed the state of 
enormous sums, and placed more than twelve millions in London ; 
that those funds were employed in perverting opinion by publi~ 
cations, and in exciting disturbances by the forestalling of com: 
they demanded also that prosecutions should be instituted 
against Claviéres, Lebrun, and Beurnonville, all traitors, accord- 
ing to them, and accomplices in the intrigues of the Girondins. 
At the same time, they prepared a compensation of a very dif- 
ferent kind for the displaced minister, who had shown them so 
much complaisance. Cambon, the successor of Petion in the 
mayoralty of Paris, had resigned functions far too arduous for 
his weakness. The Jacobins instantly bethought them of Pache, 
in whom they discovered the wisdom and coolness requisite for 
a magistrate. They applauded themselves for this idea, com- 
municated it to the commune, to the sections, and to all the 
clubs; and the Parisians, influenced by them, avenged Pache 
for his dismission by electing him their mayor. Provided 
Pache should prove as docile in this office as he had been when 
minister at war, the sway of the Jacobins would be ensured in 
Paris; and in this choice they had consulted their advantage 
not less than their passions. 

The dearth of provisions and the embarrassments of trade 
still occasioned disturbances and complaints, and from Decem- 
ber to February the evil had considerably increased. The fear 
of commotions and pillage, the dislike of the farmers to take 
paper, the high pricés arising from the great abundance of that 
fictitious money, were, as we have already observed, the causes 
which prevented the easy traffic in grain, and produced dearth. 
The administrative efforts of the communes had, nevertheless, in 
a certain degree, made amends for the stagnation of trade; and 
there was no lack of articles of consumption in the markets, but 
they were at an exorbitant price. The value of the assignats 
declining daily in proportion to their total mass, it required a 
larger and larger amount to purchase the same quantity of neces- 
saries, and thus the prices became excessive. ‘The people, re- 
ceiving only the same nominal value for their labour, could no 
longer procure such things as they needed, and vented themselves 
in complaints and threats. Bread was not the only article the 
price of which was enormously increased ; that of sugar, coffee, 
candles, soap, was doubled. The laundresses had come to the 
Convention to complain that they were obliged to pay thirty 
sous for soap, which had formerly cost them but fourteen. Lo 
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no purpose were the people told to raise the price of their labour, 
in order to re-establish the proportion between their wages and 
the articles of consumption. They could not be brought to act 
in concert for the accomplishment of this object, and cried out 
against the rich, against forestallers, against the trading aristo- 
cracy ; they demanded the simplest expedient, a fixed standard, 
a maximune. 

The Jacobins, the members of the commune, who were mere 
populace in comparison with the Convention, but who, with 
reference to the populace itself, were assemblies that might 
almost be called enlightened, were sensible of the inconveniences 
of a fixed price. Though more inclined than the Convention to 
admit of it, they nevertheless opposed it, and Dubois de Crancé, 
the two Robespierres, Thuriot, and other Mountaineers, were 
daily heard declaiming at the Jacobins against the plan of the 
maximum. Chaumette* and Hebert did the same at the com- 
mune; but the tribunes murmured, and sometimes answered 
them with hootings. Deputations of the sections frequently 
came to reproach the commune with its moderation and.its con- 
nivance with the forestallers. It was in these assemblies of the 
‘sections that the lowest classes of agitators met; and there 
reigned a revolutionary fanaticism still more ignorant and violent 
than at the commune and the Jacobins. Conjointly with the 
Cordeliers, whither all the acting men resorted, the sections 
produced all the disturbances of the capital.’ Their inferiority 
and their obscurity, by exposing them to mcre agitations, exposed 
them also to underhand manceuvres in a contrary spirit; and 
there-the remnants of the aristocracy dared to show themselves, 
and to make some attempts at resistance. The former creatures 
of the nobility, the late servants of the emigrants, all the turbu- 
lent idlers, who between the two opposite causes had preferred 
the cause of the aristocracy, repaired to some of the sections, 
where the honest citizens persevered in favour of the Girondins, 
and concealed themselves behind this judicious and rational 
opposition, for the purpose of attacking the Mountaineers, and 
labouring in favour of foreigners and of the old system. In these 
conflicts, the honest citizens most frequently withdrew. The two 


* <P, G. Chaumette, attorney of the commune of Paris, was born at 
Nevers in 1768. His father was a shoemaker. After having been a cabin- 
boy, a steersman, a transcriber, and an attorney’s clerk at Paris, he worked 
under the journalist Prudhomme, who describes him as a very ignorant fellow. 
He soon acquired great power in the capital, and in 1793 proposed the for- 
mation of a revolutionary tribunal without appeal, and a tax on the rich. At 
the same time, he contrived the Festivals of Reason, and the orgies and pro- 
fanations which polluted all the churches in Paris, and even proposed that a 
moving guillotine mounted on four wheels, should follow the revolutionary 
army ‘ to shed blood in profusion!” Chaumette also proposed the cessation 
of public worship, and the equality of funerals ; and procured an order for 
the demolition of all monuments of religion and royalty. He was executed, 


by order of Robespierre, in 1794, twenty days after Hebert, to whose party 
he had attached himself.”——Biographie Moderne. ; 
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extreme classes of agitators were thus left in battle array, and 
they fought in this lower region with terrific violence. Horrid 
Scenes were daily occurring, on occasion of petitions proposed 
to be addressed to the commune, the Jacobins, or the Assembly. 
From these tempests sprang, according to the result of the con- 
flict, either addresses against September and the maximum, or 
addresses against these addressers, the aristocrats, and the 
forestallers. 

The commune reproved the inflammatory petitions of the 
sections, and exhorted them to beware of secret agitators, who 
were striving to produce dissensions among them. It acted the 
same part in regard to the sections, as the Convention acted in 
regard to itself. The Jacobins, not having, like the commune, 
specific functions to exercise, occupied themselves in discussing 
all sorts of subjects, had great philosophical pretensions, and laid 
claim to a better comprehension of social economy than the sec- 
tions and the club of the Cordeliers. They affected, therefore, in 
many instances, not to share the vulgar passions of those subal- 
tern assemblies, and condemned the fixed standard as dangerous 
to the freedom of trade. But, substituting another expedient for 
that which they rejected, they had proposed to cause assignats 
to be taken at par, and to punish with death any one who should 
refuse to take them at the value which they purported to bear; 
as if this had not been another manner of attacking the freedom 
of trade. They also proposed to bind themselves reciprocally to 
desist from using sugar and coffee, in order to produce a forced re- 
duction in the prices of those commodities ; and lastly, they sug- 
gested the expediency of putting a stop to the creation of assig- 
nats, and supplying their place by loans from the rich ;—forced 
loans, assessed according to the number of servants, horses, &c. 
All. these propositions did not prevent the evil from increasing, 
and rendering a crisis inevitable. Meanwhile, they mutually re- 
_ proached one another with the public calamities. The Girondins 
were accused of acting in concert with the rich and with the 
forestallers, for the purpose of famishing the people, driving them 
to insurrection, and thence deriving a pretext for enacting new 
martial laws; they were accused also of an intention to bring in 
foreigners by means of the disturbances—an absurd charge, but 
which proved a mortal one. The Girondins replied by the like 
accusations. They reproached their adversaries with causing 
the dearth and the commotions by the alarms which they excited 
in commerce, and with a design to arrive by these commotions 
at anarchy, by anarchy at power, and perhaps at foreign domi- 
nation. 

The end of February was at hand, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing the necessaries of life had raised the irritation of the 
people to the highest pitch, The women, apparently more 
deeply touched by this kind of suffering, were in extreme agita- 

tion. They repaired, on the 22nd, to the Jacobins, soliciting the 
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use of their hall, that they might there deliberate on the high 

rice of the articles of consumption, and prepare a petition to the 
vend Convention. It was well known that the object of this 
petition was to propose the mazimum, and the application was 
refused. The tribunes then treated the Jacobins as they had 
sometimes treated the Assembly. Down with the forestallers! 
down with the rich! was the general cry. The president was 
obliged to put on his hat to appease the tumult, and, to account 
for this want of respect, it was alleged that there had been dis- 
guised aristocrats in the hall, Robespierre and Dubois de 
Crancé inveighed anew against the plan of a maximum, and re- 
commended to the people to keep quiet, that they might not 
furnish their adversaries with a pretext for calummiating them, 
and give them occasion for enacting sanguinary laws. 

Marat, who pretended to devise the simplest and most ex- 

editious remedies for all evils, declared in his paper of the 25th 
that forestalling would never cease, unless more eflicient measures 
than all those which had been hitherto proposed, were resorted to. 
Inveighing against monopolists, the dealers in luxuries, the agents 
of chicanery, the limbs of the law, the ex-nobles, whom the un- 
faithful representatives of the people encouraged in crime by 
impunity, he added, “ In every country where the rights of the 
people are not empty titles, ostentatiously recorded in a mere 
declaration, the plunder of a few shops, and the hanging of the 
forestallers at their doors, would soon put a stop te these mal- 
versations which are driving five millions of men to despair, and 
causing thousands to perish for want. Will then the deputies 
of the people never do any thing but chatter about their dis- 
tresses, without proposing any remedy for them?” * 

It was on the morning of the 25th that this presumptuous 
madman published these words. Whether they really had an 
influence upon the people, or whether the irritation, excited to 
the highest pitch, could no longer restrain itself, a multitude of 
women assembled tumultuously about the grocers’ shops. At 
first they complained of the prices of articles, and loudly cla- 
moured for their reduction, ‘The commune was not apprized of 
the circumstance ; Santerre, the commandant, was gone to Ver- 
sailles to organize a corps of cavalry, and no order was issued 
for calling out the public force. Thus the rioters met with no 
obstacle, and soon proceeded from threats to acts of violence 
and pillage. The mob first collected in the streets of the 
Vieille-Monnaie, of the Cinq-Diamans, and of the Lombards. 
It began with insisting that the prices of all articles should be 
reduced one-half; soap to sixteen sous, lump-sugar to twenty- 
five, moist sugar to fifteen, candles to thirteen. Great quan- 
tities of goods were forcibly taken at this rate, and the price 
was paid by the buyers to the shopkeepers. But presently the 
rabble refused to pay at all, and carried off the goods without 


* Journal de la République, Feb. 25, 1793. 
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giving any thing whatever for them. The armed force, coming 
up at one point, was repulsed, amidst shouts from all sides ot: 
Down with the bayonets! The Convention, the commune, the 
Jacobins, had all met. The Assembly was listening to a report 
on this subject; the minister of the interior was demonstrating 
to it that commodities were abundant in Paris, but that the evil 
proceeded from the disproportion between the value of the circu- 
lating medium and that of the commodities themselves. The As- 
sembly, with a view to parry the difficulties of the moment, had 
immediately assigned funds to the commune, for the purpose of 
retailing necessaries at a lower price. At the same instant, the 
commune, participating in its sentiments and its zeal, had 
directed a report of the circumstances to be made, and ordered 
measures of police. At every new fact that was reported to it, 
the tribunes shouted, So much the better! At every remedy 
that was proposed, they cried Down! Down! Chaumette and 
Hebert* were hooted for proposing to beat the générale, and to 
require the armed force. It was nevertheless resolved that two 
strong patroles, preceded by two municipal officers, should be 
sent to restore order, and that twenty-seven more municipal 
officers should go and make proclamations in the sections. 

The tumult had spread. The mob was plundering in different 
streets, and it was even proposed to go from the’ grocers to 
other shopkeepers. Meanwhile, men of all parties seized the 
occasion to reproach one another for this riot, and the evils which 
had caused it. ‘ When you had a king,” said the partisans of 
the abolished system, in the streets, “ you were not obliged to 
pay such high prices for things, neither were you liable to be 


* « J. R. Hebert, born at Alencon, was naturally of an active disposition 
and an ardent imagination, but wholly without information. Before the 
Reyolution, he lived in Paris by intrigue and imposture. Being employed 
at the theatre of the Variétés as receiver of the checks, he was dismissed for 
dishonesty, and retired to the house of a physician whom he robbed. In 
1789 he embraced with ardour the popular party, and soon made himself 
- known by a journal entitled ‘ Father Duchesne,’ which had the greatest suc- 
cess among the people on account of the violence of its principles.” On the 
10th of August Hebert became one of the members of the insurrectional 
municipality, and afterwards in September, contributed to the prison mas- 
sacres. He was one of the first to preach atheism, and organize the Festivals 
of Reason. His popularity, however, was brief, for he was brought to the 
scaffold, together with his whole faction, by Robespierre, in 1794. é He died 
with the greatest marks of weakness, and fainted several times on his road to 
execution. On all sides he heard, ‘ Father Duchesne is very uneasy, and 
will be very angry when Samson (the executioner) makes him tipsy.’ A 
young man, whose entire family he had destroyed, called out to him, ‘ To-day 
is the great anger of Father Duchesne!’ On the occasion of the Queen’s 
trial, Hebert cast an imputation on her, of so atrocious and extravagant a 
nature, that even Robespierre was disgusted with it, and exclaimed, * Mad- 
man ! was it not enough for him to have asserted that she was a Messalina, 
without also making an Agrippina of her?’ Hebert married a nun, who was 
guillotined with Chaumette and the rest of the faction of the commune,”— 
Biographie Moderne. E. ; 
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plundered.” —* You see,” cried the partisans of the Girondins, 
“« whither the system of violence and the impunity of revolu- 
tionary excesses will lead us !” aa." 

The Mountaineers were exceedingly mortified, and asserted 
that it was diseuised aristocrats, Fayettists, Rolandins, Bris- 
sotins, mingled among the rabble, who excited it to pillage. 
They declared that they had found in the mob women of high 
rank, men wearing powder, servants of high personages, who 
were distributing assignats to induce the people to enter the 
shops. At length, after the lapse of several hours, the armed 
force was collected; Santerre returned from Versailles; the 
requisite orders were issued; the battalion of Brest, then in 
Paris, deployed with great zeal and confidence, and the rioters 
were finally dispersed. 

In the evening, a warm discussion took place at the Jacobins. 
These disorders were deplored, in spite of the shouts of the 
tribunes and the expressions of their dissatisfaction. Collot- 
d’Herbois, Thuriot, and Robespierre, were unanimous in recom- 
mending tranquillity, and in throwing the blame of the tumult 
on the aristocrats and the Girondins. Robespierre made a long 
speech on this subject, in which he maintained that the popu- 
lace was impeccable, that it was never in the wrong, and that, 
if it were not misled, it would never commit any fault. He 
declared that, among those groups of plunderers, there were 
people who lamented the death of the King, and warmly 
praised the right side of the Assembly ; that he had heard this 
himself, and that consequently there could not be any doubt 
respecting the real instigators who had led the people astray. 
Marat himself came to recommend good order, to condemn the 
pillage, which he had preached up that very morning in his 
paper, and to impute it to the Girondins and the royalists. 

Next day, the Assembly rang with the accustomed and ever 
useless complaints. Barrére inveighed forcibly against the 
crimes of the preceding day. He remarked upon the tardiness 
of the authorities to act in quelling the disturbance. The plun- - 
der had in fact begun at ten in the morning, and at five in the 
afternoon the armed force had not yet assembled, Barrére pro- 
posed that the mayor and the commandant-general should be 
summoned to explain the causes of this delay. A deputation 
of the section of Bon-Conseil seconded this motion. Salles 
then spoke. He proposed an act of accusation against the in- 
stigator of the pillage, Marat, and read the article inserted in 
his paper of the preceding day. Frequent motions had been 
made for an accusation against the instigators of disturbance, 
and. particularly against Marat; there could not be a more 
favourable occasion for prosecuting them, for never had disturb- 
ance so speedily followed the provocation. Marat, not at all 
disconcerted, declared in the tribune that it was but natural that 
the people should do itself justice upon the forestallers, since 
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the laws were inadequate, and that those who proposed to 
accuse him ought to be sent to the Petites-Maisons. Buzot 
moved the order of the day on the proposition to accuse Mon- 
steur Marat. “ The law is precise,” said he, “ but Monsieur 
Marat quibbles about its expressions; the jury will be embar- 
rassed, and it will not be right to prepare a triumph for Mon- 
sieur Marat, before the face of justice herself.” A member 
desired that the Convention should declare to the republic that 
“yesterday morning Marat exhorted to plunder, and that yes- 
terday afternoon plunder was committed.” Numerous propo- 
sitions succeeded. At length it was resolved to send all the 
authors of the disturbances without distinction before the ordi- 
nary tribunals. ‘‘ Well then!” exclaimed Marat, “ pass an act 
of accusation against myself, that the Convention may prove 
that it has lost all shame.”. At these words, a great tumult 
ensued. The Convention immediately sent Marat and all the 
authors of the misdemeanors committed on the 25th before the 
tribunals. Barrére’s motion was adopted. Santerre aud Pache 
were summoned to the bar. Fresh measures were taken against 
the supposed agents of foreigners and the emigrants. At the 
moment, this notion of a foreign influence was universally 
accredited. On the preceding day, new domiciliary visits had 
been ordered throughout all France, for the purpose of appre- 
hending emigrants and suspicious travellers. This same day the 
obligation to obtain passports was renewed; all keepers of 
taverns and lodging-houses were required to give an account of 
every foreigner lodging with them; and lastly a new list of all 
the citizens of the sections was ordered. 

Marat was at length to be accused, and on the following day 
his paper contained this passage: j 

“ Indignant at seeing the enemies of the public weal engaged 
in everlasting machinations against the people; disgusted at 
seeing forestallers of all sorts, uniting to drive the people to de- 
spair by distress and famine; mortified at seeing: that the mea- 
sures taken by the Convention for preventing these conspiracies 
have not accomplished the object ; grieved at the complaints of 
the unfortunate creatures who daily come to ask me for bread, 
at the same time accusing the Convention of suffering them to 
perish by want; I take up the pen for the purpose of suggesting 
the best means of at length putting a stop to the conspiracies of 
the public enemies, and to the sufferings of the people. The 
- simplest ideas are those which first present themselves toa well- 
constituted mind, which is anxious solely for the general happi- 
ness without any reference to itself. I ask myself then, why we 
do not turn against the public robbers those means which they 
employ to ruin the people and to destroy liberty. In conse- 
quence, I observe that, in every country where the rights of the 
people are not empty titles, ostentatiously recorded in a mere 
declaration, the plunder of a few shops, and the hanging of the 
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forestallers at their own doors would soon put a stop to their 


malversations! What do the leaders of the faction of statesmen 


do? They eagerly pounce upon this expression ; they then lose 
no time in sending emissarics among the mob of women col- 
lected before the bakers’ shops, to urge them to take away at a 
certain price soap, candles, and sugar, from the shops of the 
retail grocers, while these emissaries themselves plunder the 
shops of the poor patriot grocers. These villains then keep 
silence the whole day. They concert measures at night at a 


clandestine meeting held at the house of the strumpet of the » 


counter-revolutionary Valazé,* and then come the next day 
to denounce me in the tribune as the instigator of the excesses 
of which they are themselves the primary authors.” 

The quarrel became daily more and more violent. The par- 
ties openly threatened one another. Many of the deputies never 
went abroad without arms; and people began to say, with the 
same freedom as in the months of July and August in the pre- 
ceding year, that they must save themselves by insurrection, and 
cut out the mortified part of the national representation, The 
Girondins met in the evening, in considerable number, at the 
residence of one of them, Valazé, and there they were quite 
undecided what course to pursue. Some believed, others dis- 
believed, in approaching dangers. Certain of them, as Salles 
and Louvet, supposed imaginary conspiracies, and, by directing 
attention to chimeras, diverted it from the real danger. Roving 
from project to project, placed in the heart of Paris, without 
any force at their disposal, and reckoning only upon the opinion 
of the departments, immense, it is true, but inert, they were liable 
to be swept off every day by a coup de main. ‘They had not suc- 
ceeded in forming a departmental force: the bodies of federal- 
ists, which had come spontaneously to Paris since the meeting 
of the Convention, were partly gained and had partly gone to 
the armies; and they had nothing to rely upon but four hun- 
dred men of Brest, whose firm bearing had put a stop to the 
pillage. For want of a departmental guard, they had in vain 
endeavoured to transfer the direction of the public force from 
the commune to the ministry of the interior. The Mountain, 
furious at this proposition, had intimidated the majority, and 
prevented it from voting such a measure. They could already 


reckon upon no more than eighty deputies, inaccessible to fear, 


and firm in their deliberations. 
In this state of things, the Girondins had but one expedient left, 


* « C. E. Dufriche Valazé, a lawyer, was born at Alencon in 1751; he 
first followed the military career, and then went to the bar. At the period of 
the Revolution he embraced the cause of the people, and early attached 
himself to the party of the Gironde. He was condemned to death in 1793, 
but stabbed himself as soon as he had heard his sentence ; his body neverthe- 
less was carried in a cart to the foot of the scaffold. At his death Valazé 
was forty-two years of age. He was the author of several works.”"— Biographie 
Moderne. ; 
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asimpracticable as all the others, that of dissolving the Convention: 
Here again the violence of the Mountain prevented them from ob- 
taining a majority. In their indecision, arising not from imbecility 
but want of strength, they reposed upon the constitution. From 
the need to hope for something, they flattered themselves that 
the yoke of the law would restrain the passions, and put an end 
to all dissensions. Speculative minds were particularly fond of 
dwelling upon this idea. Condorcet had read his report, in the 
name of the committee of constitution, and had excited a general 
sensation. Condorcet, Petion, and Sieyes, had been loaded with 
imprecations at the Jacobins. Their republic had been regarded 
as an aristocracy ready made for certain lofty and overbearing 
talents. Accordingly, the Mountaineers opposed its being taken 
into consideration; and many members of the Convention, 
already sensible that their occupation would be not to constitute 
but to defend the Revolution, boldly declared that they ought 
to defer the discussion relative to the constitution till the 
next year, and for the moment think of nothing but governing 
and fighting. Thus the long reign of that stormy assembly 
began to announce itself. It ceased already to believe in 
the briefness of its legislative mission, and the Girondins 
saw themselves forsaken by their last hope, that of speedily 
controlling the factions by the laws. . 

Their adversaries were, on their part, not less embarrassed than 
themselves. They certainly had the violent passions in their 
favour; they had the Jacobins, the commune, and the. majority 
of the sections; but they possessed none of the ministers. They 
dreaded the departments, where the two opinions were struggling 
with extreme fury, and where their own had an evident disad- 
vantage ; lastly, they dreaded the foreign powers; and though 
the ordinary laws of revolutions ensure victory to the violent 
passions, yet these laws, being unknown to, could not cheer, 
them. Their plans were as vague as those of their adversaries. 
To attack the national representation was a course not less difficult 
than bold, and they had not yet accustomed themselves to thisidea. 
There were certainly some thirty agitators who were bold enough 
to propose any thing in the sections; but these plans were disap- 
proved by the Jacobins, by the commune, by the Mountaineers, 
who, daily accused of conspiring and daily justifying themselves, 
felt that propositions of this kind compromised them in the eyes 
of their adversaries and of the departments. Danton, who had 
taken but little share in the quarrels of the parties, was anxious 
only about two things: to secure himself from all prosecution on 
account of his revolutionary acts, and to prevent the Revolution 
from retrograding and sinking beneath the blows of the enemy. 
Marat himself, so reckless and_so atrocious, when the question 
was concerning means—Marat hesitated ; and Robespierre, not- 
withstanding his hatred of the Girondins, of Brissot, Roland, 
Guadet, Vergniaud, durst not think of an attack upon the 
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national representation; he knew not what expedient to adopt ; 


he was discouraged ; he doubted the salvation of the Revolution, © 


and told Garat that he was tired, sick of it, and that he verily 
believed people were plotting the ruin of all the defenders of the 
republic. 

AWhile the two parties were struggling with violence at Mar- 
seilles, at Lyons, and at Bordeaux, the proposition to get rid of 
the appellants, and to eject them from the Convention, ‘proceeded 
from the Jacobins of Marseilles, in conflict with the partisans of 
the Girondins. This proposition, transferred to the Jacobins of 
Paris, was discussed there. Desfieux maintained that this mea- 
sure was supported by affiliated societies enough to be converted 
into a petition, and Reanare to the National Convention. Ro- 
bespierre, fearing that such a demand might lead to the entire 
renewal of the Assembly, and that in the contest of elections 
the party of the Mountain might be beaten, strongly opposed 
it, and finally caused it to be rejected, for the reasons usually 
advanced against all plans of dissolution. 

Our military reverses now came to accelerate the progress of 
events. We left Dumouriez encamped on the shore of the 
Bielbos, and preparing for a hazardous, but practicable, landing 
in Holland. While he was making arrangements for his expe- 
dition, two hundred and sixty thousand combatants were march- 
ing against France, between the Upper Rhine and Holland. 
Fifty-six thousand Prussians, twenty-five thousand Hessians, 
Saxons, and Bavarians, threatened the Rhine from Basle to 
Mayence and Coblentz, From this point to the Meuse, thirty 
thousand men occupied Luxemburg. Sixty thousand Austrians 
and ten thousand Prussians were marching towards our quarters 
on the Meuse, to raise the sieges of Maestricht and Venloo. 
Lastly, forty thousand English, Hanoverians, and Dutch, who 
were still behindhand, were advancing from the extremity of 
Holland upon our line of operation. 

The plan of the enemy was to bring us back from Holland upon 
the Scheldt, to compel us to recross the Meuse, and then to wait 
upon that river till the fortress of Mayence should be retaken. 
His intention was to march on thus by little and little, to advance 
equally upon all the points at once, and not penetrate rapidly upon 
any, that he might not expose his flanks. This cautious and me- 
thodical plan would not haveallowed us to push the offensive enter- 
prise against Holland much farther and more actively, had not 
blunders, or unlucky accidents, or too great precipitation in 
taking alarm, obliged us to relinquish it. The Prince of Coburg,* 


* “ Frederick Josias, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, an Austrian field-marshal, 
was born in 1737. In 1788 he took Choczim, and in connexion with 
the Russian general, Suwaroff, defeated the Turks at Focsani in 1789, and 
conquered Bucharest. In 1793 he commanded against the French; was 
victorious at Aldenhoven and Neerwinden; and took Valenciennes, and 
several other towns ; but when the Duke of York separated himself from the 
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who had distinguished himself in the last cam aign against the 
Turks, commanded the Austrians, who were a vancing towards 
the Meuse. Disorder prevailed in our quarters, which were 
dispersed between Maestricht, Aix-la~Chapelle, Liege, and 
Tongres. Early in March, the Prince of Coburg crossed the 
Roer, and advanced by Duren and Aldenhoven upon Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Our troops, suddenly attacked, retreated in disorder 
towards Aix-la-Chapelle, and abandoned even the gates to the 
enemy. Miaczinsky resisted for some time, but, after a ve 

sanguinary combat in the streets of the town, he was obliged to 
give way, and to retire in disorder towards Liege. At the same 
time, Stengel and Neuilly, separated by this movement, were 
driven back upon Limburg. Miranda, who was besieging 
Maestricht, and who was also liable to be cut off from the main 
body of the army, which had retired to Liege, even quitted the 
left bank, and retreated upon Tongres, The imperialists im- 
mediately entered Maestricht, and the Archduke Charles,* boldly 
pushing on in pursuit beyond the Meuse, proceeded to Tongres, 
and there obtained an advantage. Valence, Dampierre, and 
Miaczinsky, uniting at Liege, then conceived that they ought to 
make haste to rejoin Miranda; and marched upon St. Trond, 
whither Miranda, on his side, was directing his course. The 
retreat was so precipitate, that great part of the matériel was 
lost. However, after great dangers, they effected their junction 
at St. Trond. Lamarli¢re and Champmorin, posted at Rure- 
monde, had time to repair by Dietz to the same point. Stengel 
and Neuilly, completely cut off from the army, and driven back 


eed 


Austrians in order to besiege Dunkirk, Coburg was beaten at Maubeuge, 
Clairfayt at Tournay, and the English at Dunkirk. The prince in conse- 
quence retreated over the Rhine,and gave up his command, He died in 
his native city in 1815.”—Encyclopedia Americana. E. 

#* “ Charles Louis, abate of Austria, son of Leopold II., and brother 
of the late Emperor Francis, was born in 1771. _He commenced his military 
career in 1793, commanded the vanguard of the Prince of Coburg, and distin- 
guished himself by his talent and bravery. In 1796 he was made field-mar- 
shal of the German empire, and took the chief command of the Austrian 
army on the Rhine. He fought several successful battles against the French 
Generals Moreau and Jourdan, and forced them to retreat over the Rhine. 
After the battle of Hohenlinden, when the French entered Austria, the arch- 
duke, who had previously retired from service by reason of ill health, was 
again placed at the head of the troops, but was compelled at length to make 
peace at Luneville. In 1805 he commanded an Austrian pe} in Italy 

inst Massena, over whom he gained a victory at Caldiero. In 1809 he 
advanced into Bavaria, where he was opposed by the whole French army 
commanded by Napoleon ; a hard-fought and bloody battle, which lasted five 
days ensued, and the Austrians were compelled to retreat. In the same year, 
the archduke gained a victory at Aspern, opposite to Vienna, and compelled 
the French to retreat across the Danube with great loss. At the memorable 


- battle of Wagram, he was wounded, and compelled to give way, after a con- 


test of two days. Soon after this, the archduke resigned the command of 
the army. In 1815 he married the Princess Henrietta of Nassau-Weilburg. 
He is the author of two able works.on military matters.”—Encyclopedia 
Americana, E, , 
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towards Limburg, were picked up at Namur by the division of 
General d@’Harville. At length our troops having rallied at Tir- 
lemont, recovered some degree of composure and confidence, and 
awaited the arrival of Dumouriez, who was loudly called for. 
No sooner was he apprized of this first discomfiture, than he 
ordered Miranda to rally all his force at Maestricht, and quietly 
to continue the siege with seventy thousand men. He was per- 
suaded that the Austrians would not dare to give battle, and 
that the invasion of Holland would soon bring the allies upon 
his rear. This notion was correct, and founded upon this true 
‘idea, that, in case of a reciprocal offensive, the victory remains 
«with him who can contrive to wait the longest. The very timid 
plan of the Imperialists, who would not break out upon any 
ypoint, rendered this notion still more reasonable; but the negli- 
gence of the generals, who had not concentrated themselves early 
enough, their confusion after the attack, the impossibility of rally~ 
ing in presence of the enemy, and, above all, the absence of a 
man superior in authority and influence, rendered the execution . 
of the order given by Dumouriez impracticable. Letters after 
letters were therefore despatched to him, urging his return from 
Holland. The terror had become general. More than ten thou- 
sand deserters had already quitted the army, and were spreading 
themselves towards the interior. The commissioners of the Con- 
‘vention hastened to Paris, and caused an order to be sent to 
Dumouriez to leave to another the expedition attempted upon 
Holland, and to return with all possible speed to put himself at 
tthe head of the grand army of the Meuse. This order he received 
con the 8th, and he set out on the 9th, mortified to see all his 
projects overthrown. He returned, more disposed than ever 
to censure the revolutionary system introduced into Belgium, 
and to quarrel with the Jacobins on account of the ill success of 
his plans of campaign. He found in reality abundant matter 
both for complaint and censure. The agents of the executive 
power in Belgium exercised a despotic and vexatious authority. 
They had every where excited the populace, and frequently em- 
ployed violence in the assemblies where the union with France 
was discussed. They had seized the plate of the churches, 
sequestrated the revenues of the clergy, confiscated the estates 
of the nobility, and kindled the strongest indignation in all 
classes of the Belgian people. Already an insurrection against 
the French had begun to break forth towards Grammont. 
It needed not circumstances go serious to dispose Dumouriez 
to treat the commissioners of the government with severity. He 
began with ordering two of them to be arrested, and sending 
them under an escort to Paris. He talked to the others in the 
most peremptory tone, compelled them to confine themselves to 
their functions, forbade them to interfere in the military arrange- 
ments of the generals, or to give any orders to troops within their 
district. He removed General Moreton, who had made common 
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Case with them. He shut up the clubs, caused part of the. 
articles taken from the churches to be restored to the Belgians, 

and accompanied these measures with a proclamation, disavow- 

ing, in the name of France, the vexations which had been com- 

mitted. He called the perpetrators brigands, and exercised a 

dictatorship, which, while it attached Belgium to him, and ren- 

dered the occupation of the country more secure to the French 

army, raised to the highest pitch the wrath of the Jacobins. He 

had actually a very warm discussion with Camus, expressed. 

himself contemptuously respecting the government of the 

moment ; and, forgetting the fate of Lafayette, and relying too 

implicitly on military power, he conducted himself as general, 

certain that he could, if he pleased, check the progress of the 
Revolution, and well disposed to do so, if he should be pushed 

to extremity. The same spirit was communicated to his staff. 
The officers spoke with disdain of the populace which ruled Paris,, 
and of the imbecile conventionalists, who suffered themselves 
to be oppressed by it; all who were suspected of Jacobinism 
were maltreated and removed; and the soldiers, overjoyed at 
seeing their general again among them, affected, in the presence 
of the commissioners of the Convention, to stop his horse, and 
to kiss his boots, at the same time calling him their father. 

These tidings excited the greatest tumult in Paris, and pro- 
voked fresh outcries against traitors and counter-revolutionists. 
Choudieu, the deputy, immediately took advantage of them to 
demand, as had frequently been done, that the federalists still 
in Paris should be sent off. Whenever unfavourable intelligence 
arrived from the armies, this demand was sure to be repeated.. 
Barbaroux wished to speak on this subject, but his presence ex- 
cited a commotion hitherto unexampled. Buzot attempted in 
vain to pay a tribute to the firmness of the men of Brest during 
the riot. Boyer-Fonfréde merely obtained, by a sort of com- 
promise, the concession that the federalists of the maritime 
departments should go to complete the army of the coasts of 
the Ocean which was still too weak. The others were allowed 
to remain in Paris. 

Next day, March the 9th, the Convention ordered all the 
officers to rejoin their corps forthwith. Danton proposed to 
furnish the Parisians once more with an occasion to save 
France. “ Ask them for thirty thousand men,” said he, “ send 
them to Dumouriez; Belgium will be secured to us and Hol- 
land conquered.” ‘Thirty thousand men were, in fact, not diffi- 
cult to be found in Paris; they would be a powerful reinforce- 
ment to the army of the North, and give new importance to the 
capital. Danton moreover proposed to send commissioners of 
the Convention to the departments and to the sections, 1n order 
to accelerate the recruiting by all possible means. All these 
motions were adopted. The sections had orders to meet in the 


evening ; commissioners were appointed to repair to them ; the 
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theatres were closed that the public attention might not be 
diverted, and the black flag was hoisted at the Hétel de Ville as. 
a sign of distress. ; : ; 

The meeting accordingly took place in the evening. The com- 
missioners were most favourably received in the sections. Men’s 
imaginations were excited, and the proposal to repair imme- 
diately to the armies was cheerfully acceded to. But the same 
thing ‘happened on this occasion as on the 2nd and 3rd of Sep- 
tember. The Parisians insisted that before their departure the 
traitors should be punished. Ever since that period, they had 
an expression ready made. They did not like, they said, to leave 
behind them conspirators ready to butcher their families in their 
absence. It would therefore be necessary, in order to avoid 
fresh popular executions, to organize legal and ternble execu- 
tions, which should reach, without delay and without appeal, the 
counter-revolutionists, the hidden conspirators, who threatened 
within the revolution which was already threatened from without. 
It would be necessary to suspend the sword over the heads of 
generals, of ministers, of unfaithful deputies, who compromised 
the public welfare. It was, moreover, not just that the wealthy 
egotists, who were not fond of the system of equality, who cared 
but little whether they belonged to the Convention or to Bruns- 
wick, and who consequently would not come forward to fill up 
the ranks of the army—it was not just that they should remain 
strangers to the public cause, and do nothing in its behalf. It 
would be but right, consequently, that all those who possessed 
an income of more than fifteen hundred livres should pay a tax 
proportionate to their means, and sufficient to indemnify those 
who should devote themselves for all the expenses of the cam- 
paign. This twofold wish of a new tribunal instituted against 
the hostile party, and of a contribution of the rich in favour of 
the poor who were going to fight, was almost general in the sec- 
tions. Several of them went to the commune to express it; 
the Jacobins adopted it on their part, and next day the Con- 
vention was startled by the expression of a universal and irre- 
sistible opinion. 

_ On the following day, March 9th, all the Mountaineer depu- 
ties attended the sitting. The Jacobins filled the tribunes. 
They had turned all the women out of them, “ because,” as they 
said, “they should have an expedition to perform.”’ Several of 
them carried pistols. Gamon, the deputy, would have com- 
plained of this, but could not obtain a hearing. The Mountain 
and the tribunes, firmly resolved, intimidated the majority, and 
appeared determined not to admit of any opposition. The mayor 
entered, with the council of the commune, confirmed the report 
of the commissioners of the Convention respecting the self-devo- 
tion of the sections, but repeated their wish for an extraordinary 
tribunal and a tax upon the rich. A great number of sections 
succeeded the commune, and likewise demanded the tribunal 
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and the tax. Some added the demand of a law against fore- 
stallers, of a maximum in the price of commodities, and of the 
abrogation of the decree which invested merchandise with the 
character of metallic money, and permitted it to circulate at a 
different price from the paper currency. Afterall these petitions, 
it was insisted that the several measures proposed should be put 
to the vote.” A motion was made for voting forthwith the prin- 
ciple of the establishment of an extraordinary tribunal. Some de- 
puties opposed it. Lanjuinais spoke, and insisted that, if they 
were absolutely required to sanction the iniquity of a tribunal 
without appeal, they ought at least to confine this calamity to 
the single department of Paris. Guadet and Valazé made vain 
efforts to support Lanjuinais. They were brutally interrupted by 
the Mountain. Some deputies even demanded that this tribunal 
should bear the name of revolutionary. But the Convention, 
without permitting further discussion, decreed the establishment 
of an extraordinary criminal tribunal to try, without appeal and 
without reference to the court of cassation, conspirators and 
counter-revolutionists ; and directed its committee of legislation 
to present to it on the following day a plan of organization, 
Immediately after this decree, a second was passed, which im~ — 
posed an extraordinary war-tax on the rich; also, a third, appoint- 
ing forty-one commissions, of two deputies each, authorized to 
repair to the departments to hasten the recruiting by all possible 
means, to disarm those who should not go, to cause suspicious 
persons to be apprehended, to take horses kept for luxury, in 
short, to exercise there the most absolute dictatorship. To these 
measures were added others. The exhibitions of the colleges 
were in future to be conferred only on the sons of those who 
should join the armies. All bachelors holding situations in the 
public offices were to be replaced by fathers of families, and 
arrest for debt was to be abolished. The right to make a will 
had been annulled some days before. All these measures were 
adopted at the instigation of Danton, who thoroughly under- 
stood the art of attaching interests to the cause of the Revolu- 
tion. 
The Jacobins, satisfied with this day, hastened to their club 
to applaud themselves for the zeal which they had displayed, 
for the manner in which they had filled the tribunes, and for the 
imposing assemblage presented by the close ranks of the 
Mountain. They recommended to each other to persevere, and. 
to be all present at the sitting of the following day, at which 
the extraordinary tribunal was to be organized. Robespierre, 
said they, had given a strict injunction to this effect. Still they 
were not content with what they had obtained. One of them 
proposed to draw up a petition, demanding the renewal of the 
committees and the administration, the apprehension of all func- 
tionaries at the very moment of their dismissal from office, and. 
that of all the administrators of the posts, and counter-revolu- 
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tionary journalists. It was proposed to draw up the petition on 
the spot; but the president objected that the society could not 
perform any collective act, and it was therefore agreed to seek 
some other place for meeting in the character of mere petitioners. 
They then spread themselves over Paris. Tumult reigned in 
that city. About a hundred persons, the usual promoters of all 
the disturbances, headed by Lasouski, had repaired to the 
office of Gorsas, the journalist, armed with swords and /pistols, 
and had broken in pieces his presses. Gorsas had fled ;. but he 
would not have escaped, had he not defended himself with great 
courage and presence of mind. . They had paid a like visit to 
the publisher of the Chronique, and also ravaged his printing- 
office. 

The next day threatened to be still more stormy. It was Sun- 
day. A dinner was provided at the section of Halle-au-Blé, as an 
entertainment to the recruits who were going off to the army: the 
want of occupation of the populace, together with the excitement 
of the festivity, might lead to the worst projects. The hall of the 
Convention was as full as on the preceding day. In the tribunes 
and at the Mountain the ranks were equally close, and equally 
threatening. The discussion opened upon various matters of 
detail. A letter from Dumouriez was then taken into considera- 
tion. Robespierre supported the propositions of the general, 
and insisted that Lanoue and Stengel, both commanding in the 
advanced guard at the time of the late rout, should be placed 
under accusation. ‘The accusation was immediately decreed. 
The next business brought forward, was the despatch of the 
deputies who were to be the commissioners for the recruiting. 
Their votes, however, being required for ensuring the establish- 
ment of the extraordinary tribunal, it was resolved that it should 
be organized in the course of the day, and that the commissioners 
should be sent off on the morrow. Cambacérés* immediately 


* “Jean Jacques Regis Cambacérés was born in 1753, at Montpellier, of 
an ancient family of lawyers. At the commencement of the Revolution, he 
received several public offices, and in 1792 became a member of the Conven- 
tion, In 1793 he declared Louis XVI. guilty, but disputed the right of the 
Convention to judge him, and voted for his provisory arrest, and in case of a 
hostile invasion, for his death. As a member of the committee of public 
safety, Cambacérés reported the treason of Dumouriez. After the fall of the 
Terrorists, he entered into the council of Five Hundred, where he presented 
a new plan for a civil code, which became subsequently the foundation of the 
Code Napoleon. On the 18th Brumaire, he was chosen second consul, and 
after Bonaparte had ascended the throne, was appointed arch-chancellor of 
the empire. In 1808 he was created Duke of Parma. On the approach of 
the Allies in 1814, he followed the government, whence he sent his consent 
to the emperor’s abdication. On the return of Napoleon, in the following 
year, he was made president of the House of Peers, and on the emperor’s 
second downfall, was banished, and went to live at Brussels. In 1818 the 
King permitted him to return to Paris, where he lived afterwards as a private 
individual, and died in 1824.’—Encyclopedia Americana. E. 

“ The Consul Cambacérés received company every Tuesday and Saturday, 


and no other house in Paris could stand a comparison with his hotel. He 
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moved for the organization both of the extraordinary tribunal 
and of the ministry. Buzot then rushed to the tribune, but 
was interrupted by violent murmurs. ‘These murmurs,” he 
exclaimed, “ teach me what I already knew, that there is courage 
in opposing the despotism which is preparing for us.” Renewed 
murmurs arose. He continued: cclaite you up my life, but I 
am determined to rescue my memory from dishonour, by opposing 
the despotism of the National Convention. People desire that 
you should combine in your hands all the powers.”—“ You ought 
to act, not prate,” exclaimed a voice. ‘“ You are right,”’ replied 
Buzot; “the public writers of the monarchy also said that it 
was necessary to act, and that consequently the despotic govern- 
ment of one was better ” A fresh noise was raised. Con- 
fusion prevailed in the Assembly. At length it was agreed to 
adjourn the organization of the ministry, and to attend for the 
moment to the extraordinary tribunal alone. The report of the 
committee was asked for. That report was not yet ready, and the 
sketch which had been agreed upon was demanded in its stead. 
It was read by Robert Lindet, who at the same time deplored 
its severity. The provisions proposed by him, in a tone of the 
deepest sorrow, were these: The tribunal shall consist of nine 
judges, appointed by the Convention, independent of all forms, 
acquiring conviction by any means, divided into two ever-per- 
manent sections. prosecuting by desire of the Convention, or 
directly, those who, by their conduct or the manifestation of 


was a consummate epicure, had great conversational powers, and the inci- 
dents of his narratives acquired novelty and grace from the turn of his lan- 
guage, I may be allowed to call him an honest man, for, looking round on 
all his equals in power, I have never found one of such absolute good faith 
and probity. His figure was extraordinarily ugly, as well as unique. The 
slow and regular step, the measured cadence of accentuation, the very look, 
which was three times as long as another’s to arrive at its object ;—all was 
in admirable keeping with the long person, long nose, long chin, and the 
yellow skin, which betrayed not the smallest symptoms that any matter in- 
clining to sanguine circulated beneath its cellular texture. The same con- 
sistency pervaded his dress ; and when demurely promenading the galleries of 
the Palais Royal, then the Palais Egalité, the singular cut and colour of his 
embroidered coat ; his ruffles at that time'so uncommon ; his short breeches, 
silk stockings, shoes polished with English blacking, and fastened with gold 
buckles, his old-fashioned wig and queue, and his well-appointed and well- 
placed three-cornered hat, produced altogether a most fantastic effect. The 
members of his household, by their peculiarities of dress, served as accessories 
to the picture. Cambacérés went every evening to the theatre, and after- 
wards seldom failed to make his appearance with his suite, all in full cos- 
tume, either in the gardens of the Tuileries or of the Palais Egalité, where 
every thing around exhibited the most ludicrous contrast to this strange 
- group.”—Duchess d’Abrantes. E. ; : , ; ; 

“ Cambacérés, who was an inveterate epicure, did not believe it possible 
that a good government could exist without good dinners ; and his glory 
(for every man has his own particular hobby) was to know that the luxuries 
of his table were the subject of eulogy throughout Paris, and even Europe. 
A banquet which commanded general suffrage was to him a Marengo.”— 
Bourrienne. -E. 
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their opinions, shall have endeavoured to mislead the people, 
those who, by the places which they held under the old 
government, remind us of the prerogatives usurped by the 
despots. ‘ 

On the reading of this horrible project, applauses burst forth 
on the left, and a violent agitation ensued on the right. “ Better 
die,” exclaimed Vergniaud, “ than consent to the establishment 
of this Venetian inquisition !’—“ The people,” replied Amar, 
“ must have either this measure of salvation or insurrection,.”— 
“ My attachment to the revolutionary power,” said Cambon, 
“is sufficiently known; but if the people have made a wrong 
choice in the elections, we too might make a wrong choice in 
the appointment of these nine judges, and then they would be 
insupportable tyrants whom we should have set up over our- 
selves !”— This tribunal,” exclaimed Duhera, “ is still too good 
for villains and counter-revolutionists |’? The tumult continued, 
and time was wasted in threats, abuse, and all sorts of cries. 
“ We will have it so,” shouted some. “ We will not have it so,” 
replied others. Barrére demanded juries, and forcibly insisted 
on the necessity forthem. Turreau moved that they should be 
selected from Paris, Boyer-Fonfréde from the whole extent of 
the republic, because the new tribunal would have to judge of 
crimes committed in the departments, in the armies, and every 
where. The day was far advanced, and night already coming 
on. Gensonné, the president, gave a summary of the different 
propositions, and was preparing to put them to the vote. The 
Assembly, worn out with fatigue, seemed ready to yield to so 
much violence. The members of the Plain began to retire, and 
the Mountain, in order to complete the work of intimidation, 
insisted that the votes should be given viva voce. “ Yes,” cried 
Feraud* indignantly, “ yes, let us vote vivd voce, to make known 
to the world the men who want to murder innocence under the 
shadow of the law!” This vehement apostrophe rallied the 


* « Feraud, deputy to the Convention, voted for the death of Louis XVL ; 
and when the commune of Paris desired that the Girondins should be tried, 
he proposed declaring that they had not forfeited the confidence of the 
Assembly. These sentiments would have involved him in their ruin, had he 
not been saved by a mission to the army of the Western Pyrenees, where, he 
received a wound in charging at the head of the columns. Being returned 
again to the Convention, he became a partisan of Barras, and assisted him in 
turning the armed force against Robespierre and his faction. When the 
revolt happened in 1795, he showed more courage than any of the other 
deputies, in opposing the Terrorists at the moment when they forced the 
entrance of the hall ; but he became the victim of his valour, for after having 
been abused by the crowd, he received a pistol-shot in his breast, at the time 
when he was endeavouring to repulse several men who were making towards. 
the president. His body was immediately seized and dragged into an adjoin- 
ing passage, where his head was cut off, fixed on the top of a pike, and 
brought into the hall to the president Boissy d’Anglas, to terrify him as well 
~ as the rest of the representatives. Feraud was born in the valley of the 
Daure, at the foot of the Pyrenees."—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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right side and the centre, and, contrary to all appearance, the 
majority declared: 1. There shall be juries; 2. Those juries 
shall be taken in equal number in the’ departments ; 3. They 
shall be appointed by the Convention. 

After the adoption of these three propositions, Gensonné 
thought it right to grant an hour’s respite to the Assembly, which 
was overwhelmed with fatigue. The deputies rose to retire. “I 
summon the good citizens to keep their places!” cried Danton. 
At the sound of that terrible voice, every one resumed his seat. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “is it at the moment when Miranda 
may be beaten, and Dumouriez, taken in the rear, may be 
obliged to lay down his arms, that you think of deserting your 
post !* It behoves us to complete the enactment of those extra- 
ordinary laws destined to overawe your internal enemies. They 
must be arbitrary, because it is impossible to render them pre- 
cise ; because, terrible though they be, they will be preferable 
to the popular executions which now, as in September, would 
be the consequence of the delay of justice. After this tribunal, 
you must organize an energetic executive power, which shall be 
in immediate contact with you, and be able to set in mption all 
your means in men and in money. To-day, then, the extraordi- 
nary tribunal, to-morrow the executive power, and the next 
day the departure of your commissioners for the departments. 
People may calumniate me if they please ; but, let my memory 
perish, so the republic be saved.” 

Notwithstanding this vehement exhortation, an adjournment 
for an hour was granted, and the deputies went to take indis- 
pensably necessary rest. It was about seven o’clock in the 
evening. The idleness of the Sunday, the dinner given to the 
recruits, the question discussed in the Assembly, all tended to 
increase the popular agitation. Without any plot concerted 
beforehand, as the Girondins believed, the mere disposition of 
people’s minds urged them on to a stirring scene. The Jacobins 
were assembled. Bentabole had hastened thither to make his 
report of the sitting of the Convention, and to complain of the 
patriots, who had not been so energetic on that as on the pre- 
ceding day. The general council of the commune was likewise 
sitting. The sections, forsaken by the peaceable citizens, were 
given up to the influence of furious men, who were passing in- 
flammatory resolutions. In that of the Quatre-Nations, eighteen 
frantic persons had decided that the department of the Seine 
ought at this moment to exercise the sovereignty, and that the 
electoral body of Paris ought immediately to assemble, in order 
to clear the National Convention of those unfaithful deputies 
who were conspiring with the enemies of the Revolution. The 
same resolution had been adopted at the club of the Cordeliers ; 


* It was not known at this moment that Dumouriez had quitted Holland 
to return to the Meuse. 
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and a deputation of the section and of the club was proceeding 
at that moment to communicate it to the commune. According 
to the usual practice in all commotions, rioters were running to 
direct the barriers to be closed. : 

At this same instant, the cries of an infuriated populace re- 
sounded in the streets. The recruits, who had dined at the Halle- 
au-Blé, filled with fury and wine, armed with pistols and swords, 
advanced towards the hall of the Jacobins singing atrocious 
songs. They arrived there just as Bentabole was concluding his 
report of the sitting of the day. On reaching the door, they 
demanded permission to file off through the hall. They passed 
through it amidst applause. “ Citizens,” said one of them, 
addressing the Assembly, ‘ at the moment when the country 1s 
in danger, the conquerors of the 10th of August are rising to 
exterminate its enemies abroad and at home.”—“ Yes,” replied 
Collot-d’Herbois, the president, “ in spite of intriguers, we will 
together with you save liberty.” Desfieux then spoke. He said 
that Miranda was a creature of Petion, and that he was betraying 
the country ; and that Brissot had caused war to be declared 
against England in order to ruin France. ‘ There is but one 
way left to save ourselves, “continued he; “ that is to get rid of 
all these traitors, to put all the appellants under arrest at their 
own homes, and let the people elect other deputies in their 
stead.” A man in military dress, stepping forth from the crowd 
which had just filed off, insisted that arrest was not sufficient, 
and that the people ought to take vengeance. ‘“ What is invi- 
olability ?” cried he. ‘I trample it under foot.”...As he 
uttered these words, Dubois-Crancé* arrived and opposed these 
propositions. His resistance occasioned a frightful tumult. It 
was proposed that they should divide into two columns, one of 
which should go and fetch their Cordelier brethren, while the 
other should proceed to the Convention, file off through the 
hall, and intimate to the Assembly all that was required of it. 
There was some hesitation in deciding upon the departure, but 
the tribunes took possession of the hall, the lights were extin- 
guished, the agitators carried their point, and two corps were 
formed for the purpose of proceeding to the Convention and the 
Cordeliers. : : 

At this moment the wife of Louvet, who had lodgings in the 
Rue St. Honoré, near the Jacobins, hearing the vociferations 
which proceeded from that place, went thither to ascertain what 


* «E.L. A. Dubois-Crancé entered into the King’s musqueteers, and 
became lieutenant of the marshals of France. In 1792 he was chosen deputy 
to the Convention, and on the King’s trial, opposed the appeal to the people, 
and voted for his death. In the following year he was chosen president of 
the Convention, and entered into the committee of public safety. He con- 
tributed to the fall of the Girondins, and afterwards to that of Robespierre 
and the Terrorists. In 1799 the Directory raised him to the administration 
of the war department, in the place of Bernadotte.. Dubois de Crancé died 
in 1805 at an estate to which he had retired.” —Biographie Moderne. E. 
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was going forward. Having witnessed this scene, she hastened 
to apprize Louvet* of it. He, with many other members of the 
right side, had left the sitting of the Convention, where it was 
said they were to be assassinated. Louvet, armed as people 
generally went at that time, and favoured by the darkness of 
night, ran from house to house to warn his friends, and to desire 
them to meet in a retired place, where they might be safe from 
the attacks of murderers. He found them at the house of Petion 
quietly deliberating upon the decrees to be passed. He strove to 
communicate to them his alarm, but could not disturb the equa- 
nimity of the unimpassioned Petion, who, looking up at the sky, 
and seeing the rain falling, drily observed: “There will be 
nothing to-night.” A rendezvous was, nevertheless, appointed, 
and one of the deputies, named Kervelegan, posted off, at full 
speed, to the barracks of the Brest battalion to desire that it 
might be got under arms. Meanwhile, the ministers, having no 
force at their disposal, knew not what means to take for defend- 
ing the Convention and themselves, for they too were threatened. 
The Assembly, struck with consternation, anticipated a terrible 
dénouement ; and, at every noise, at every shout, it fancied itself 
on the point of being stormed by murderers. Forty members 
only were left on the right side, and fully expected an attack to 
be made on their lives. They had arms and held their pistols in 
readiness. They had agreed among themselves to rush upon the 
Mountain at the first movement, and despatch as many of its 
members as they could. The tribunes and the Mountain were 
in the same attitude, and both sides looked forward to an awful 
and sanguinary catastrophe. a, 

But audacity had not yet reached such a pitch as to carry 
into effect a 10th of -August against the Convention. This was 
but a preliminary scene, only a 20th of June. The commune 
durst not favour a movement for which people’s minds were not 
sufficiently prepared; nay it was very sincerely indignant at it. 
The mayor, when the two deputations of the Cordeliers and the 
Quatre-Nations presented themselves, refused to listen to them. 
Complaisant to the Jacobins, he was certainly no friend to the 
Girondins, nay, he might perhaps wish for their downfall, but 
he had reason to regard a commotion as dangerous. He was, 
moreover, like Petion on the 20th of June and the 10th of 
August, deterred by the illegality, and wanted violence to be 


. * The following spirited sketch of this distinguished Girondin is from the 
pen of one who knew him well: “ Louvet is ill-looking, little, weakly, short- 
sighted, and slovenly. He seems a mere nobody to the generality, who do not 
observe the dignity of his brow, and the fire which animates his eyes, at the 
expression of any great truth. Men of letters are acquainted with his pretty 
novels, but politics owe more important obligations to him. It is impossible 
to have more wit, less affectation, and more simplicity than Louvet. Cou- 
rageous as a lion, simple as a child, a feeling man, a good citizen, a vigorous 
writer, he in the tribune can make Catiline tremble; he can dine with the 
Graces, and sup with Bachaumont.”—Madame Roland, E. 
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done to him to make him yield. He therefore repulsed the two 
deputations. Hebert and Chaumette, the procureurs of the 
commune, supported him. Orders were sent to keep the bar- 
riers open; an address to the sections was drawn up and 
‘ another to the Jacobins, to bring them back to order. Santerre 
made a most energetic speech to the commune, and inveighed 
against those who demanded a new insurrection. He said that, 
the tyrant being overthrown, this second insurrection could be 
directed only against the people, who at present reigned alone ; 
that, if there were bad deputies, they ought to endure them, as 
they had endured Maury and Cazalés; that Paris was not all 
France, and was obliged to accept the deputies of the depart- 
ments; that, as for the minister at war, if he had displaced 
officers, he had a right to do so, since he was responsible for his 
agents. .... As for Paris, a few silly and mistaken men fan- 
cied that they could govern, and wanted to disorganize every 
thing: that finally, he should call out the force, and reduce the 
evil-disposed to order. 
Beurnonville, for his part, his hotel being surrounded, got 
over the wall of his garden, collected as many people as he 
could, put himself at the head of the Brest battalion, and over- 
awed the agitators. The section of the Quatre-Nations, the 
Cordeliers, and the Jacobins, returned to their respective places. 
Thus the resistance of the commune, the conduct of Santerre, 
the courage of Beurnonville and the men of Brest, perhaps also 
the heavy rain that was fallmg, prevented the insurrection from 
being pushed any farther. Moreover, passion was not yet suf- 
ficiently strong against all that was most noble and most 
generous in the infant republic. Petion, Condorcet, and Verg- 
niaud, were still destined for some time longer to display in the 
Convention their courage, their talents, and their overpowering 
eloquence. The tumult subsided. The mayor, summoned to 
the bar of the Convention, assured it that quiet was restored ; 
and that very night it peaceably completed the decree which 
organized the revolutionary tribunal. This tribunal was to be 
composed of a jury, five judges, a public accuser, and two 
assistants, all appointed by the Convention.* The jurors were to 
be chosen before the month of May, and it was provided that ad 


* “The decree of the Convention was in these terms: ‘There shall be 
established at Paris an Extraordinary Criminal Revolutionary Tribunal. It 
shall take cognizance of every attempt against liberty, equality, the unity, or 
indivisibility of the republic, the internal or external security of the state, of 
all conspiracies tending to the re-establishment of royalty, or hostile to the 
sovereignty of the people, whether the accused are public functionaries, civil 
or military, or private individuals. The members of the jury shall be chosen 
by the Convention ; the judges, the public accuser, the two substitutes, shall 
be named by it ; the tribunal shall decide on the opinion of the majority of 
the jury ; the opinion of the court shall be without appeal ; and the effects 
of the condemned shall be confiscated to the republic.’ ”—History of the Con- 
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interim they might be selected from the department of Paris and 
the four contiguous departments. The jurors were to signify 
their opinions vivd voee. 
- The effect of the occurrences of the 10th of March was to 
excite the indignation of the members of the right side, and to 
cause embarrassment to those of the left side, who were compro- 
mised by premature demonstrations. On all hands this move- 
ment was disavowed as illegal, as an attack upon the national 
representation. Even those who did not disapprove of the idea of 
@ new insurrection condemned this as ill managed, and declared 
that they ought to beware of agitators paid by England and the 
emigrants to provoke disturbances. The two sides of the As- 
sembly seemed to concur in establishing this opinion. Both 
entertained the notion of a secret influence, and mutually ac- 
cused each other of being its accomplices. A strange scene 
tended to confirm still more this general opinion. | The section 
Poissonniére, in presenting volunteers, demanded an act of 
accusation against Dumouriez, the general on whom rested for 
the moment all the hopes of the French army. This petition, 
read by the president of the section, was received with a general 
burst of indignation. “He is an aristocrat,” cried one, “ and 
paid by the English.” At the same instant, the flag borne by 
the section being examined, it was perceived with astonishment 
that its riband was white, and that it was surmounted by fleurs- 
de-lis. Shouts of indignation broke forth at this sight. The 
fleurs-de-lis and the riband were torn in pieces, and its place 
supplied by a tricoloured riband, which a female threw from 
the tribunes. Isnard immediately spoke, and demanded an act 
of accusation against the president of that section. More than 
a hundred voices supported this motion, and in this number that 
which attracted most attention was Marat’s, “ This petition,” 
said he, “is a plot; it ought to be read through; you will see 
that it demands the heads of Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné... 
and others. You are aware,” added he, “ what a triumph such 
a massacre would be for our enemies! It would be the destruc- 
tion of the Convention!” .. . Here universal applause inter- 
rupted Marat. He resumed, denounced himself as one of the prin- 
cipal agitators, named Fournier, and demanded his apprehension. 
It was instantly ordered ; the whole affair was referred to the 
committee of general safety; and the Assembly ordered a copy 
of the minutes (procés-verbal) to be sent to Dumouriez, to prove 
to him that, as far as he was concerned, it gave no encourage- 
-ment to the denunciations of calumniators. : 
Young Varlet, a friend and companion of Fournier, hastened 
to the Jacobins to demand justice for his ee cee 
propose to go and set him at liberty. ‘ Fournier, dae e, ae 
not the only person threatened. Lasouski, Desfieux, an ae : 
are in the same predicament. The revolutionary ee ? oe tb 
is just established, will turn against the patriots like that of the 
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10th of August, and the brethren who hear me are not Jacobins 
if they do not follow me.” He was then proceeding to accuse 
Dumouriez, but here an extraordinary agitation pervaded the 
Assembly: the president put on his hat, and said that people 
wanted to ruin the Jacobins. Billaud-Varennes himself ascended 
the tribune, complained of these inflammatory propositions, j usti- 
fied Dumouricz, to whom, he said, he was no friend, but who, 
nevertheless, did his duty, and who had proved that he was 
determined to fight stoutly. He complained of a plan for dis- 
organizing the National Convention by attacks upon it; declared 
Varlet, Fournier, and Desfieux, as highly suspicious, and sup- 
ported the proposal for a purificatory scrutiny, to clear the 
society of all the secret enemies who wished to compromise it, 
The sentiments of Billaud-Varennes were adopted. Satisfactory 
intelligence, such as the rallying of the army by Dumouriez, and 
the acknowledgment of the republic by the Porte, contributed to 
restore complete tranquillity. Thus Marat, Billaud- Varennes, 
and Robespierre, who also spoke in the same spirit, all declared 
themselves against the agitators, and seemed to agree in be- 
lieving that they were in the pay of the enemy. This is an in- 
eontestable proof that there existed no plot secretly formed, as 
the Girondins believed. Had such a plot existed, assuredly 
Billaud-Varennes, Marat, and Robespierre, would have been 
more or less implicated in it; they would have been obliged to 
keep silence, like the left side of the Legislative Assembly after 
the 20th of June, and certainly they could not have demanded 
the apprehension of one of their accomplices. But, in this 
instance, the movement was but the effect of popular agi- 
tation,* and it could have been disavowed, if it had been too 
premature or too unskilfully combined. Besides, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and Billaud-Varennes, though they desired the fall of the 
Girondins, sincerely dreaded the intrigues of foreigners, feared a 
disorganization in presence of the victorious enemy, felt appre- 
hension of the opinions of the departments, were embarrassed by 
the accusations to which these movements exposed them, and 
probably never thought as yet of any thing further than makin 

themselves masters of all the departments of the ministry, of al 
the committees, and driving the Girondins from the government 
without excluding them by violence from the legislature. One 
man alone, and he the least inimical of all to the Girondins 
might nevertheless have been suspected. He had unbounded in- 
fluence over the Cordeliers, the authors of the commotion; he 
had no animosity against the members of the right side, but he 


_ * “Never, through the whole course of the Revolution, did the working- 
classes of Paris rise into tumult and violence, except when driven to it by 
misery and hunger—hunger, the most imperative of wants, which blinds 
the eye and deafens the ear to all other considerations, and ripens the 
fruits sown by an improvident government, despair and revolt !”—Duchess 
d Abrantes. E. 
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disliked their system of moderation, which, in his opinion, re- 
tarded the action of the government. He was bent on having, at 
any price, an extraordinary tribunal and a supreme committee, 
which should exercise an irresistible dictatorship, because he 
was solicitous, above all things, for the success of the Revolu- 
tion; and it is possible that he secretly instigated the agitators 
of the 10th of March, with a view to intimidate the Girondins, 


and to overcome their resistance. It is certain, at least, that he 


did not take the trouble to disavow the authors of the disturb- 
ance, and that, on the contrary, he renewed his urgent demands 
that the government should be organized in a prompt and terrible 
manner. 

Be this as it may, it was agreed that the aristocrats were the 


_ secret instigators of these movements. This every body believed, 


or pretended to believe. Vergniaud, in a speech of persuasive 
eloquence,* in which he denounced the whole conspiracy, sup- 
posed the same thing. He was censured, it is true, by Louvet, 
who would have been pleased to see the Jacobins more directly 
attacked ; but he carried his motion that the first exercise of the 
powers of the extraordinary tribunal should consist in prosecuting 
the authors of the 10th of March. The minister of justice, who 
was required to make a report of the occurrences, declared that. 
he had nowhere discovered the revolutionary committee to which 
they were attributed, that he had perceived nothing but the 
agitation of clubs, and propositions made in a moment of 
enthusiasm. ‘The only more precise circumstance that he had 
detected, was a meeting of some of the members of the Corde- 
liers at the Corraza coffee-house. These members of the Corde- 
liers were Lasouski, Fournier, Gusman, Desfieux, Varlet, the 
usual agitators of the sections. They met after the sittings to 
converse on political topics. Nobody attached any importance 
to this revelation; and, as deep-laid plots were presumed, the 
meeting of so few subordinate persons at the Corraza coffee- 
house appeared merely ridiculous. 

Such was the state of things when Dumouriez, on his return 
from Holland, rejoined his army at Louvain. We have seen him 
exerting his authority against the commissioners of the executive 
power, and with all his might opposing Jacobinism, which was 
striving to introduce itself into Belgium. To all these steps he 
added one still bolder, which could not fail to lead him to the 
same point as Lafayette. He wrote on the 12th of March a letter 


* “We are marching,’ exclaimed Vergniaud, ‘from crimes to amnesties, 
and from amnesties to crimes. The great body of citizens are so blinded by 
their frequent occurrence, that they confound these seditious disturbances 
with the grand national movement in favour of freedom ; regard the violence 


_of brigands as the efforts of energetic minds ; and consider robbery itself as 


indispensable for public freedom. Citizens, there is but too much reason to 
dread that the Revolution, like Saturn, will successively devour all its progeny, 
and finally leave only despotism, with all its attendant calamities,’ ”— 
Mignet.- E. 
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to the Convention, in which, recurring to the disorganization of 
the armies produced by Pache and the Jacobins, the decree of 
the 15th of December, and the vexations practised upon the 
Belgians, he imputed all the present evils to the disorganizing 
spirit communicated by Paris to the rest of France, and by 
Visnce to the countries liberated by our armies. This letter, full 
of boldness, and still more of remonstrances, not within the 
province of a general to make, reached the committee of general 
safety at the moment when so many accusations were preferred 
against Dumouriez, and when continual efforts were making to 
maintain him in the popular favour, and to attach him to the 
republic. This letter was kept secret, and Danton was sent to 
prevail upon him to withdraw it. 
_ Dumouriez rallied his army in advance of Louvain, drew 
together his scattered columns, and sent off a corps upon his 
right to guard the Campine, and to connect his operations with 
the rear of the army endangered in Holland. Immediately after- 
wards he determined to resume the offensive, in order to revive 
the confidence of his troops. The Prince of Coburg, after se- 
curing the course of the Meuse from Liege to Maestricht, and 
proceeding beyond that place to St. Trond, had ordered Tirle- 
mont to be occupied by an advanced corps. Dumouriez caused 
that town to be retaken; and, perceiving that the enemy had 
not thought of guarding the important position of Goidsenhoven, 
which commands the whole tract between the two Gettes, he 
despatched thither a few battalions, which made themselves mas- 
ters of it without difficulty. On the following day, March 16th, the 
enemy, desirous of recovering that lost position, attacked it with 
great vigour. Dumouriez, anticipating this, sent reinforcements 
to support it, and was particularly solicitous to raise the spirits 
of his troops by this combat. The Imperialists, being repulsed 
with the loss of seven or eight hundred men, recrossed the Little 
“Gette, and took post between the villages of Neerlanden, Landen, 
Neerwinden, Overwinden, and Racour. The French, emboldened 
by this advantage, placed themselves, on their side, in front of 
Tirlemont, and in several villages. situated on the left of the 
Little Gette, which became the boundary-line of the two 
armies, : 
Dumouriez now resolved to fight a pitched battle, and this 
intention was as judicious as it was bold. Methodical warfare 
was not suited to his, as yet, almost undisciplined troops. He 
was anxious to confer lustre on our arms, to give confidence to 
the Convention, to attach the Belgians to himself, to bring the 
enemy back beyond the Meuse, to fix him there for a time, and 
then to fly once more to Holland, to penetrate into one of the 
capitals of the coalition and carry revolution into it. To these 
projects Dumouriez added, as he asserts, the re-establishment of 
the constitution of 1791, and the overthrow of the demagogues, 
with the assistance of the Dutch and of his army: but this 
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addition is false on this occasion, as at the moment when he was 
on the Moerdyk. All that was judicious, possible, and true, in 
his plan related to the recovery of his influence, the re-esta- 
blishing of our arms, and the following up of his military pro- 
Jects after gaining a victory. The reviving ardour of his army, 
his military position, all inspired him with a well-founded hope 
of success. Besides, it was necessary to risk much in his situation 
and it would be wrong to hesitate. 

Our army was spread over a front of two leagues, and bordered 
the little Gette from Neer-Heylissen to Leaw. Dumouriez re- 
solved to operate a rotatory movement, which should bring back 
the enemy between Leaw and St. Trond. His left was sup- 
ported on the Leaw as on a pivot; his right was to turn by 
Neer-Heylissen, Racour, and Landen, and to oblige the Austrians 
to fall back before it to St. Trond. For this purpose it would 
be necessary to cross the Little Gette, to climb its steep banks, 
to take Leaw, Orsmaél, Neerwinden, Overwinden, and Racour. 
The last three villages, facing our right, which was to pass 
through them in its rotatory movement, formed the principal 
point of attack. Dumouriez, dividing his right into three co- 
lumns, under the command of Valence, directed them to pass the 
Gette at the bridge of Neer-Heylissen. One was to rash upon 
the enemy, the other to advance briskly upon the elevated knoll 
of Middelwinden, to dash down from that height upon the village 
of Overwinden, and to take possession of it; while the third was 
to attack the village of Neerwinden by its right. The centre, 
under the Duke of Chartres, composed of two columns, was to 
cross by the bridge of Esemaél, to pass through Laer, and 
attack in front Neerwinden already threatened on its first flank 
by the third column. Lastly, the left, under the command of 
Miranda, was to divide into two or three columns, to occupy 
Leaw and Orsmaél, and to maintain its ground there, while the 
centre and the right, marching on after the victory, should effect 
the rotatory movement which was the object of the battle. 
_ These arrangements were determined upon in the evening of 
the 17th. Next day, the 18th, at nine in the morning, the whole 
army broke up in order, and with ardour. The Gette was 
crossed at all the points. Miranda sent Champmorin to occupy 
Leaw, and he himself took Orsmaél and opened a cannonade upon 
the enemy, who had retired to the heights of Halle, and strongly 
intrenched himself there. The object was attained on this point. 
In the centre and on the right, the movement was effected at the 
same hour. The two parts of the army passed through Elissem, 
Esemaél, Neer-Heylissen, and, in spite of a galling fire, climbed 
with great courage the steep heights bordering the Gette. The 
column of the extreme right passed through Racour, entered 
the plain, and, instead of extending itself there, as it had been 
ordered, committed the blunder of turning back to Overwin- 
den, in quest of the enemy. The second column of the right, 
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after having been retarded in its march, rushed with heroic 
impetuosity upon the elevated knoll of Middelwinden, and drove 
the Imperialists from it; but, instead of establishing itself there 
in force, it merely passed on and took possession of Overwinden. 
The third column entered Neerwinden, and, in consequence of a 
misunderstanding, committed another blunder, that of extending 
itself too soon beyond the village, and thereby running the risk 
of being driven out of it by a return of the Imperialists. The 
French army had nevertheless nearly attained its object: but 
the Prince of Coburg, having at the outset been guilty of the 
fault of not attacking our troops at the moment when they were 
crossing the Gette and climbing its steep banks, repaired it by 
giving a general order to resume the abandoned positions. A 
superior force was advancing upon our left against Miranda. 
Clairfayt taking advantage of the faults committed on our side 
—inasmuch as the first column had not persisted in attackin 
him, the second had not established itself on the knoll of Mid- 
delwinden, and the third and the two composing the centre had 
crowded themselves confusedly into Neerwinden—crossed the 
plain of Landen, retook Racour, the knoll of Middelwinden, 
Overwinden, and Neerwinden. 

At this moment the French were in a perilous position. 
Dislodged from all the pots which they had occupied, driven 
back to the margin of the heights, attacked on their right, 
cannonaded on their front by a superior artillery, threatened 
by two corps of cavalry, and having a river in their rear, 
they might have been destroyed, and this would certainly have 
happened, had the enemy, instead of directing the greater part 
of his force upon their left, pushed their centre and their right 
more vigorously. Dumouriez hastened up to this threatened 
point, rallied his columns, caused the knoll of Middelwindén 
to be retaken, and then proceeded upon Neerwinden, which 
had already been twice taken by the French,’ and twice ‘re- 
taken by the Imperialists. Dumouriez entered it for the 
third time, after a horrible carnage. This unfortunate village 
was choked up with men and horses, and, in the confusion of 
the attack, our troops had crowded together there in the utmost 
disorder. Dumouriez, aware of the danger, abandoned this 
spot, encumbered with human carcasses, and re-formed his co- 
lumns at some distance from the village. There, surrounding 
himself with artillery, he prepared to maintain his grouud on 
the field of battle. At this moment, two columns of cavalry 
rushed upon him, one from Neerwinden, the other from Over- 
winden. Valence met the first at the head of the French cavalry, 
charged it with impetuosity, repulsed it, and, covered with 
glorious wounds, was obliged to relinquish his command to the 
Duke de Chartres. General Thouvenot coolly received the - 
second, and suffered it to advance into the midst of our infantry, 
which he directed to open its ranks; he then suddenly ordered a 
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double discharge of grape and musketry, which cut up and 
nearly annihilated the imperial cavalry, who had advanced 
close to the muzzles of the guns. Dumouriez thus remained 
master of the field of battle, and established himself there for 
the aes of completing his rotatory movement on the follow- 
ing day. 

The conflict had been sanguinary, but the most difficult part 
of the business seemed to be accomplished. The left, established 
ever since the morning at Leaw and Orsmaél, was not likely to 
have any thing more to do; and, the fire having ceased at two 
in the afternoon, Dumouriez conceived that it had maintained its 
ground. He considered himself as victorious, since he occupied 
the whole field of battle. Meanwhile, night approached; the 
right and-the centre kindled their fires, but no officer had yet 
come from Miranda to inform Dumouriez of what was passing 
on his left flank, He then began to entertain doubts, which 
soon grew into alarm. He set out on horseback with two 
officers and two attendants, and found the village of Laer 
abandoned, by Dampierre, who commanded under the Duke de 
Chartres one of the columns of the centre. Dumouriez there 
learned that the left, in utter confusion, had recrossed the Gette, 
and fled to Tirlemont ; and that Dampierre, finding himself then 
uncovered, had fallen back to the post which he occupied in the 
morning before the battle. He set.out at full speed, accompanied 
by his two servants and the two officers, narrowly escaped being 
taken by the Austrian hulans, arrived about midnight at Tirle- 
mont, and found Miranda, who had fallen back two leagues 
from the field of battle, and whom Valence, conveyed thither in 
consequence of his wounds, was in vain persuading to advance. 
Miranda, having entered Orsmaél in the morning, had been at- 
tacked at the moment when the Imperialists retook all their 
positions. The greatest part of the enemy’s force had advanced 
upon his wing, which, partly composed of the national volun- 
teers, had dispersed and fled to Tirlemont. Miranda had 
been hurried along, and had not had either time or power to 
rally his men, though Miaczinsky had come to his aid with a 
body of fresh troops; he had not even thought to acquaint the 
commander-in-chief of the circumstance. As for Champmorin, 
placed at Leaw with the last column, he had maintained himself 
_ there till evening, and had not thought of returning to Bingen, 
his point of departure, till towards the close of the day. 

The French army thus found itself separated, one part in rear 
of the Gette, the other in front; and if the enemy, less intimi- 
dated by so obstinate an action, had thought of following up his 
advantages, he might have cut our line, annihilated our right, 
‘encamped at Neerwinden, and put to flight the left, which had 
“already fallen back. Dumouriez, undismayed, coolly resolved 
‘upon retreat, and next morning prepared to execute his inten- 
tion. For this purpose he took upon himself the command. of 
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Miranda’s wing, endeavoured to inspire it with some courage, 
and was desirous to push it forward, in order to keep the enemy 
in check on the left of the line, while the centre and right, com- 
mencing their retreat, should attempt to recross the Gette.. 
Luckily, Dampierre, who had recrossed the Gette on the same 
day with a column of the centre, supported the movement of 
Dumouriez, and conducted himself with equal skill and courage. 
Dumouriez, still in the midst of his battalions, supported them,’ 
and resolved to lead them to the height of Wommersem, which 
they had occupied the evening before the battle. The Austrians 
had since placed batteries there, and kept up a destructive fire 
from that point. Dumouriez put himself at the head of his dis- 
heartened soldiers, and made them sensible that it was better to 
attempt the attack than to receive a continued fire; that they 
would be quit for one charge, which would be much less galling 
to them than this dead immobility in presence of an overwhelm-: 
ing artillery. Twice he prevailed upon them, and twice they 
halted, as if discouraged by the remembrance of the preceding 
day; but, while they bore with heroic constancy the fire from 
the heights of Wommersem, they had not that much more easy 
courage to charge with the bayonet. At this moment a ball 
struck the general’s horse. He was thrown down and covered 
with mould. His terrified soldiers were ready to flee at this 
sight; but he rose with extreme agility, mounted another horse, 
and continued to keep them on the field of battle. 

The Duke de Chartres was meanwhile effecting the retreat of 
the right and half of the centre. Conducting his four columns 
with equal skill aud intrepidity, he coolly retired before a for- 
midable enemy, and crossed the three bridges of the Gette 
without sustaining any loss. Dumouriez then drew back his left 
wing, as well as Dampierre’s column, and returned to the posi- 
tions of the preceding day, in presence of an enemy filled with 
admiration of his masterly retreat. On the 19th the army found 
itself, as on the 17th, between Hackendoven and Goidsenhoven, 
but with a loss of four thousand killed, with a desertion of more 
than ten thousand fugitives, who were already hurrying towards 
the interior, and with the discouragement of a lost battle.* 

Dumouriez, consumed by vexation, agitated by conflicting 
sentiments, sometimes thought of combating the Austrians to 
the last extremity, and sometimes of destroying the faction of 
the Jacobins, to whom he attributed the disorganization and the 
reverses of his army. In the height of his spleen, he inveighed 


* “The position of the French commander was now extremely critical. 
His volunteers left their colours on the first serious reverses; and whole 
companies and battalions, with their arms and baggage, went .off in a bod: 
towards the French frontier, spreading dismay over all the roads leading to 
France. The French troops are the best in the world to advance and gain 
conquests, but they have not, till inured by discipline and experience, the 
steadiness requisite to preserve them.”—Alison. E, ware 
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bitterly against the tyranny of Paris, and his expressions re- 
eated by his staff, were circulated throughout the whole army. 
hough under the influence of a singular confusion of mind, he 
did not lose the coolness necessary for a retreat; and he made 
the best dispositions for occupying Belgium for a considerable - 
time by means of the fortresses, if he should be obliged to eva- 
cuate it with his armies. In consequence, he ordered General 
d’Harville to throw a strong garrison into the citadel of Namur, 
and to maintain himself there with one division. He sent 
General Ruault to Antwerp to collect the twenty thousand men 
belonging to the expedition against Holland, and to guard the 
Scheldt, while strong garrisons should occupy Breda and Ger- 
truydenburg. His aim was thus to form a semicircle of for- 
tresses, passing through Namur, Mons, Tournay, Courtrai, Ant- 
werp, Breda, and Gertruydenburg; to place himself in the 
centre of this semicircle, and await the reinforcements necessary 
for acting more energetically. On the 22d, he was engaged 
before Louvain in an action of position with the Imperialists, 
which was as serious as that of Goidsenhoven, and cost them as 
many men. 
_ In the evening he had an interview with Colonel Mack,* 
an officer of the enemy, who exercised great influence over 
the operations of the allies, from the reputation which he 
enjoyed in Germany. They agreed not to fight any more deci- 
sive battles, to follow one another slowly and in good order, 
and to spare the blood of the soldiers, and the countries which 
were the theatre of the war. This kind of armistice most 
favourable to the French, who would have dispersed had they 
been briskly attacked, was also perfectly suited to the timid 
system of the coalition, which, after having recovered the Meuse, 
meant to attempt nothing decisive before the reduction of 
Mayence. Such was the first negotiation of Dumouriez with 
the enemy. The politeness of Colonel Mack and his winning? 
manners might have disposed the deeply-agitated mind of the 
general to have recourse to foreign aid. He began to perceive no 
prospect in the career which he was pursuing. If, a few months 
before, he foresaw success, glory, and influence, in command- 
ing the French armies, and if this hope rendered him more in- 
dulgent towards revolutionary violence; now, beaten, stripped of 


* “ Charles, Baron von Mack, an Austrian general, was born in Franconia 
in 1752. On leaving college, his inclination led him to enlist asa private in 
a regiment of dragoons ; and in the war with Turkey he obtained a captain’s 
commission, On the occurrence of war with France, Mack was appointed 
quartermaster-general of the army of Prince Coburg, and directed the opera- 
tions of the campaign of 1793. In 1797 he succeeded the Archduke Charles 
in the command of the army of the Rhine. In 1804 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the Tyrol, Dalmatia, and Italy. In the following year 
Napoleon forced him to retreat beyond the Danube, and to submit to the 
famous capitulation of Ulm. Mack died in obscurity in the year 1828,"— 
Encyclopedia Americana, E, 
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his popularity, and attributing the disorganization of his army to 
this same violence, he viewed with horror the disorders which he 
might formerly have regarded only with indifference. Bred in 
courts; having seen with his own eyes how strongly-organized a 
_ machine is requisite to ensure the durability of a state, he could 
not conceive that insurgent citizens were adequate to an opera~ 
tion so complicated as that of government. In such a situation, 
- if general, at once an administrator and a warrior, holds the 
power in his hands, he can scarcely fail to conceive the idea of 
employing it to put an end to the disorders which haunt his 
thoughts and even threaten his person. 

Dumouriez was bold enough to conceive such an idea; and, 
having no further prospect of serving the Revolution by victories, 
he thought of forming another for himself, by brmging back this 
revolution tothe constitution of 1791,and reconciling it at this price 
with all Europe. In this plan, a king would have been required, 
and men were of so little importance to Dumouriez, that he did» 
not care much about the choice. He was charged at that time 
with a design to place the house of Orleans on the throne. 
What led to this surmise was his affection for the Duke de 
Chartres, to whom he had contrived to give the most brilliant 
part in the army. But this proof was ‘very insignificant, for the 
young duke had deserved all that he had obtained, and besides, 
there was nothing in his conduct. that demonstrated a concert 
with Dumouriez. 

Another consideration generally prevailed, namely. that at 
the moment there was no other possible choice, in case of 
the creation of a new dynasty. The son of the deceased 
King was too young, and besides, regicide did not admit of so 
prompt a reconciliation with the dynasty. The uncles were 
in a state of hostility, and there remained but the branch of 
Orleans, as much compromised in the Revolution as the Jaco- 
bins themselves, and alone capable of dispelling all the fears of 
the revolutionists. Ifthe agitated mind of Dumouriez was de-~ 
cided in its choice, it could not then have made any other; and it 
was these considerations which caused him to be accused of an 
intention to seat the Orleans family on the throne. He denied 
it after his emigration, but this interested denial proves nothing, 
and he is no more to be believed on this point, than in regard to 
the anterior date which he has pretended to give, to his plans. 
He meant, in fact, to assert that he had long been thinking of 
revolting against the Jacobins ; but this assertion is false. It 
was not till then, that is, till the career of success was closed 
against him, that he thought of opening to himself another. In 
this scheme were blended personal resentment, mortification on. 
account of his reverses, and lastly, a sincere but tardy indigna= 
tion against the endless disorders which he now foresaw without 
any illusion. <p 


On the 22nd, he found at Louvain Danton and Lacroix, Who 
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came to call him to account for the letter written on the 12th of 
March to the Convention, and kept secret by the committee of 
general safety. Danton, with whom he sympathized, hoped to 
bring him back to calmer sentiments, and to attach him again to 
the common cause. But Dumouriez treated the two commis- 
sioners and Danton himself with great petulance, and even be- 
trayed the most untoward disposition. He broke out into fresh 
complaints against the Convention and the Jacobins, and would 
not retract his letter. He merely consented to add a few words, 
saying that at a future time he would explain himself. Danton 
and Lacroix returned without obtaining from him any concession, 
and left him in the most violent agitation. 

On the 23rd, after a firm resistance during the whole day, 
several corps abandoned their posts, and he was obliged to quit 
Louvain in disorder. Fortunately, the enemy was not aware of 
this movement, and did not avail himself of the opportunity to 
throw our army into complete confusion by pursuing it. Dumous 
riez then separated the troops of the line from the volunteers, 
united the former with the artillery, and composed with thema 
corps @élte of fifteen thousand men, with which he took his 
place in the rear-guard. There, showing himself among his 
soldiers, skirmishing all day along with them, he succeeded in 
giving a firmer attitude to his retreat. He caused Brussels to 
be evacuated in good order, passed through that city on the 
25th, and on the 27th encamped at Ath. ‘There he had fresh 
conferences with Mack, was treated by him with great delicacy 
and respect, and this interview, which had no other object than 
to regulate the details of the armistice, soon changed into a more 
important negotiation. Dumouriez communicated all his resent- 
ments to the foreign colonel, and disclosed to him his plans for 
overthrowing the National Convention. Here, hurried away by 
resentment, excited by the idea of a general disorganization, 
the saviour of France in the Argonne tarnished his glory by 
treating with an enemy, whose ambition ought to have rendered 
all his intentions suspicious, and whose power was then the most 
dangerous for us. In these difficult situations, the man of 
genius has, as we have already observed, but one alternative : 
~ either to retire and to abdicate all influence, that he may not be 
the accomplice of a system of which he disapproves ; or to keep 
aloof from the evil which he cannot prevent, and do one thing, 
and one only, ever moral, ever glorious—labour for the defence 
of his country. | 

Dumouriez agreed with Colonel Mack that there should be a 
suspension of arms between the two armies ; that the Imperialists 
should advance upon Paris, while he should himself march 
thither; that the evacuation of Belgium should be the price of 
this compliance; that the fortress of Condé should be tempo- 
rarily given up as a guarantee; that, in case Dumouriez should 
have occasion for the Austrians, they should be placed at his 
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disposal; that the fortresses should receive garrisons composed 
one half of Imperialists the other of French, but under the com- 
mand of French officers, and that at the peace all the fortresses 
should be restored. Such were the guilty engagements con- 
tracted by Dumouriez with the Prince of Coburg, through the 
medium of Colonel Mack. 

Nothing was yet known in Paris but the defeat of Neerwinden, 
and the successive evacvation of Belgium. ‘The loss of a great 
battle, and a precipitate retreat, concurring with the news which 
had been received from the West, caused there the greatest agi- 
tation. A plot had been discovered at Rennes, and it appeared 
to have been hatched by the English, the Breton gentry, and 
the nonjuring priests. Commotions had already broken out in 
the West, on account of the dearth of provisions and the threat 
of cutting off the salaries of the ministers of religion: but now it 
was for the avowed motive of absolute monarchy. Bands of pea- 
sants, demanding the re-establishment of the clergy and of the 
Bourbons, had made their appearance in the environs of Rennes 
and Nantes. Orleans was in full insurrection, and Bourdon, the 
representative, had been nearly murdered in that city. The in- 
surgents already amounted to several thousand men. It would 
require nothing less than armies and generals to reduce them, 
The great towns despatched their national guards; General 
Labourdonnaye advanced with his corps, and every thing fore- 
boded a civil war of the most sanguinary kind. Thus, on the 
one hand, our armies were retreating before the, coalition; on 
the other, La Vendée was rising,* and never ought the ordinary 
agitation produced by danger to have been greater. 

Nearly about this period, and in consequence of the 10th of 
March, a conference between the leaders of the two opinions at 
the committee of general safety was brought about, for the pur- 
pose of mutual explanations respecting the motives of their dis- 
sensions. It was Danton who instigated this interview. Quarrels 
did not gratify animosities which he harboured not, but exposed 
him to a discussion of conduct which he dreaded, and checked 
the progress of the Revolution, which was so-dear to him. He 
wished, therefore, to put an end to them, He had shown great 


_ * “ After the 10th of August, a persecution of the priests in La Vendée 
began ; and the peasants, like the Cameronians in Scotland, gathered together, 
arms in hand, to hear mass in the field, and die in defending their spiritual 
fathers. More than forty parishes assembled tumultuously ; the natianal 

uards of the Plain routed this ill-armed crowd, and slew about one hundred 
in the field. Life and free pardon were offered to others if they would only 
ery ‘ Vive la Nation!’ but there were few who would accept of life on these 
terms. As yet, however, the tumults were merely partial; but when the 
Convention called for a conscription of three hundred thousand men, a mea- 
sure which would have forced the people to fight for a cause which they 
abhorred, one feeling of indignation rose through the whole country, and the 
insurrection through all La Vendée broke forth simultaneously, and without 
concert or plan.’—Quarterly Review. FE. ; 
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sincerity in the different conversations, and if he took the initia- 
_ tive, if he accused the Girondins, it was in order to obviate the 
reproaches which might have been directed against himself. The 
Girondins, such as Buzot, Guadet, Vergniaud, and Gensonné, 
with their accustomed delicacy, justified themselves as if the ac- 
cusation had been serious, and preached to one already converted 
m arguing with Danton. The case was quite different with 
Robespierre. By endeavouring to convince, they only irritated 
him, and they strove to demonstrate his errors, as if that demon- 
stration ought to have appeased him. As for Marat, who had 
deemed himself necessary at these conferences, no one: had 
deigned to enter into any explanation with him; nay, his very 
friends never spoke to him, that they might not have to justify 
themselves for this alliance. Such conferences tended to im= 
bitter rather thau soothe the opposite leaders. Had they suc 
ceeded in convincing each other of their reciprocal faults, such’a 
demonstration would assuredly not have reconciled them. Matters 
had arrived at this point when the events in Belgium became 
known in Paris. 

Both parties instantly began to accuse each other. They re- 
proached one another with contributing to the public disasters, 
the one by disorganizing the government, the other party by striv- 
ing to retard its action. Explanations relative to the conduct of 
_Dumoouriez were demanded. The letter of the 12th of March, 
which had been kept secret, was read; it produced outcries that 
Dumonriez was betraying the country, that he was evidently 
pursuing the same line of conduct as Lafayette had done, and 
that, after his example, he was beginning his treason by insolent 
letters to the Assembly. A second letter, written on the 27th of 
March, and even bolder than that of the 12th, excited still 
stronger suspicions. Danton was urged on all sides to state 
what he knew of Dumouriez. Every one was aware that these 
two men had a partiality for each cther, that Danton had 
insisted on keeping secret the letter of the 12th of March, and 
that he had gone to persuade Dumouriez to retract it. Some 
even asserted that they had committed peculations together in 
opulent Belgium. At the Jacobins, in the committee of general 
defence, in the Assembly, Danton was called upon to explain 
himself. Perplexed by the suspicions of the Girondins, and by 
_ the doubts of the Mountaineers themselves, Danton felt, for the 
first time, some difficulty in replying. He said that’ the great 
talents of Dumouriez had appeared to deserve some indulgence ; 
that. it had been deemed proper to see him before denouncing 
him, in order to convince him of his errors, and to bring him 
pack, if possible, to better sentiments; that thus far the com- 
missioners had regarded his conduct as the effect of evil sug- 
gestions, and of yexation on account of his late reverses; but 
that they. had believed, and they did still believe, that his talents 
might be retained for the republic. ft syne 
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‘Robespierre ‘said that, if this were the case, he ought not to® 
be treated with any indulgence, and that it was useless to show 
him such forbearance. He renewed, moreover, the motion which : 
Louvet had made against the Bourbons who had remained in” 
France, that is to say, against the members of the Orleans_ 
family; and it appeared strange that Robespierre, who, in | 
January, had so warmly defended them against the Girondins, 
should now attack them with such fury. But his suspicious 
mind had instantly surmised sinister plots. He had said to him- - 
self; Aman who was once a prince of the blood cannot submit 
with.resignation to his new condition, and, though he calls him- 
self -Egalité, his sacrifice cannot be sincere. He is conspiring, ” 
then, and, in fact, all our generals belong to him. Biron, who 
commands at the Alps, is his intimate friend; Valence, general 
of. the army of the Ardennes, is the son-in-law of his confidant, 
Sillery; his two sons hold the first rank in the army of Belgium; 
lastly,;'Dumouriez is openly devoted to them, and is training ~ 
them with particular care. The Girondins attacked, in January, 
the family of Orleans, but it was a feint on their part, which had — 
no other aim than to obviate all suspicion of connivance. Brissot, 
a friend of Sillery, is the go-between of the conspiracy: there 
is the whole plot laid open: the throne will be again raised, and 
France undone, if we do not make haste to proscribe the con- 
spirators. Such were the conjectures of Robespierre; and, | 
what is most frightful in this manner of reasoning is, that Robes- 
pierre, influenced by hatred, believed these calumnies.* The — 


* The subjoined extract from Garat’s Memoirs, furnishes the most accu- 
rate picture ever drawn of Robespierre and of the suspicions by which he was. 
haunted. It is a conversation. ~ 

* No sooner was Robespierre aware that I was going to speak to him _ 
about the quarrels of the Convention than he said, ‘ All those deputies of 
the Gironde, those Brissots, those Louvets, those Barbaroux, are counter- ~ 
revolutionists, conspirators.’ I could not refrain from laughing, and the | 
Jaugh which escaped me soured him immediately. ‘You were always like 
that. In the Constituent Assembly, you were disposed to believe that the 
aristocrats were fond of the Revolution,’—‘ I was not precisely /ike that. The 
utmost that I could believe was that some of the nobles were not aristocrats. 
I thought so of several, and you still think so yourself of some of them, I 
was also ready to believe that we should have made some conversions among _ 
the aristocrats themselves if, out of the two means which were at our disposal, 
reason and force, we had more frequently employed reason, which was on 
our side oly, and less frequently force, which may be on the side of tyrants. 
Take my advice ; forget these dangers which we have surmounted and which 
have nothing to do with those that threaten us at this moment. War was 
then waging between the friends and the enemies of liberty ; it is now waging 
between the lukewarm and the earnest friends of the republic. If an oppor- 
tunity were to present itself, I would say to Louvet that he is egregiously mis- 
taken to believe you to be a royalist, but to you I deem it my duty to say that 
Louvet is no more a royalist than yourself, You resemble in your quarrels the. 
Molinists and the Jansenists, whose whole dispute turned on the manner in — 
which divine grace operates upon the soul, and who mutually accused each _ 
other of not believing in God’— If they are not royalists, why did they 
labour so hard to save the King’s life? I would wager that you were your- 
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astonished) Mountain repelled his suggestions. . ‘Give us-proofs 

then,” said those who: were seated by his side... “ Proofs!” he. 
replied, ‘proofs!.Ihave mone; but I have the moral cons. 
wigtion eco Bert orur enods baviecd 


self for mercy, for clemency. . . But what signifies it what principle rendered 
the King’s death just and necessary, your Brissot, your Girondins, and your’ 
appealers to the people, were against it? Did they then wish to leave to 
tyranny all the means of raising itself again ?’--‘ I know not whether the in- 
tention of the appealers to the people was to spare Capet the punishment of. 
death ; the appeal to the people always appeared to me imprudent and dan- 
gerous ; but I can easily conceive how those who voted for it might haye ~ 
believed that the life of Capet as a prisoner might be, in the course’ of events, "/ 
more useful than his death ; I can conceive how they might have thought». 
that the appeal to the people was a grand means of honouring a republican.’ 
nation in the eyes of the whole world, by giving it occasion to exercise itself _ 
a signal aet of generosity by an act of sovereignty.’— It is certainly attribut- ~ 
ing fine intentions to measures which you do not approve, and to men who ~ 
are conspiring on all sides’—‘ But where are they conspiring ?— Every ~ 
where ; in Paris, all over France, all over Europe. In Paris, Gensonné is. 
conspiring in the fauxbourg St. Antoine, by going from shop to shop and. 
persuading the shopkeepers that we patriots want to plunder their houses. 
The Gironde long since formed a plan for separating itself from France, and 
uniting itself with England ; and the leaders of its deputation are themselves. 
the authors of this plan, which they are determined to execute at any rate.- 
Gensonné does not conceal this; he tells every body who chooses to listen to., 
him, that they are not here the representatives of the nation, but, the pleni-- 
potentiaries of the Gironde. Brissot conspires in his journal, which is a 
_ tocsin of civil war ; it is well known that he is gone to England, and it is 
equally well known why he is gone ; we are not ignorant of his intimate 
connexion with the minister for foreign affairs, with Lebrun, who is from 
Liege, and a creature of the house of Austria ; the best friend of Brissot is 
Claviéres, and Clavitres has conspired wherever he has breathed: Rabaud, 
traitor, like a protestant and a philosopher as he is, has not been cunning 
enough to conceal from us his correspondence with the courtier and traitor 
Montesquiou : they have been labouring for these six months together to 
open Sayoy and France to the Piedmontese ; Servan has been appointed 
general of the army of the Pyrenees merely to give up the keys of France to 
the Spaniards ; lastly there is Dumouriez, whe no longer threatens Holland, 
but Paris; and when that charlatan of heroism was here, when I was anxious 
to have him arrested, it was not with the Mountain that he dined every day, 
but with the ministers and the Girondins”—‘ Three or four times with me, 
for example.’ —‘ 1 am quite tired of the Revolution ; Lamill. Never was the 
country in greater dangers, and 1 doubt whether it will extricate itself from _ 
them. Well, are you stillin the humour to laugh, and to believe that these 
are very upright men, very good republicans ?’—‘ No, I am not tempted to, 
laugh, but I can hardly repress the tears which must be shed for the country, 
when one sees its legislators a prey to such frightful suspicions on such paltry 
grounds. Iam sure that there is nothing real in all your suspicions; but I 
am sure, too, that your suspicions are a very real and a very great danger. 
Almost all these men are your enemies, but none of them, excepting Dumou- 
riez, is an enemy to the republic ; and if you could on all sides divest your- 
selves of your animosities, the republic would no longer be in any danger.’— 
‘ Are you not going to propose to me to remodel Bishop Lamouret’s motion ? 
—No; I have profited sufficiently by the lessons at least which you have 
giyen me; and the three National Assemblies have taken the trouble to 
teach me that the best patriots hate their enemies much more than they love. - 
their country, But I have one question to ask; and I beg you to reflect 
before you answer me: Haye you any doubt about all that you have just 
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_ It was immediately proposed, as is always the ease in moments 
of danger, to accelerate the action of the executive power and 
that of the tribunals, in order to guard at once against what was 
called, the external and internal enemy. Kt CR 


been saying ?—‘ None.’ I left him, and withdrew in long amazement, and in 
great fear on account of what I had just heard. ‘ ; 

“A few days afterwards, I was leaving the executive council; I met Salles 
coming out of the National Convention. Circumstances became more alarm- 
ing. All who had any esteem for one another could not meet without feeling 
irresistibly impelled to talk about public affairs. : y 
' « © Well, said I to Salles, on meeting him, ‘is there no way of putting an 
end to these horrible quarrels ?’—‘ Why, yes, I hope so; I hope that I shall 
soon tear off all the veils that still cover those atrocious villains and their 
atrocious conspiracies. But as for you, I know that you always had a blind 
confidence ; I know that it is your mania not to believe any thing’—‘ You are 
wrong: I believe, like other people, but on presumptions, not on suspicions, 
on attested facts, not on imaginary ones. Why do you suppose me, then, to 
be so incredulous? Is it because I would not believe you in 1789, when you 
assured me that*Necker was plundering the exchequer, and that people had 
seen mules laden with gold and silver, which he was sending off by millions to 
Geneva? This credulity, I confess, has been quite incorrigible in me, for, to 
this very day, I am persuaded that Necker left here more millions of his own 
than he carried away of ours to Geneva.—‘ Necker was a knave; but he 
was nothing in comparison with the villains by whom we are now surrounded ; 
and it is about these that I want to talk to you, if you will hearme. I will 
tell you every thing, for I know it all. I have unravelled all their plots. All 
the plots, all the crimes, of the Mountain began with the Revolution: Orleans 
is the chief of that band of brigands ; and it is the author of that infernal 
novel, Liaisons Dangereuses, who drew up the plan of all the atrocities 
which they have been committing for these five years. The traitor Lafayette 
was their accomplice, and it was he who, making believe to thwart the plot in 
its very outset, sent Orleans to England to arrange every thing with Pitt, the 
Prince of Wales, and the cabinet of St. James’s. Mirabeau was also in that 
affair. He received money from the King to cloak his connexion with 
Orleans, but he received still more from Orleans to be serviceable to him. 
The grand business for the Orleans’ party was to induce the Jacobins to enter’ 
into its designs. They durst not attempt this in a direct manner; it was 
therefore to the Cordeliers that they first applied. In the Cordeliers all were 
instantly bought up and became their devoted tools. Bear in mind that the 
Cordeliers have always been less numerous than the Jacobins, and have 
always made less noise : that is, because they wish every body to be their in- 
strument, but they do not wish every body to be in their seeret. The Corde- 
liers have always been the hotbed of conspirators: it is there that Danton, 
the most dangerous of all, forms and trains them to audacity and lying, brings 
them up to murder and massacres; it is there that they practise the part 
which they are afterwards to act at the Jacobins; and the Jacobins, who 
assume the air of leading France, are themselves led, without being aware of 
if, by the Cordeliers. The Cordeliers; who seem to be concealed in a hole in 
Paris, ‘are negotiating with Europe, and ‘have envoys in all the courts, who 
have sworn the ruin of our liberty. The fact is certain; I have proofs of it. 
In short, it is the Cordeliers who have ingulfed one throne in a sea’ of blood 
in order to make another throne spring up from it. They well know that the 
right. side, on which are all the virtues, is also the side that includes the 
genuine republicans ; and, if they accuse us of royalism, it is because they 
want a pretext for letting loose upon us the fury of the multitude ; it is be- 
cause it is easier to find daggers against us than reasons. Ina single con- 
spiracy there.are three or four. When the whole of the right'’side shall bé 
slaughtered, the Duke) of York will come and place himself on the throne, 
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+The commissioners appointed for the recruiting were therefore 
instantly despatched, and the question whether the Convention 
ought not to take»a greater share in the execution of the laws 
was investigated. The manner in which the executive power was 


and Orleans, who has promised it him, will assassinate him; Orleans will 
himself be assassinated by Marat, Danton, and Robespierre, who have given 
him the same promise, and the trivmvirs will divide France, covered with 
_ ashes and blood. among them, until the ablest of them, that is, Danton, assassi- 
nates the other two and reigns alone, first under the title of dictator, after- 
wards, without disguise, under that of king. Such is their plan, be assured ; by 
dint of reflection I have found it out; every thing proves and makes it evi- 
dent : see how all the circumstances bind and unite together: there is not 
an occurrence in the Revolution but is a part and a proof of these horrid 
plots. You leok surprised, I see; can you still be incredulous ?’—‘ I 
am indeed surprised; but tell me, are there many of you, that is, of 
the right side, who think like you on this subject ?’—* All, or nearly all. 
Condorcet once made some objections ; Sieyes communicates but little with 
us ; Rabaud, for his part, has another plan, which in some respects agrees 
with, and in some differs from mine: but all the others have no more doubt 
than myself of what I have just told you; all feel the necessity of acting 
promptly, of putting tre irons im the fire, in order to prevent so many crimes 
and calamities, in order not to lose all the fruit of a Revolution which has 
costus so dear. In the right side there are members who have not sufficient 
confidence in you ; but I, who have been your colleague, who know you for 
_ an honest man, for a friend of liberty, assure them that you will be for us, 
that you will assist us with all the means that your office places at your dis- 
posal; Can you now have the slightest doubt left as to what I have just 
told you about those villains ?—‘ I should be too unworthy of the esteem 
which you express for me, if I gave you reason to think that I believe the 
truth of this whole plan, which you conceive to be that of your enemies. The 
greater the number of circumstances, men, and things, you introduce into it, the 
more probable it appears to yourself and the less so it appears to me. Most 
of the circumstances out of which you weave the tissue of this plan have had 
an object which there is no need to lend them, which is self-evident ; and you 
give them an object which is not self-evident, and which you must lend 
them. Now, there must be proofs in the first place for rejecting a natural 
explanation, and there must be other proofs afterwards to induce the adop- 
tion of an explanation that does not naturally present itself. For instance, 
every body believes that Lafayette and Orleans were enemies, and that it 
was to deliver Paris, France, and tiie National Assembly, from many in- 
quietudes, that Orleans was prevailed upon or forced by Lafayette to withdraw 
for a time from France: it is necessary to establish, not by assertion but by 
proofs, Ist, that they were not enemies ; 2dly, that they were accomplices ; 
3dly, that the journey of the Duke of Orleans to England had for its object 
the execution of their plots. I know that, with so strict a mode of reasoning, 
we run the risk of letting crimes and calamities run off before us without 
overtaking them, and without stopping them by foresight: but I know too 
that, in giving the reins to the imagination, we build systems upon past events 
and upon future events ; we lose all the means of cleaily discerning and duly 
appreciating present events ; and, while dreaming of thousands of misdeeds, 
which nobody is meditating, we deprive ourselves of the faculty of seeing 
with certainty those by which we are threatened ; we drive enemies who are 
not over scrupulous to the temptation of committing such as_ they would 
never have thought of. I have no doubt that there are many villains about 
us: the unbinding of all the passions has produced them and they are paid 
by foreign gold. But, depend upon it, if their plans are atrocious, they are 
feither so vast, nor so great, nor so complicated, nor conceived and framed, 
at such a distance. In all this there are many more thieves and murderers 
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organized appeared insufficient. Ministers, placed out of the pale 
of the Assembly, acting upon their own motion, and under its” 
very remote superintendence; a committee charged to make re- 
ports on all measures of general security; all these authorities 


controlling one another, and eternally deliberating without acting, 


appeared quite inadequate to the immense task which they had 
to perform. Moreover, this ministry, these committees, were 
composed of members suspected, because they were moderate ; 
and at this time, when promptness and energy were indis~ 
pensable conditions of success, any dilatoriness, any moderation, 
induced suspicions of conspiracy. It was therefore proposed to 
institute a committee, which should unite in itself the functions 
of the diplomatic committee, of the military committee, and of 
the committee of general safety, which should be authorized, in 
case of need, to order and to act upon its own motion, and to 
check or to make amends for the ministerial action. , 
Various plans of organization were presented for accom- 
plishing this object, and referred to a committee appointed 
to discuss them. Immediately afterwards, the Assembly di- 
rected its attention to the means of reaching the internal 
enemy, that is, the aristocrats, the traitors, by whom it was 
said to be surrounded. “France”—such was the cry—‘“is 


than profound conspirators. The real conspirators against the republic are 
the kings of Europe and the passions of the republicans. To repulse the 
kings of Europe our armies are sufficient and more than sufficient ; to pre- 
vent our passions from consuming us there is one way, but it is unique; lose 
no time in organizing a government possessing strength and deserving confi- 
deuce. _In the state in which your quarrels leave the government, a de- 
mocracy even of twenty-five millions of angels would soon be a prey to all the 
furies and to all the dissensions of pride; as Jean-Jacques observed, it would 
require twenty-five millions of gods, and nobody ever yet took it into his 
head to imagine so many. My dear Salles, men and great assemblies are 
not so formed as that there shall be only gods on one side and only devils on 
the other. Wherever there are men with conflicting interests and opinions, 
even the good have bad passions, and the bad themselves, if you strive to 
penetrate into their souls with kindliness and patience, are susceptible of 
right and good impressions. I find in the bottom of my soul the evident and 
invincible proof of at least one-half of this truth : Iam good nvyself, and’as 
good, I will venture to say, as any of you ; but when, instead of refuting my 
opinions with argument and good temper, they are repelled with suspicion 
and insult, I am ready to drop reasoning and to see if my pistols are properly 
charged. You have made me twice minister, and twice you have done mea 
very ill service : nothing but the dangers that surround you, and that sur- 
round me, could induce me to retain the post which I hold. A braye man 
does not apply for leave of absence on the eve of a battle. The battle, I 
foresee, is not far distant ; and though I foresee too that you will fire at me 
from both sides, I am determined to remain. I will tell you on every occas 
sion what I shall believe in my reason and my conscience to be true; but let 
me tell you that I shall take for guides my own conscience and my own 
reason, and not those of any other man on earth. Ihave not laboured for 
thirty years of my life to make a lantern for myself, and then to suffer myself 
to be lighted on my way by the lantern of others,’ Sy 
} Salles and I parted, shaking hands and embracing, as though we had 
still been colleagues in the Constituent Assembly.” 
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full of _Tefractory priests, of nobles, of their former creatures 
of their old servants; and these retainers, still numerous, 
surround us, betray us, and threaten us as dangerously as the 
hostile bayonets. It behoves us to discover them, to mark 
them, and to throw upon them a light which shall prevent them 
from acting.” The Jacobins had therefore proposed, and the 
Convention had decreed, that, according to a custom borrowed 
_ from China, the names of all persons dwelling in a house should 
be inscribed on the door. It was next enacted that all suspected 
citizens should be disarmed, and all nonjuring priests, the nobles, 
the late seigneurs, the dismissed functionaries, &c. were de- 
signated as such. This disarming was to be effected by means 
of domiciliary visits; and the only mitigation attached to this 
measure was, that the visits should not take place at night. 
Having thus ensured the means of discovering and reaching all 
those who gave the least umbrage, the Assembly finally added 
the means of striking them in the most speedy manner by in- 
stalling the revolutionary tribunal. It was on the motion of 
Danton, that this terrible instrument of revolutionary suspicion 
was set to work. That formidable man was well aware of the 
abuse to which it was liable, but he had sacrificed every thing to 
the object. He well knew that to strike quickly is to examine less 
attentively ; that to examine less attentively is to run the risk of 
mistake, especially in times of party virulence; and that to commit 
a mistake is to commit an atrocious injustice. But, in his view, the 
Revolution was society, accelerating its action in all things, in 
matters of justice, of administration, and of war. In tranquil 
times, said he, society chooses rather to let the guilty one 
escape than to strike the innocent, because the guilty one is 
not very dangerous; but in proportion as he becomes more so, 
it tends more to secure him; and when he becomes so dangerous 
as to have it in his power to destroy it, or at least when it be- 
lieves so, it strikes all that excite its suspicions, and then deems 
it better to punish an innocent man, than to let a guilty one es- 
cape. Such is the dictatorship, that is, the violent action in societies 
when threatened. It is rapid, arbitrary, faulty, but irresistible. 
Thus the concentration of powers in the Convention, the in- 
stallation of the revolutionary tribunal, the commencement of 
the inquisition against suspected persons, and redoubled hatred 
against the deputies who opposed these extraordinary measures, 
were the result of the battle of Neerwinden, the retreat from 
Belgium, the threats of Dumouriez, and the insurrection in La 


Vendée.* . 


_ * “ When the agitation of the public mind in La Vendée first occupied. 
the attention of government, Petion proposed that a force should be sent 
there sufficient to overawe the people, and thus spare the effusion of blood. 
But the ruling party ceased to preach moderation, when the tidings of the 
more general insurrection reached the Convention. It came indeed from all 
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The ill humour of Dumouriez had increased with his reverses. 
He had just learned that the army of Holland was retreating 1n 
disorder, abandoning Antwerp and the Scheldt, and leaving 
the two French garrisons in Breda and Gertruydenburg; that 
d’Harville had not been able to keep the citadel of Namur, and 
was falling back upon Givet and Maubeuge; lastly, that Neuilly, 
so far from being able to maintain himself at Mons, had been 
obliged to retire upon Condé and Valenciennes, because his 
division, instead of taking position on the heights of Nimy, had 
plundered the magazines and fled. Thus by the disorders of 
that army he beheld the frustration of his plan of forming in 
Belgium a semicircle of fortresses, which should pass from Namur 
into Flanders and Holland, and in the centre of which he meant 
to place himself in order to act with the greater advantage. He 
would soon have nothing to offer in exchange to the Imperialists, 
and as he grew weaker he would sink into dependence upon 
them. His indignation increased as he approached France, and 
had a closer view of the disorders, and heard the cries raised 
against him. He no longer used any concealment; and the 
language which he held in the presence of his staft, and which 
was repeated in the army, indicated the projects that were 
fermenting in his head. The sister of the Duke de Chartres and 
Madame de Sillery, fying from the proscriptions which threat- 
ened them, had repaired to Belgium to seek protection from the 


sides—one cry of alarm. The convention instantly outlawed every person 
who should have taken part with the counter-revolutionists ; the institution 
of juries was suspended ; every man taken in arms was to be put to death 
within four-and-twenty hours ; and the evidence of a single witness before a 
military commission was to be considered proof sufficient. Death and con- 
fiscation of property were also declared against the nobles and priests. The 
effect which this system produced was to madden the Vendeans—cruelties 
provoked cruelties ; and on their side, the burning desire of vengeance was 
exasperated by conduct on the part of their enemies more resembling that of 
infernal agents than of men. It is affirmed that it was one of their pleasures 
to burn the cattle alive in their stalls, and that more than eleven hundred 
thousand were destroyed by them thus wantonly and in sport. Rossignol 
offered a reward of ten livres for every pair of royalist ears—it was actually 
claimed and paid, and there were men who wore human ears as cockades !— 
‘The insurrection in La Vendée, according to Hoche’s statement, cost the lives 
of six hundred thousand Frenchmen, and not a fifth part of the male popula- 
tion was left alive. The state in which these unhappy provinces were left, 
may be understood from a single anecdote. Near Chollet there were exten- 
sive bleaching-grounds, the proprietors of which kept a great number of 
watch-dogs ; the town after having been sacked and burned, was repeatedly 
disputed, till at length both parties, weary of contending for a heap of ruins, 
abandoned it. The dogs to the number of four or five hundred, took posses- 
sion of the ruins, and remained there for many weeks feeding on the unbu- 
ried bodies ; after the pacification, when the refugees attempted to return 
and rebuild their houses, the animals had become so ferocious, that they 
attacked and would have devoured them; and a battalion of republican sol- 
diers were actually obliged to march against the dogs, and exterminate them 

hefore the place could be reinhabited.”—Quarterly Review. E. : 
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brothers of the former. They were at Ath, and this circumstance 
furnished fresh food for suspicion. 

Three Jacobin emissaries, one named Dubuisson, a refugee 
from Brussels, Proly, a natural son of Kaunitz, and Pereyra, a 
Portuguese Jew, arrived at Ath, upon the pretext whether false 
or true, of a mission from Lebrun. They introduced themselves 
to the general as spies of the government, and had no difficulty 
to discover plans which Dumouriez no longer concealed. The 
found him surrounded by General Valence and the sons of the 
Duke of Orleans, were very uncourteously received, and ad- 
dressed in language any thing but flattering to the Jacobins and 
the Convention. Next day, however, they returned and had a 
private interview. On this occasion Dumouriez expressed him- 
self without reserve. He began by telling them that he was 
strong enough to fight in front and rear; that the Convention 
was composed of two hundred brigands and six hundred idiots, 
and that he laughed at its decrees, whose validity would soon be 
confined to the district of Paris. ‘As for the revolutionary 
tribunal,” he added with rising indignation, “I will find means 
to put it down, and while I have three inches of steel by my. 
side, that monster shall not exist.” He then launched out 
against the volunteers, whom he called cowards ; he said that 
he would have none but troops of the line, and that with them, 
he would go and put an end to the disorders in Paris. “ Would 
you do away then with the Constitution ?” inquired the three in- 
terlocutors. ‘‘The new constitution devised by Condorcet is too 
silly.”—* And what will you set up in its place ?”-—“ The old one 
of 1791, bad as it is.”—“ But then you must have a king, and 
the name of Louis is an abomination.”—“ Whether his name is 
Louis or Jacques is of no consequence.”—“ Or Philippe,” added 
one of the envoys. ‘ But how will you replace the present 
Assembly?” Dumouriez considered for a moment, and then 
replied: ‘There are local administrations, all chosen by the con- 
fidence of the nation; and the five hundred presidents of 
districts shall be the five hundred representatives.”—“ But 
before their meeting, who shall have the initiative of this revo~ 
lution ?”—“ The Mamelukes, that is, my army. It will express 
this wish ; the presidents of districts will cause it to be confirmed, 
and I will make peace with the coalition, which, unless I stop it, 
will be in Paris in a fortnight.” 

The three envoys, whether, as Dumouriez conceived, they 
came to sound him on behalf of the Jacobins, or wished to 
induce him to reveal still more of his schemes, then suggested 
an idea. “Why,” said they, “not put the Jacobins, who are a 
deliberative body ready prepared, in the place of the Conven- 
tion?’ At these words an indignation mingled with contempt 
overspread the face of the general, and they dropped their pro- 
position. They then spoke to him concerning the danger to 
which his plan would expose ae -Bourbons confined jn the 
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Temple, and for whom he appeared to interest himself. Dumou- 
riez immediately replied that were they to perish to the very 
last of them, in Paris and at Coblentz, France would find a 
chief and be saved ; that, moreover, if Paris should commit any 
fresh barbarities on the unfortunate prisoners in the Temple, he 
should presently be there, and that with twelve thousand men 
he would be master of the city. He should not imitate the 
idiot Broglie, who, with thirty thousand men, had suffered the 
Bastille to be taken; but with two posts, at Nogent and Pont 
St. Maxence, he would starve the Parisians. ‘ Your Jacobins,” 
added he, “have it in their power to atone for all their crimes. 
Let them save the unfortunate prisoners and drive out the seven 
hundred and forty-five tyrants of the Convention, and they shall 
be forgiven.” 

His visitors then adverted to his danger. “I shall always 
have time enough,” said he, “to gallop off to the Austrians.” 
—“ Would you then share the fate of Lafayette ?”—“ I shall go 
over to the enemy in a very different way from what he did; 
besides, the powers have a very different opinion of my talents, 
and cannot reproach me with the 5th and 6th of October.” 

Dumouriez had reason not to dread the fate of Lafayette. His 
talents were rated too highly, and the firmness of his principles 
not highly enough, to cause him to be confined at Olmutz. The 
three envoys left him, saying that they would go and sound Paris 
and the Jacobins on the subject. ’ 

Dumouriez, though he believed his visitors to be stanch 
Jacobins, had not on that account expressed his sentiments the 
less boldly. At this moment, in fact, his plans became evident. 
The troops of the line, and the volunteers watched each other 
with suspicion, and every thing indicated that he was on the 
point of hoisting the standard of revolt. 

The executive power had received alarming reports, and the 
committee of general welfare had proposed and obtained a de- 
cree summoning Dumouriez to the bar. Four commissioners, 
accompanied by the minister at war, were directed to proceed to 
the army, to notify the decree, and to bring the general to Paris. 
These four commissioners were Bancal, Quinette, Camus, and 
Lamarque.* Beurnonville had joined them, and his part was a 
difficult one, on account of the friendship which subsisted be- 
tween him and Dumouriez. 


* “¥F. Lamarque was a member of the Convention, and voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. He early declared against the Girondins, and was sent to 


the army of the North, with some other commissioners, to arrest Dumouriez ; 


but that general delivered them up to the Prince of Coburg, and they were 


kept in confinement by the Austrians, till 1795, when they were exchanged - 


for the daughter of Louis. _In 1800, Lamarque was appointed prefect of the 
department of the Tarn, which he held till the year 804, when he was ap- 
pointed one of the tribunal of cassation, and decorated with the legionary 
cross.”-—Biographie Moderne. E, 
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These commissioners set out on the 30th of March. The same 
day Dumouriez moved to the field of Bruille, where he threatened 
at once the three important fortresses of Lille,"Condé, and Valen- 
ciennes. He was quite undecided what course to pursue, for his 
army was divided in opinion. ‘The artillery, the troops of the 
line, and the cavalry, all the organized corps, appeared to be de- 
voted to him; but the national volunteers began to murmur, and 
to separate themselves from the others. In this situation he had 
but one expedient—to disarm the volunteers. But this*exposed 
him to the risk of a battle, and the issue would be precarious, 
for the troops of the line might feel repugnance to slaughter 
their comrades. Besides, among these volunteers there were 
some who had fought well, and who appeared to be attached to 
him. Hesitating as to this measure of severity, he considered 
how to make himself master of the three fortresses amidst 
which he was posted. By means of them he should have sup- 
plies, and a point of support against Paris, and against the 
enemy, of whom he still had a distrust. But in these three 
places the public opinion was divided. The popular societies, 
aided by the volunteers, had there risen against him, and threat- 
ened the troops of the line. At Valenciennes and Lille, the 
commissioners of the Convention excited the zeal of the repub- 
licans, and in Condé alone the influence of Neuilly’s division 
gave his partisans the advantage. Among the generals of 
division, Dampierre behaved towards him as he had himself be- 
haved towards Lafayette after the 10th of August, and several 
others, without as yet declaring themselves, were ready to 
abandon him. 

On the 31st, six volunteers, having the words Republic or 
Death written with chalk upon their hats, met him in his camp, 
and seemed to entertain a design to secure his person. Assisted 
by his.faithful Baptiste, he kept them at bay, and gave them 
into the custody of his hussars. This occurrence produced a 
great sensation in the army; the different corps presented to him 
in the course of the day addresses which renewed his confidence. 
He instantly raised the standard, and detached Miaczinsky with 
a few thousand men, to march upon Lille. Miaczinsky advanced 
upon that place, and communicated the secret of his enterprise 
to St. George, a mulatto, who commanded a regiment of the 
garrison. ‘The latter advised Miaczinsky to enter the town with 
asmall escort. The unfortunate general suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and, no sooner had he entered Lille, than he was 
surrounded and delivered up to the authorities. The’ gates 
were closed, and the division wandered about without com- 
mander on the glacis of Lille. Dumouriez immediately sent an 
aide-de-camp to rally it. But the aide-de-camp was taken 
also, and the division, being dispersed, was lost to him. After 
this unfortunate attempt, he made a similar one upon Valen- 
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ciennes, where General Ferrand* commanded. That general he 
thought very favourably disposed towards him. But the officer 
sent to surprise the place betrayed his plans, joined Ferrand 
and the commissioners of the Convention, and that fortress also 
was lost to him. Thus Condé alone was left. Placed between 
France and the enemy, he had but this last point of support. If 
he lost that he must submit to the Imperialists, he must put him- 
self entirely into their hands, and he must run the risk of causing 
his army to revolt by directing them to march along with it. 

On the Ist of April he transferred his head-quarters to the 
marshes of St. Amand, that he might be nearer to Condé. He 
ordered Lecointre, son of the deputy of Versailles to be arrested, 
and sent him as an hostage to Tournay, begging Clairfayt, the 
Austrian, to keep him as a deposit in the citadel. On the even- 
ing of the 2d the four deputies of the Convention, preceded by 
Beurnonville, arrived at the quarters of Dumouriez. The Ber- 
chiny hussars were drawn up before the door, and all his staff were 

around him. Dumouriez first embraced his friend Beurnonville, 
and asked the deputies the object of their mission. They refused 
to explain themselves before such a number of officers, whose 
dispositions appeared to be far from satisfactory, and wished to 
step into an adjoining apartment. Dumouriez consented, but 
the officers insisted that the door should be left open. Camus 
then read the decree, and enjoined him to submit to it. Dumou- 
riez replied that the state of his army required his presence, and 
that when it was reorganized he should see how he ought to act. 
Camus insisted with emphasis; but Dumouriez replied that he 
should not be such a dupe as to go to Paris and give himself up 
to the revolutionary tribunal; that tigers were demanding his 
head, but he would not give it to them. ‘To no purpose did the 
four commissioners assure him that no harm was intended to his 
person, that they would be answerable for his safety, that this 
step would satisfy the Convention, and that he should soon 
return to his army. He would not listen to any thing, begged 
them not to drive him to extremity, and told them that they had 
better issue a moderate resolution (ar7été) declaring that General 
Dumouriez had appeared to them too necessary to be withdrawn 
from hisarmy. As he finished these words he retired, enjoining 
them to come to a decision. He then went back with Beurnon- 
ville to the room where he had left his staff, and waited among 
his officers for the resolution (arrété) of the commissioners. The 
jatter, with noble firmness, came out a moment afterwards, and 


__ * “P. E, Ferrand, a nobleman, and, during the Revolution, a general of 
brigade, was born at Castres. In 1792 he was employed under Dumouriez, 
and commanded part of his left wing at Jemappes. Some time after he was 
appointed commander of Mons, and in 1793 defended Valenciennes for 
‘eighty-seven days. In 1804 he retired to La Planchette near Paris, and died 
there in 1805, at seventy years of age.”— Biographie Moderne. E. 
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repeated their summons. “ Will you obey the Convention?” 
said Camus. “No,” replied the general. “Well, then,” re- 
plied Camus, “you are suspended from your functions; your 
papers will be seized, and your person secured.”—“It is too 
bad!” exclaimed Dumouriez; “ this way, hussars!” The 
hussars ran to him. “ Arrest these men,” said he to them in 
German ; “but do them no harm.” Beurnonville begged that 
he would let him share their fate. “Yes,” replied he; “and I 
think I am rendering you a real service. I am saving you from 
the revolutionary tribunal.” 

Dumouriez ordered refreshments to be given to them, and 
then sent them off to Tournay, to be kept as hostages by the 
Austrians. 'The very next morning he mounted his horse, issued 
a proclamation to the army and to France, and found in his 
soldiers, especially those of the line, dispositions to all appear- 
ance the most favourable. 

Tidings of all these circumstances had successively reached 
Paris. The interview of Dumouriez with Proly, Dubuisson, 
and Pereyra, his attempts upon Lille and Valenciennes, and 
lastly the arrest of the four commissioners were known there. 
The Convention, the municipal assemblies, the popular societies 
immediately declared themselves permanent. A reward was 
offered for the head of Dumouriez; and all the relatives of the 
officers of his army were apprehended to serve as hostages. 
Forty thousand men were ordered to be raised in Paris and the 
neighbouring towns, for the purpose of covering the capital, and 
Dampierre was invested with the chief command of the army in 
Belgium. ‘To these urgent measures had, as on all occasions,. 
been added calumnies. Dumouriez, Orleans, and the Girondins, 
were every where classed together, and declared accomplices. 
Dumouriez was, it was said, one of those military aristocrats, a 
member of those old staffs, whose bad principles were continu- 
ally betraying themselves ; Orleans was the first of those gran- 
dees who had feigned a false attachment for liberty, and who 
were unmasking after an hypocrisy of several years ; lastly, the 
Girondins were but deputies who had become unfaithful, like all 
the members of all the right sides, and who abused their man- 
dates for the overthrow of liberty. Dumouriez was only doing 
a little later what Bouillé and Lafayette had done a little 
earlier. Orleans was pursuing the same conduct as the other 
members of the family of the Bourbons had already pursued, 
and he had merely persisted in the Revolution a little longer 
than the Count de Provence. The Girondins, as Maury and 
Cazalés, in the Constituent, Vaublanc and Pastoret in the 
Legislative Assembly, betrayed their country quite as visibly, but 
only at different periods. Thus Dumouriez, Orleans, Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonné, &c., all accomplices, were the 
traitors of the current year. 

The Girondins replied by asserting that they had always been 
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hostile to Orleans, and that it was the party of the Mountain who — 

had defended him; that they had quarrelled with Dumouriez, and 

had no connexion with him ; while, on the contrary, those who 
had been sent to him into Belgium, those who had accompanied _ 
him in all his expeditions, those who.had always shown them- 
selves his friends, and had even palliated his conduct, were 
Mountaineers. Lasource, carrying boldness still farther, had — 
the imprudence to name Lacroix and Danton, and to accuse ~ 
them of having checked the zeal of the Convention by disguis- 

ing the conduct of Dumouriez. This allegation of Lasource 

roused suspicions already entertained respecting the conduct of 

Lacroix and Danton in Belgium. It was actually asserted that _ 
they had exchanged indulgence with Dumouriez; that he had 

supported their rapine, and that they had excused his defection. 

Danton who desired nothing from the Girondins but silence, was 

filled with fury, rushed to the tribune, and swore war against 

them to the death. ‘ No more peace or truce,” he exclaimed, 

“between you and us!’* Distorting his face in a frightful 

manner, and shaking his fist at the right side of the Assembly, 

“I have intrenched myself,’ said he, “ in the citadel of 

reason. I will sally from it with the ‘cannon of truth, and grind 

to powder the villains who have dared to accuse me.” 

The result of these reciprocal accusations was: 1. The appoint- 
ment of a commission for the purpose of investigating the con- 
duct of the commissioners sent to Belgium ; 2. The adoption of a 
decree which was destined to have fatal consequences, and which 
purported that, without regard to the inviolability of represent- 
atives, they should be placed under accusation whenever they 
were strongly presumed to be guilty of complicity with the 
enemies of the state ; 3. Lastly, the apprehension and transfer to 
the prison of Marseilles of Philip of Orleans and all his family. 
Thus this prince, the football of all the parties, alternately sus- 
pected by the Jacobins and the Girondins, and accused of con- 
spiring with every body because he conspired with nobody, fur-— 
nished a proof that no past greatness could subsist amid the 
present revolution, and that the deepest and the most voluntary 
abasement could neither dispel distrust, nor save from the 
scaffold. 

Dumouriez felt that he had not a moment to lose. Seeing 
Dampierre and several generals of division about to forsake him, 
others only waiting for a favourable opportunity to do so, lastly a 


* “ One man alone could have saved the Girondins, but they completely 
alienated him, although Dumouriez had counselled them to keep fair with 
him. This man was Danton. To a hideous figure, a heart harsh and violent, 
much ignorance and coarseness, he united great natural sense, and a very 
energetic character. If the Girondins had possessed good sense enough to 
have coalesced with him, he would have humbled the atrocious faction of 
Marat, either tamed or annihilated the Jacobins ; and perhaps Louis would 
have been indebted to him for his life; but the Girondins provoked him, 
and he sacrificed every thing to his vengeance.”— Dumouriez’s Memoirs. E 
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multitude of emissaries busy among his troops, he thought that it 
would be well to set them in motion, in order to engage his offi- 
cers and his men, and to withdraw them from every other influ- 
ence but his own. Besides, time pressed, and it became neces- 
sary to act. In consequence, he agreed upon an interview with 
the Prince of Coburg, on the morning of the 4th, for the purpose 
of settling definitively with him and Colonel Mack the opera- 
tions which he meditated. The meeting was to take place near 
Condé. His intention was to enter the fortress afterwards, to 
purge the garrison, and then, proceeding with his whole army 
upon Orchies, to threaten Lille and endeavour to reduce it by 
displaying all his force. 

On the morning of the 4th, he set out for the purpose of re- 
pairing to the place of rendezvous and afterwards to Condé. 
He had ordered an escort of only fifty horse, and, as it did not 
arrive in time, he started, leaving directions that it should be 
sent after him. Thouvenot,* the sons of Orleans, some officers, 
and a certain number of attendants, accompanied him. No 
sooner was he on the road to Condé than he met two battalions 
of volunteers, whom he was extremely surprised to find there, as 

_he had given no orders for them to shift their quarters. He was 
just alighting near a house to write an order for them to return, 
when he heard shouts raised, and the firing of muskets. These 
battalions were in fact dividing; some pursued him crying 
“ Stop!” others endeavoured to intercept his flight towards a 
ditch. He instantly dashed off with those who accompanied 
him, and distanced the volunteers who were in pursuit of him. 
On reaching the edge of the ditch, his horse refused to leap it, 
on which he threw himself into it, and arrived on the other side 
amidst a shower of shot, and taking the horse of one of the 
attendants, he fled at full speed towards Bury. After riding the 
whole day, he arrived there in the evening, and was joined by 
Colonel Mack, who was apprized of what had happened. He 
spent the whole night in writing and in arranging with Colonel 
Mack and the Prince of Coburg all the conditions of their alli- 
ance, and he astonished them by his intention of returning to 
his army after what had occurred. ‘ 

Accordingly, in the morning, he mounted, and, accompanied 
by some imperial horse, returned by way of Maulde to his army. 
Some troops of the line surrounded him and still gave him 
demonstrations of attachment; but many faces looked very 
sullen. The news of his flight to Bury, into the midst of the 
enemy’s armies, and the sight of the imperial dragoons, pro- 


* “ Thouvenot possessed much knowledge relative to the details of Tr 
noitring, encamping, and marching ; he possessed also much courage, infinite 
resources in the time of action, indefatigable exertion, and ae views. 
Lafayette had employed, and placed the utmost reliance on him.”—Dumou- 
yiez’s Memoirs. E, 
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duced an impression fatal for him, honourable for our soldiers, 
and happy for the fortune of France. He was informed, in fact, 
that the artillery, on the tidings that he had gone over to the 
Austrians, had left the camp, and that the departure of that 
very important portion of the army had disheartened the rest. 
Whole divisions were proceeding to Valenciennes to join Dam- 
pierre. He then found himself obliged to quit his army defini- 
tively, and to go back to the Imperialists. He was followed by 
a numerous staff, in which were included the two sons of Orleans, 
and Thouvenot, and by the Berchiny hussars, the whole regiment 
of which insisted on accompanying him. - . 

The Prince of Coburg and Colonel Mack, whose friend he 
had become, treated him with great distinction, and wished to 
renew with him the plans of the preceding night, by appointing 
him to the command of a new emigrant force which should be 
of a different character from that of Coblentz. But, after two 
days, he told the Austrian prince that it was with the soldiers of 
France, and accepting the Imperialists merely as auxiliaries, that 
he had hoped to execute his projects against Paris, but that his 
quality of Frenchman forbade him to march at the head of 
foreigners. He demanded passports for the purpose of retiring 
to Switzerland. They were immediately granted. The high esti- 
mate formed of his talents, and the low opinion entertained of 
his political principles, gained him favours not shown to La- 
fayette, who was at this moment expiating his heroic constancy 
in the dungeons of Olmiitz. 

Thus terminated the career of that superior man, who had 
displayed all sorts of talents, those of the diplomatist, the 
administrator, and the general; every sort of courage—that of 
the civilian, withstanding the storms of the tribune, that 
of the soldier braving the balls of the enemy, that of the com- 
mander confronting the most dangerous situations and the 
perils of the most daring enterprises; but who, without prin- 
ciples, without the moral ascendency which they confer, with- 
out any other influence than that of genius, soon spent in that 
rapid succession of men and circumstances, had resolutely tried to 
struggle with the Revolution, and proved, by a striking example, 
that an individual cannot prevail against a national passion until 
it is exhausted. In going over to the enemy, Dumouriez had 
not for his excuse either Bouille’s aristocratic infatuation or 
Lafayette’s delicacy of principles, for he had tolerated all the 
disorders till the moment when they ran counter to his projects. 
By his defection he may fairly be alleged to have hastened the 
fall of the Girondins, and the great revolutionary crisis. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that this man, without attachment to any 
cause, had the preference of reason for liberty ; it must not be for- 
gotten that he loved France; that when no one believed it pos- 
sible to withstand the foreign foe, he attempted it, and relied 
more upon us than we did upon ourselves; that at St. Mene- 
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hould he taught us to face the enemy with coolness; that at 
Jemappes he kindled our ardour and replaced us in the rank of 
the first-rate powers ; lastly, we must not forget that if he for-. 
sook us, it was he who saved us. Moreover, he passed a sad old 
age far away from his country ; and one cannot help feeling deep 
regret at the sight of a man fifty of whose years were spent in 
court intrigues, and thirty in exile, while three only were. occu- 
pied on a theatre worthy of his genius. 

Dampierre was invested with the chief command of the army 
of the North, and intrenched his troops in the camp of Famars, 
in such a manner as to be able to succour any of our fortresses 
that might be threatened. This position which was strong, 
and the plan of campaign adopted by the allies, according 
to which they had agreed not to penetrate farther until the 
fortress of Mayence should be retaken, could not but retard the 
events of the war in this quarter. Custine, who to excuse his 
own blunders, had never ceased to accuse his colleagues and the 
ministers, was favourably heard, when speaking against Beur- 
nonville, who was regarded as an accomplice of Dumouriez, 
though delivered up to the Austrians, and he obtained the com- 
mand of the Rhine from the Vosges and the Moselle to Hunin- 
guen. As the defection of Dumouriez had begun with nego- 
tiations, the penalty of death was decreed against any general 
who should listen to proposals from the enemy, unless the sove- 
reignty of the people and the republic were previously recog- 
nised. Bouchotte* was then appointed minister at war, and 
Monge, though highly agreeable to the Jacobins for his com- 
plaisance, was superseded as inadequate to all the details of that 
immense department. It was also resolved that three commis- 
sioners of the Convention should remain constantly with the 
armies, and that one of them should be replaced every month. 

At the same time, the project so frequently brought forward, 
of giving greater energy to the action of the government by con- 
centrating it in the Convention, was carried into execution. 
After various plans, that of a committee, called the committee of 
public welfare, was adopted. This committee, composed of nine 
members, was to deliberate in private. It was charged to super- 
intend and to accelerate the action of the executive power; it 
was even authorized to suspend its resolutions (arrétés) when it 
deemed them contrary to the general interest, with the proviso 
that it should inform the Convention of thee ircumstance ; and 
to take on all urgent occasions measures of internal and external 
defence. The arrétés signed by the majority of its. members 

-were to be instantly carried into effect by the executive power. 


%* « Bouchotte, commandant of Cambray, having long remained in obscurity, 
was raised, in 1793, to the administration of the war department, in the room 
of Beurnonville. Having escaped the perils of the Reign of Terror, he retired 
to Metz, and was there called to the municipal and elective functions in 1799. 
He retired from active life in the year 1805.”—Biographie Moderne. E- 
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It was instituted for one month only, and could not deliver any — 
order of arrest, unless against actual perpetrators. . 

The members nominated to compose this committee were ~ 
Barrére, Delmas, Bréard,* Cambon, Robert Lindet,+ Guyton-~ 
Morveaux, Treilhard, and Lacroix, of Eure and Loire. Though 
not yet uniting all the powers, this committee nevertheless had 
immense influence. It corresponded with the commissioners of 
the Convention, gave them their instructions, and had authority 
to substitute any measures that it thought fit in place of those 
of the ministers. Through Cambon it ruled the finances, and 
with Danton it could not fail to acquire the influence of that — 
powerful party-leader. Thus, by the growing effect of danger, 
was the country urged on towards a dictatorship. ; 

On recovering from the alarm caused by the desertion of Du- 
mouriez, the parties next began to charge each other with being 
accomplices in it; and it was but natural that the stronger 
should overwhelm the weaker. The sections, the popular so- 
cieties, which in general led the way in every thing, took the 
initiative, and denounced the Girondins in petitions and ad-- 
dresses. 

A new society, more violent than any yet existing, had been 
founded agreeably to a principle of Marat. He had said that 
up to that day men had done nothing but prate about the so- 
vereignty of the people; that, according to this doctrine well 
understood, each section was sovereign in its own district, and 
had a right to recall at any moment the powers that it had 
given. ‘The most furious agitators, laying hold of this doctrine, 
had, in fact, pretended to be deputed by these sections to ascer- 
tain the use that was made of these powers, and to consult upon 
the public welfare. They met at the Evéché, and declared them- 
selves authorized to correspond with all the municipalities of 
the republic. In consequence, they called themselves the Central 
Committee of Public Welfare. Hence proceeded the most in- 
flammatory propositions. This committee had resolved to go in 
a body to the Convention, to inquire if it possessed the means of 
saving the country. It had attracted the notice, not only of the” 
Assembly, but also of the commune and of the Jacobins. Ro- 


* “Jean Jacques Bréard was a landholder at Marennes. In 1791 he was 
appointed deputy to the Legislative Assembly, was re-elected to the National 
Convention, and voted for the death of the King. He was then appointed 
president, and soon afterwards a member of the committee of public safety. 
In 1795 he entered into the council of ancients, and retired into private life 
in the year 1803.”—Biographie Moderne. 

_T “Jean Baptiste Robert Lindet, a lawyer, and attorney-syndic of the 
district. of Bernay, was deputy from Eure to the legislature, where he showed 
some degree of moderation, but, having afterwards connected himself with the 
party of the Mountain, he was generally considered as one of the most wary 
chiefs of the party. He voted for the King’s death in the Convention, and 
proposed a scheme for organizing a revolutionary tribunal. In 1799 he was 
summoned to the administration of finance, a place which he retained till the” 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire,”—Biographie Moderne. 
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bespierre, who no doubt was glad enough of the consequences of 
insurrection, but who dreaded the means, and who had shown fear 
at every disturbance, inveighed against the violent resolutions 
which seemed to be preparing in these inferior associations, per- 
severed in his favourite policy, which consisted in defaming the 
deputies, whom he stigmatized as unfaithful, and ruining them in 
the public opinion, before he had recourse to any other measure 
against them. Fond of accusing his opponents, he dreaded the 
employment of force, and preferred the contests of the tribunes, 
which were without danger, and in which he carried off all the 
_ honour. 

Marat, who had at times the vanity of moderation as well as 
all other sorts of vanity, denounced the society of the Evéché, | 
though he had furnished the principles upon which it was 
formed. Commissioners were sent to ascertain if the members 
composing it were men of extravagant zeal or bribed agitators. 
Having satisfied themselves that they were merely too zealous 
patriots, the society of the Jacobins would not exclude them 
from its bosom, as had been at first suggested, but directed a 
list of them to be made out, for the purpose of watching them ; 
and it proposed a public disapprobation of their conduct, alleg- 
ing that there ought not to be any other centre of public welfare 
than itself. Thus the insurrection of the 10th of April had been 
prepared, and condemned beforehand. All those who have not the 
courage to act, all those who are displeased at seeing themselves 
distanced, disapprove the first attempts, though all the while they 
desire their results. Danton alone maintained profound silence, 
neither disavowing nor disapproving the subordinate agitators. 
He was not fond of triumphing in the tribune by long-winded 
accusations, and preferred the means of action which he pos- 
sessed in the highest degree, having at his beck all the most im- 
moral and turbulent spirits that Paris contained. It is not 
known, however, whether he was acting in secret, but he kept a 
threatening silence. 

Several sections condemned the association at the Evéché, and 
that of Mail presented to the Convention an energetic petition 
on the subject. That of Bonne-Nouvelle came, on the contrary, 
and read an address in which it denounced Brissot, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonné, &c., as friends of Dumouriez, and insisted 
that they ought to be struck by the sword of the law. After 
vehement agitation, in a contrary spirit, the petitioners were 
admitted to the honours of the sitting, but it was declared 
that thenceforward the Assembly would not listen to any accu- 
sation against its members, and that every denunciation of this 
kind should be addressed to the committee of public welfare. 

The section of the Halle-au-Blé, which was one of the most 
violent, drew up another petition, under the presidency of 
Marat, and sent it to the Jacobins, to the sections, and to the 
commune, that it might receive its approbation, and that, sanc- 
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tioned thus by all the authorities of the capital, it might be 
solemnly presented by Pache, the mayor, to the Convention. 
In this petition, carried about from place to place and univer- 
sally known, it was alleged that part of the Convention was 
corrupted, that it conspired with the forestallers, that it was im- 
plicated with Dumouriez, and that it ought to be superseded by 
the commissioners. On the 10th of April, while this petition was 
hawking about from section to section, Petion, feeling indignant, 
desired to be heard on a motion of order. He inveighed with a 
vehemence, unusual with him, against the calumnies levelled at 
a portion of the Convention, and called for measures of repres- 
sion. Danton, on the contrary, claimed honourable mention on 
behalf of the petition which was preparing. Petion, still more 
incensed, proposed that its authors should be sent to the revo- 
lutionary tribunal. Danton replied that upright representatives, 
strong in a clear conscience, need not be afraid of calumny; that 
it is inevitable in a republic, and that besides, they had not yet 
either repulsed the Austrians or framed a constitution ; conse- 
quently it was doubtful whether the Convention deserved praise. 
He afterwards insisted that the Assembly should cease to pay 
attention to private quarrels, and that those who deemed them- 
selves calumniated ought to appeal to the tribunals. © The ques- 
tion was therefore disposed of ; but Fonfréde brought it forward 
again, and again it was set aside. Robespierre, who dearly 
loved personal quarrels, brought it forward afresh, and demanded 
permission to rend the veil.. He was allowed to speak, and he 
began a speech full of the most bitter, the most atrocious de- 
famation of the Girondins in which he had ever indulged. We 
must notice this speech, which shows in what colours his gloomy 
mind painted the conduct of his enemies. 

According to him there existed below the aristocracy dispos- 
sessed in 1789, a burgher aristocracy, as vain and as despotic as 
the preceding, and whose treasons succeeded those of the no- 
bility. A frank revolution did not suit this class, and it wanted 
a king, with the constitution of 1791, to assure its domination. 
The Girondins were its leaders. Under the Legislative Assem- 
bly, they had secured the ministerial departments by means of 
Roland, Claviéres, and Servan. After they had lost them, they 
endeavoured to revenge themselves by the 20th of June; and on 
the eve of the 10th of August, they were treating with the court, 
and offering peace, upon condition that the power should be 
restored to them. On the 10th of August itself, they were con- 
tent to suspend the King without abolishing royalty, and ap- 
pointed a governor for the prince-royal. After the 10th, they 
seized the ministerial departments, and slandered the commune 
for the purpose of ruining its influence and securing an exclusive 
sway. When the Convention was formed, they made themselves 
masters of the committees, continued to calumniate Paris and to 
represent that city as the focus of all crimes, and they perverted 
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the public opinion by means of their journals, and by the 
immense sums which Roland devoted to the circulation of the 
most perfidious writings. Lastly, in January they opposed the 
death of the tyrant, not out of attachment to his person, but 
out of attachment to royalty. This faction, continued Robes- 
pierre, is the only cause of the disastrous war which we are at 
this moment waging. _It desires it, in order to expose us to the 
invasion of Austria, which promised a congress, with the burgher 
constitution of 1791. It has directed it with perfidy, and, after 
employing the traitor Lafayette, it has since employed the traitor 
Dumoutiez, to attain the end which it has been so long pursu- 
ing. At first it feigned a quarrel with Dumouriez, but the 
quarrel was not serious, for it formerly placed him in the minis- 
try by means of his friend Gensonné, and caused him to be 
allowed six millions for secret service money. Dumouriez, in 
concert with it, saved the Prussians in the Argonne, when. he 
might have annihilated them.* In Belgium, it is true, he gained 
a great victory, but it required an important success to obtain 
the public confidence, and, once obtained, he abused it in every. 
possible way. He did not invade Holland, which he might have 
conquered in the very first campaign; he prevented the union of 
the conquered countries with France, and the diplomatic com= 
mittee, in unison with him, omitted nothing to keep-away the 
Belgian deputies who demanded the union. Those envoys of 
the executive power, whom Dumouriez had so harshly treated 
because they annoyed the Belgians, were all chosen by the 
Girondins; and they contrived to send disorganizers whose con- 
duct could not fail to be publicly condemned, in order to dis- 
honour the republican cause. Dumouriez, after making, when 
too late, an attack upon Holland, returned to Belgium, lost the 
battle of Neerwinden, and it was Miranda, the friend and the 
creature of Petion, who by his retreat decided the loss of that 
battle. Dumouriez then fell back, and raised the standard of 
revolt at the very moment when the faction was exciting the in- 
surrections of royalism in the West. All was therefore prepared 
for this moment. A perfidious minister had been placed im the 
war department for this important circumstance. The committee 
of general safety, composed of all the Girondins, excepting 
seven or eight faithful deputies, who did not attend its meetings, 
this committee did nothing to prevent the public dangers. 

hus nothing had been neglected for the success of the con- 
spiracy. A king was wanted: but all the generals belonged to 
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_* “The Jacobins endeavoured to convert all Dumouriez’s proceedings 
into so many crimes. Even the retreat of the Prussians served as the foun- 
dation of a thousand foibles. After imagining that he had released himself 
from his embarrassments by deceiving the Prussians, the moment the Jacobins 
learned the dismal state of the enemy’s army, and yet beheld it saved, they 
attributed the excellence of its retreat to a collusion between Dumouriez and 
the King of Prussia.”—Dumouries’s Memoirs. E. 
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Egalité. The Egalité family was collected around Dumouriez ; 
his sons, his daughter, ay even the intriguing Sillery, were 
along with him. Dumouriez began by manifestoes, and what did 
he say ?—all that the orators and the writers of the faction said 
in the tribune and in the newspapers ; that the Convention was 
composed of villains, with the exception of a ‘small sound 
portion; that Paris was the focus of all sorts of crimes ; that 
the Jacobins were disorganizers, who excited disturbance and 
civil war. 

Such was the manner in which Robespierre accounted as well 
for the defection of Dumouriez, as for the opposition of the 
Girondins. After he had at great length developed this artful 
tissue of calumnies, he proposed to send to the revolutionary 
tribunal the accomplices of Dumouriez, all the members of the 
Orleans family and their friends. ‘“ As for the deputies Guadet, 
Gensonné, Vergniaud, &c., it would be,” said he, with malicious 
irony, ‘a sacrilege to accuse such upright men ; and feeling my 
impotence in regard to them, I leave them to the wisdom of the 
Assembly.” 

The tribunes and the Mountain applauded their virtuous 
orator. The Girondins were incensed at this infamous system, 
in which a perfidious hatred had as large a share as a natural 
distrust of disposition; for there was in this speech an extra- 
ordinary art in combining facts and obviating objections; and 
Robespierre had displayed in this base accusation more real 
talent than in all his ordinary declamations. Vergniaud rushed 
to the tribune and demanded permisston to speak, with such 
vehemence, earnestness, and resolution, that it was granted, and 
that the tribunes and the Mountain at length left it to him un- 
. disturbed. To the premeditated speech of Robespierre he opposed 
one delivered on the spur of the moment, with the warmth of 

the most eloquent and the most innocent of men. 

’ He would presume, he said, to reply to Monsieur Robespierre, 
and he would not employ either time or art in his reply, for he 
needed nothing but his soul. He would not speak for himself, 
for he knew that in times of revolution the dregs of nations are 
stirred up and for a moment rise above the good, but in order to 
enlighten France. His voice, which more than once had struck 
terror into that palace from which he had assisted to hurl tyranny, 
should carry terror also into the souls of the villains who were 
desirous of substituting their own tyranny for that of royalty. 

He then replied to every inculpation of Robespierre, what 
any one may reply from the mere knowledge of the facts. By 
his speech in July, he provoked the dethronement of the King. 
Shortly before the 10th of August, doubting the success of the 
insurrection, not even knowing whether it would take place, he — 
pointed out to an agent of the court what it ought to do in order 
to reconcile itself with the nation and to save the country. On 
the 10th of August, he was sitting in his place amidst the- 
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thunder of cannon, while Monsieur Robespierre was in a cellar, 
He had not caused the dethronement to be pronounced, because 
the combat was doubtful, and he proposed the appointment of a 
governor for the dauphin, because, in case royalty should suc- 
ceed in maintaining itself, a good education given to the young 
prince might ensure the future happiness of France. Himself 
and his friends caused war to be declared, because it was already 
begun, and it was better to declare it openly and to defend one- 
self, than to suffer without making it. He and his friends were 
appointed to the ministry and upon committees by the public 
voice. In the commission of twenty-one, in the Legislative 
Assembly, they opposed the suggestion for leaving Paris, and it 
was they who prepared the means which France displayed in 
the Argonne. In the committee of general safety of the Conven- 
tion, they had laboured assiduously, and before the faces of their 
colleagues who, if they pleased, might have witnessed all their 
proceedings. Robespierre had deserted it, and never made his 
appearance there. They had not calumniated Paris, but com- 
bated the murderers who usurped the name of Parisians, and 
disgraced Paris and the republic. They had not perverted the 
public opinion, since, for his own part, he had not written a 
single letter, and what Roland had circulated was well known to 
every body. He and his friends demanded the appeal to the 
people on the trial of Louis XVI, because they were of opinion 
that, on so important a question, the national adhesion could not 
be dispensed with. For his own part, he scarcely knew Dumou- 
riez, and had seen him but twice; the first time. on his return 
from the Argonne; the second, on his return from Belgium ; 
but Danton and Santerre saw him, congratulated him, covered 
him with caresses, and made him dine with them every day. 
‘As for Egalité, he had just as little acquaintance with him. The 
Mountaineers alone knew and associated with him ; and when- 
ever the Girondins attacked him, the Mountaineers invariably 
stood forward in his defence. What then could he and his 
friends be reproached with? Underhand dealings, intrigues? . . 
But they did not run to the sections to stir them up. They did 
not fill the tribunes to extort decrees by terror. They never would 
suffer the ministers to be taken from among the assemblies of 
which they were members. Or were they accused of being 
moderates ?... But they were.not so on the 10th of August, 
when Robespierre and Marat were hiding themselves. They were 
so in September, when the prisoners were murdered and the 
Garde-Meuble was plundered. : 
_ You know,” said Vergniaud in conclusion, “ whether I have 
endured in silence the mortifications heaped upon me during the 
last six months, whether I have sacrificed to my country the 
most just resentments ; you know whether upon pain of coward- 
ice, upon pain of confessing myself guilty, upon pain of compro- 
mising the little good that I am still allowed to do, I could have 
VOL, Il. 2A 
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avoided placing the impostures and the malignity of Robespierre 
in their true light. May this be the last day wasted by us in 
scandalous debates!”” Vergniaud then moved that the section 
of the Halle-au-Blé should be summoned and desired to bring 
its registers. : ; 

The talent of Vergniaud had captivated his very enemies. His 
sincerity, his touching eloquence, had interested and convinced 
the great majority of the Assembly, and the warmest testimonies 
of approbation were lavished upon him on all sides. Guadet 
desired to be heard, but, at sight of him, the Mountain, before 
silent, became agitated, and sent forth horrid yells. He never- 
theless obtained in his turn permission to reply, and he acquitted 
himself in such a manner as to excite the passions much more 
powerfully than Vergniaud had done. None, he admitted, had 
conspired; but appearances were much stronger against the 
Mountaineers and the Jacobins, who had been in connexion 
with Dumouriez and Egalité, than against the Girondins, who 
had quarrelled with both. ‘“ Who,” exclaimed Guadet, “ who 
was with Dumouriez at the Jacobins, at the theatres? Your 
Danton.”—“ Aha! dost thou accuse me?” rejoined Danton ; 
“thou knowest not my power.” 

The conclusion of Guadet’s speech was deferred. till the fol- 
lowing day. He continued to fix all conspiracy, if there were 
any, on the Mountaineers. He finished with reading an address, 


_which, like that of the Halle-aux-Blés, was signed by Marat. 


It was from the Jacobins, and Marat had signed it as president 
of the society. It contaimed these words, which Guadet read to 
the Assembly: “Citizens, let us arm. Counter-revolution is in 
the government; it is inthe bosom of the Convention. Citizens, 
Jet us march thither, let us march !” 

“Yes,” cried Marat from his place, “yes, let us march!” 
At these words the Assembly rose, and demanded a decree of 
accusation against Marat. Danton opposed it, saying that the 
members on both sides of the Assembly appeared to agree upon 
accusing the family of Orleans, that it ought, therefore, to be 
sent before the tribunals, but, as for Marat, he could not be 
placed under accusation for an expression which had escaped 
him amidst a stormy discussion. Some one replied that the 
family of Orleans ought not to be tried in Pans, but at Mar- 
seilles. Danton would have continued, but, without listening to 
him, the Assembly gave the priority to the decree of accusation 
against Marat, and Lacroix moved that he should be imme- 
diately apprehended. “ Since my enemies have lost all modesty,” 
cried Marat, “I demand one thing: the decree is calculated to 
excite a commotion; let two gendarmes accompany me to the 
Jacobins, that I may go and recommend peace to them.’”’ With- 


out listening to these ridiculous sallies, the Assembly ordered 


him to be taken into custody, and directed that the act of accu- 
sation should be prepared by noon the next day. 
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Robespierre hastened to the Jacobins to express his indig- 
nation, to praise the energy of Danton, and the moderation of 
Marat, and to recommend to them to be calm, that people 
might not have to say that Paris rose to liberate a Jacobin. 

On the next day the act of accusation was read and approved 
by the Assembly, and the accusation so frequently proposed 
against Marat, was seriously prosecuted before the revolutionary 
tribunal.* 

It was an intended petition against the Girondins that had 
produced these violent altercations between the two sides of 
the Assembly ; but nothing had been enacted on the subject, 
neither, indeed, was it possible to enact any thing, since the 
Assembly had not the power to check the commotions produced 
by the petitions. The project of a general address from all the 
sections had been prosecuted with activity; the particular form 
of it had been determined upon ; out of the forty-three sections, 
thirty-five had adopted it ; the general council of the commune 
had approved it; and, on the 15th, the commissioners of the 
thirty-five sections, with Pache, the mayor, at their head, ap- 
peared at the bar. It might be considered as the manifesto in 
which the commune of Paris declared its intentions, and threat- 
ened insurrection in case of refusal. So it had done before the 
10th of August, so it again did on the eve of the 3Ist of May. 
The address was read by Real, procureur of the commune. 
After dwelling upon the criminal conduct ofa certain number of 
deputies, the petition prayed for their expulsion from the Con- 
vention, and named them one after another. There were twenty- 
two: Brissot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Grange-Neuve, 
Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Biroteau, Pontécoulant, Petion, Lan- 
juinais, Valazé, Hardy, Louvet, Lehardy, Gorsas, Gauchet, Lan- 
thénas, Lasource, Valady, and Chambon. 

The reading of these names drew forth applause from the tri- 
bunes. The president informed the petitioners that the law re- 
quired them to sign their petition. They instantly complied. 
Pache alone, striving to prolong his neutrality, hung back. He 
was asked for his signature, but replied that he was not one of 
the petitioners, and had only been directed by the general 
council to accompany them. But, perceiving that it was im- 
possible for him to recede, he advanced and signed the petition. 
The tribunes rewarded him with boisterous applause. 

Boyer-Fonfréde immediately went up to the tribune, and said 


* “The Convention felt the necessity of making an effort to resist the in- 
flammatory proceedings of the Jacobins. By a united effort of the Girondins 
and the neutral party, Marat was sent for trial to the Revolutionary Be 
nal, on the charge of having instigated the people to demand the punis — 
of the National Representatives. This was the first instance of ee oe a- 
bility of the Convention being broken in upon ; and as such, it a orde @ 
unfortunate precedent, which the sanguinary Jacobins were not slow 1n tol- 
lowing.”—Alison. E. 
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that, if modesty were not a duty, he would beg to be added to 
the glorious list of the twenty-two deputies. The majority of 
the Assembly, impelled by a generous emotion, cried, “ Put us 
all down, all!” and then surrounded the twenty-two deputies, 
embracing them, and giving them the most expressive tokens of 
sympathy. The discussion, interrupted by this scene, was ad- 
journed to the following days. ' 

On the appointed day the subject was accordingly brought 
forward. Reproaches and justification recommenced between 
the two sides of the Assembly. Some deputies of the centre 
took occasion, from letters written on the state of the armies, to 
propose that they should direct their attention to the general 
interests of the republic, and not waste their time on private 
quarrels. The Assembly assented; but, on the 18th, a fresh 
petition against the right side caused that of the thirty-five sec- 
tions to be again brought forward. Various acts of the commune 
were at the same time denounced. By one it declared itself in a 
continual state of revolution, and by another it appointed within 
its bosom a committee of correspondence with all the munici- 
palities in the realm. It had, in fact, been long striving to give 
to its purely local authority a character of generality, that would 
permit it to speak in the name of France, and enable it to rival 
the authority of the Convention. The committee of the Evéché, 
dissolved on the recommendation of the Jacobins, had also had 

_for its object to put Paris in communication with all the other 
towns; and now the commune was desirous of making amends 
by organizing that correspondence in its own bosom. Vergniaud 
addressed the Assembly, and, attacking at once the petition of 
the thirty-five sections, the acts imputed to the commune, and 
the designs revealed by its conduct, moved that the petition 
should be declared calumnious, and that the municipality should 
be required to bring its registers to the Assembly, to show what 
resolutions (arrétés) it had passed. These propositions were 
adopted, in spite of the tribunes and the left side. At this 
moment the nght side, supported by the Plain, began to sway 
all the decisions. It had caused Lasource, one of the most 
ardent of its members, to be appointed president; and it had 
again the majority, that is, the legality, a feeble resource against 
strength, and which serves at best but to irritate it the more. 

The municipal officers summoned to the bar, came boldly to 
submit the registers of their deliberations, and seemed to expect 
the approbation of their resolutions (arrétés), These registers 
purported ; 1. That the general council declared itSelf in a state 
of revolution, so long as supplies of provisions were not ensured ; 
2. That the committee of correspondence with the forty-four 
thousand municipalities should be composed of nine members 
and put immediately in activity ; 3. That twelve thousand copies 
of the petition against the twenty-two should be printed and dis- 
tributed by the committee of correspondence ; 4. Lastly, that the 
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general council would consider the blow aimed at itself, when. 
any of its members, or when a president or secretary of a section 
or of a club, should be prosecuted for their opinions. This last 
resolution had been adopted for the purpose of screening Marat 
who was accused of having, as president of a section, signed a 
seditious address. 

The commune, as we see, resisted the Assembly foot to foot, 

and on each debated point adopted a decision contrary to that of 
the latter. If the question related to the supply of necessaries, 
it immediately constituted itself in a state of revolution, if violent 
means were rejected. Ifit related to Marat, it covered him with its 
shield. If it related to the twenty-two, it appealed to the forty- 
four thousand municipalities, and placed itself in correspondence 
with them for the purpose of demanding from them, as it were, 
general powers against the Convention. The opposition was 
complete at all points, and accompanied moreover by preparations 
for insurrection. 
_ No sooner was the reading of the registers finished, than the 
younger Robespierre demanded the honours of the sitting for the 
municipal officers. The right side opposed this: the Plain hesi- 
tated, and said that it might perhaps be dangerous to lower 
magistrates in the estimation of the people by refusing them a 
customary honour, which was not denied even to the humblest 
petitioners. Amidst these tumultuous debates, the sitting was: 
prolonged till eleven at night; the right side and the Plain 
withdrew, and one hundred and forty-three members only re- 
mained with the Mountain to admit the Parisian municipality to 
the honours of the sitting. On one and the same day declared 
guilty of calumny, repulsed by the majority, and admitted to the 
honours of the sitting by the Mountain and the tribunes, it could 
not fail to be deeply exasperated, and to become the rallying- 
point for all those who wished to break down the authority of 
the Convention. ; 7 

Marat had, at length, been brought before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and it was not by the energy of the right side, which had as 
it were carried the Plain along with it, that his accusation had been 
decided upon. But every energetic movement while it is honour- 
able to, only precipitates the ruin ofa party struggling against a 
superior movement. The Girondins, by their courageous prose- 
cution of Marat, had only prepared a triumph for him. The act, 
purported in substance that Marat, having in his papers encou- 
raged murder, carnage, the degradation and dissolution of the 
National Convention, and the establishment of a power destruc- 
tive of liberty, was decreed to be under accusation, and deli- 
vered over to the revolutionary tribunal. The Jacobins, the 
Cordeliers, all the agitators of Paris had set themselves in mation 
in behalf of this austere philosopher, “ formed,’ they said, “ by 
adversity and meditation, combining great sagacity and a deep 
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knowledge of the human heart with a soul of fire, and whose pe- 
netration discovered the traitors in their triumphal car, at the 
moment when the stupid herd were yet offering them incense ! 
The traitors,” cried they, “ will pass away, while the reputation of . 
Marat is only commencing !” 

Though the revolutionary tribunal was not then composed as 
it was at a later period, still Marat could not be condemned by 
it. The discussion lasted only a few moments. The accused 
was unanimously acquitted, amidst the applause of a numerous 
concourse assembled to witness his trial. This was the 24th of 
April. He was immediately surrounded Ly a mob, composed 
of women, sans-culottes with pikes, and detachments of the 
armed sections. They laid hold of him and set out for the Con~ 
vention, to replace him in his seat as deputy.. Two municipal 
officers opened the procession. Marat, lifted in the arms of some 
sappers, his brow encircled by a wreath of oak, was borne in 
triumph to the middle of the hall. A sapper stepped forward 
from the crowd, presented himself at the bar, and said, “ Citi- 
zen president, we bring you the worthy Marat. Marat has 
always been the friend of the people, and the people will always 
be the friends of Marat. If Marat’s head must fall, the head of 
the sapper shall fall first.” As he uttered these words, the grim 
petitioner brandished his axe, and the tribunes applauded with 
tumultuous uproar. He demanded permission for the escort to 
file off through the hall. . “ I will consult the Assembly,” re- 
plied Lasource, the president, dismayed at this hideous scene. 
But the crowd would not wait till he had consulted the Assem- 
bly, and rushed from all sides into the hall. . Men and women 
poured in pell-mell, and took the seats left vacant by the de- 
parture of the deputies disgusted at the scene. Marat, trans-— 
ferred from hand to hand, was hailed with applause. From the 
arms of the petitioners he passed into those of his colleagues of 
the Mountain, and he was embraced with the strongest demon- 
strations of joy. At length, he tore himself away from his col- 
leagues, ran to the tribune and declared to the legislators that 
he came to offer them a pure heart, a justified name, and that 
he Wis ready to die in defence of liberty and the rights of the 
people. ; ae : ae 

- New honours awaited the Jacobins. The women had pre- 
pared a great number of crowns. The president offered him 
one. Achild about four years old, mounted on the bureau, 
placed another upon his head. Marat pushed away the crowns 
with an insolent disdain. “ Citizens,” said he, ‘‘ indignant at 
seeing a villanous faction betraying the repyblic, I endeavoured 
to unmask it, and to put the rope about its neck. It resisted me 
by launching against me a decree of accusation. I have come 
off victorious. The faction ishumbled, but not crushed. Waste 
not your time in decreeing triumphs. Defend yourselves with 
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enthusiasm, I Jay upon the bureau the two crowns which have 
been just presented to me, and I invite my fellow-citizens to 
await the end of my career before they decide.” 

Numerous plaudits hailed this impudent modesty. Robespierre 
was present at this tiumph, the too mean and too popular cha- 
racter of which he no doubt disdained. He too, however, was 
destined to feel, like any other, the vanity of the triumpher. 
The rejoicings over, the Assembly hastened to return to the 
ordinary discussion, that is to say, the means of purifying the 
government, and expelling from it the traitors, the Rolandists, 
the Brissotins, &c. For this purpose it was proposed to draw 
up a list of the persons employed in all the departments of the 
administration, and to mark such as had deserved to be dis- 
missed. “Send me that list,” said Marat, “ I will pick out such 
as ought to be dismissed and retained, and signify the result to 
the ministers.” Robespierre made an observation: he said that 
the ministers were almost all accomplices of the culprits; that 
they would not listen to the society; that it would be better to 
address themselves to the committee of public safety, placed by 
its functions above the executive council, and that moreover the 
society could not without compromising itself communicate with 
ministers who were guilty of malversation. “ These reasons are 
frivolous,” replied Marat, with disdain; “a patriot so pure as 
myself* might communicate with the devil. I will address myself 
to the ministers, and summon them to satisfy us, in the name 
of the society.” 

A respectful consideration always surrounded the eloquent 
Robespierre ; but the audacity, the insolent cynicism of Marat, 
astonished and struck every enthusiastic mind. His hideous 
familiarity attached to him some sturdy market-porters, who 
were flattered by this intimacy with the friend of the people, and 
who were always ready to lend his puny person the aid of their 
arms and their influence in the public places. 

The anger of the Mountain was excited by the obstacles 
which, it had to encounter; but these obstacles were much 
greater in the provinces than in Paris; and the disappointments 
which its commissioners, sent to forward the recruiting, met 
with on their way, soon increased its irritation to the highest 
pitch. All the provinces were most favourably disposed towards 
the Revolution, but all had not embraced it with equal ardour, 
or signalized themselves by so many excesses as the city of 
Paris. It is always idle ambition, ardent minds, superior talents, 


* “ There can be little doubt that Marat regarded himself as the apostle of 
liberty, and the more undeniably wrong he was, the more infallible he thought 
himself, Others had’more delight in the actual spilling of blood ; no one 
else had the same disinierested and dauntless confidence in the theory. He 
might be placed almost at the head of a class that exist at all times, but only 
break out in times of violence and revolution ; who form crime into a code, 
and proclaim conclusions that make the hair of others stand on end,”— 
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that are the first to engage in revolutions. A capital always con- 


tains a larger portion of them than the provinces, because it is 


t¥® rendezvous of all those who, from independence or ambition, 
abandon the soil, the profession, and the traditions of their 
fathers. Paris of course contained the greatest number of revo- 
lationists. Siteated, moreover, at no great distance from the 
frontiers, the aim of all the enemy’s blows, it had been 
te greater danger than any city in France. The seat of the 
authorities, it had seen all the great questions discussed in its 
Thus danger, discussion, every thing, had concurred to 
prodace in it excitement and excess. : be 

The provinces, which had not the same motives for agitation, 
beheld these excesses with horror, and had participated in the 
sentiments of the nght side and-of the aS — 
especially with the treatment expenenced by their deputies, they 
imagined that they discovered in the copaal not only revolu- 
tionary exaggeration, but also the ambition torule France, as 
Rome reled ie conquered provinces. 

Sech were the feelmgs with which the quiet, industrious, 
moderate mass, regarded the revolutionists of Paris. These 
Gispositens, however, were more or less strongly expressed 
according to local circumstances. Each province, each city, 
had also rts hot-headed revolutionists, because in all places there 
are adventurous spints, and ardent characters. Almost all the 
men of this stamp had made themselves masters of the munici- 
paltees, and to this end they had availed themselves of the 
— renewal of the authorities ordered by the Legislative 

ssembly after the 10th of August. The inactive and moderate 
mass always gives way to the more bustling, and it was natural 
that the most violent spints should possess themselves of the 
municipal fancthons, the most difficult of all, and those which 
require most zeal and activity. The great number of the peace- 
able citizens had withdrawn into the sections, which they some- 
times attended, to give their votes, and to exercise their ‘civil 
wights. The departmental functions had been conferred on per- 
Soms possessing either the most wealth or the most consideration, 
and, for that very reason, the least active and the least energetic 
ef men. Thus all the hot revolutionists were intrenched in the 
munmcipelites, while the middling and wealthy mass occupied 

be sections and the departmental functions. 

The commane of Paris, feeling this position, had resolved to 
put Hself m correspondence with all the municipalities. But, as 
we have seen, ut had been prevented by the Convention. The 
Parent somety of the Jacobins had made amends for this by its 
Own correspondence, and the connexion which could not yet be 
established between municipality and municipality, existed be- 
tween Clab and club, which amounted to nearly the same thing; 
for the same men who deliberated in the Jacobin clubs after- 
wards went to act in the general councils of the communes. 
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Thus the whole Jacobin party of France, collected in the muni-~ 
cipalities and in the clubs, corresponding from one extremity of 
the country to the other, found itself arrayed against the middling 
mass, an immense mass, but divided into a multitude of sections, 
not exercising active functions, not corresponding from city to 
city, forming here and there a few moderate clubs, and assem- 
bling occasionally in the sections, or in the departmental coun- 
cils, to give an uncertain and timid vote. 

It was this difference of position that encouraged the revolu- 
tionists to hope that they could control the mass of the popula- 
tion. This mass admitted the republic, but desired it without its 
excesses ; and at the moment it had still the advantage in all the 
provinces. Since the municipalities, armed with a terrible police, 
having authority to pay domiciliary visits, to seek out foreigners, to 
disarm suspected persons, could annoy the peaceable citizens 
with impunity, the sections had endeavoured to effect a reaction ; 
and they had joined for the purpose of curbing the munici- 
palities. In almost all the towns of France they had plucked up a 
little courage; they were in arms; they resisted the municipalities, 
inveighed against their inquisitorial police, supported the right 
side, and together with it demanded order, peace, and respect of 
person and property. The municipalities and the Jacobin clubs 
demanded, on the contrary, new measures of police, and the in- 
stitution of revolutionary tribunals in the departments. The 
people of certain towns were ready to come to blows upon 
these questions. The sections, however, were so strong in 
number, that they counteracted the energy of the municipalities. 
The Mountaineer deputies sent to forward the recruiting and to 
rekindle the revolutionary zeal, were dismayed at this resistance, 
and filled Paris with their alarms. 

Such was the state of almost all France, and the manner in 
which it was divided. The conflict was more or less violent, 
and the parties were more or less menacing, according to ,the 
position and dangers of each town. Where the dangers of the 
Revolution were greater, the Jacobins were more inclined 
to use violent means, and consequently the moderate mass was 
more disposed to resist them. But it was not the military dan- 
ger that most exasperated the revolutionary passions. It was 
the danger of domestic treason. Thus, on the northern frontier, 
threatened by the enemy’s armies, and not much wrought upon 
by intrigue, people were tolerably unanimous ; their minds were 
intent on the common defence; and the commissioners sent to 
all parts between Lille and Lyons had made the most satisfactory 
reports to the Convention. But at Lyons, where secret machina- 
tions concurred with the geographical and military position of 
the city to render the peril greater, storms had arisen as terrible 
as those which had burst upon Paris. 

From its eastern situation and its vicinity to Piedmont, Lyons had 
always attracted the notice of the counter-revolutionists. The first 
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emigrants at Turin had projected a movement there in 1790, and 
even sent a French prince to that city. Mirabeau had also planned. 
one imhis way. After the great majority of emigrants had removed. 
to Coblentz, an agent had been left in Switzerland, to correspond 
with Lyons, and through Lyons with the camp of Jalés and the 
fanatics of the South. These machinations had produced a reac- 
tion of Jacobinism, and the royalists had caused Mountaineers to 
spring up in Lyons. The latter had a club called the central club, 
composed of envoys from all the clubs of the quarter. At their 
head was a Piedmontese, whom a natural restlessness of dispo- 
sition had driven from country to country and at length fixed at 
Lyons, where he owed his revolutionary ardour to his having 
been successively appointed municipal officer and president of the 
civil tribunal. His name was Chalier,* and he held in the central 
club such language as at the Jacobins in Paris would have 
caused him to be accused by Marat of tending to convulse every 
thing, and of being in the pay of foreigners. Besides this club, 
the Lyonnese Mountaineers had the whole municipality, except- 
ing Niviére, the mayor, a friend and disciple of Roland, and 
head of the Girondin party at Lyons. Weary of so much dissen- 
sion, Niviére had, like Petion, resigned his office, and like Petion 
been re-elected by the sections, more powerful and more ener- 
getic at Lyons than any where else in France. Out of eleven 
thousand voters, nine thousand had obliged Niviére to resume 
the functions of mayor; but he had again resigned, and this 
time the Mountaineer municipality had succeeded in completing 
itself by effecting the election of a mayor of its choice. On this 


* «M. J. Chalier, an extravagant Jacobin, an inhabitant of Lyons, was 
born in 1747 at Beautard, in Dauphiné, of a Piedmontese family, who 
returned to their native country, where he was educated. He embraced the 
ecclesiastical profession, was driven from his country, and after having nar- 
rowly escaped the gibbet in Portugal, and again in Naples, he went to Lyons, 


was received into the family of a merchant as a preceptor, said mass in that- 


town for about two years, and at last went into business, in which he accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune by dishonesty and trick. He joined the revo- 
lutionary party with an enthusiasm bordering on madness; and went to 
Paris, where he spent six months with Marat to profit by his lessons. On 
his return to Lyons he was appointed municipal officer, and all his colleagues 
were ready to second his fury. "The mayor alone sought to oppose their 
efforts. ‘I'welve hundred citizens had been imprisoned. Chalier, despairing 


of their condemnation, appeared in 1793, in the central society with a ° 


poniard in his hand, and obtained a decree that a tribunal, similar to those 
at Paris which had committed the September massacres, should be esta- 
blished on the quay St. Clair, with a guillotine, that nine hundred persons 
should there be executed, ‘and their bodies thrown into the Rhone, and that 
in case executioners should be wanting, that the members of the society 
should themselves perform this office. The mayor at the head of the armed 
force, prevented this horrible execution ; but he could not obtain the trial of 
several members who had been seized.» The people of Lyons irritated at 
length by such tyranny raised the standard of war against the Convention, 
and delivered Chalier to a tribunal which condemned him to death in 1793.” 
—Biographie Moderne. E, : 
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occasion the party had come to blows. The youth of the sec- 
tions had driven Chalier from the central club, and gutted the 
hall in which he vented his fanaticism. The department had 
sent in alarm for the commissioners of the Convention, who, 
by first censuring the sections and then the excesses of the com- 
mune, had displeased all parties, been denounced by the Jaco- 
bins, and recalled by the Convention. Their task had been con- 
fined to awarding compensation to the central club, affiliating it 
with the Jacobins, and, without abridging its energy, ridding it 
of some too impure members. In the month of May, the irri- 
tation had reached its greatest height. On the one hand, the 
commune, composed entirely of Jacobins, and the central club, 
with its president, Chalier, demanded a revolutionary tribunal 
for Lyons, and paraded through the public places a guillotine 
which had been procured from Paris, and which was exposed to 
public view +o strike terror into traitors and aristocrats ; while, 
on the other, the sections, in arms, were ready to curb the muni- 
cipality, and to prevent the establishment of the sangninary tri- 
bunal, from which the Girondins had not been able to save the 
capital. In this state of things, the secret agents of royalty, 
scattered in Lyons, awaited the favourable moment for turning 
to account the indignation of the Lyonnese, which was ready to 
break forth. 

In all the rest of the South, as far as Marseilles, the moderate 
republican spirit prevailed in a more equal manner, and the 
Girondins possessed the undivided love of the country. Mar- 
seilles was jealous of the supremacy of Paris, incensed at the 
insults offered to Barbaroux, its favourite deputy, and ready to 
rise against the Convention, if the national representation were 
attacked. Though wealthy, it was not situated in an advan- 
tageous manner for the counter-revolutionists abroad ; for it bor- 
dered only upon Italy, where nothing was hatching, and its port 
did not interest the English like that of Toulon. Secret machi-. 
nations had consequently not excited such alarm there as in 
Lyons and Paris; and the municipality, feeble and threatened, 
was near being supplanted by the all-powerful sections. Moise 
Bayle, the deputy, who was very coldly received, had found 
great ardour for the recruiting, but absolute devotedness to the 
Gironde. 

_From the Rhone in the East to the shores of the Ocean on 
the West, fifty or sixty departments entertained the same dis- 
positions. At Bordeaux, lastly, the unanimity was complete. 
There, the sections, the municipality, the principal club, every 
body in short, agreed to resist Mountaineer violence, and to 
support that glorious deputation of the Gironde to which this 
portion of France was so proud of having given birth. The 
adverse party had found an asylum in a single section only, and 
every where else it was powerless and doomed to silence. Bor- 
deaux demanded neither maximum nor provisions, nor Trevo- 
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lutionary tribunal, prepared petitions against the commune of 
Paris, and battalions for the service of the republic. 

But along the coast of the Ocean, extending from the Gironde 
to the Loire, and from the Loire to the mouths of the Seine, were 
to be found very different dispositions and very different dan- 
gers. There the implacable Mountain had not only to encounter 
the mild and generous republicanism of the Girondins, but the 
constitutional royalism of 1789 which repelled the republic as 
illegal, and the fanaticism of the feudal times, which was 
armed against the Revolution of 1793 as well as against the 
Revolution of 1789, and which acknowledged only the tem- 
poral authority of the gentry and the spiritual authority of the 
church. 

In Normandy, and particularly at Rouen, its principal city, 
there was a feeling of strong attachment to Louis XVI., and 
the constitution of 1790 had gratified all the wishes that were 
formed for liberty and the throne. Ever since the abolition of 
royalty and the constitution of 1790, that is, since the 10th of 
August, a condemnatory and threatening silence had prevailed 
in Normandy. Bretagne exhibited still more hostile sentiments, 
and the people there were engrossed by fondness for the priests 
and the gentry. Nearer to the banks of the Loire, this attach- 
ment amounted to insurrection; and lastly on the left bank of 
that river, in the Bocage, Le Loroux, and La Vendée, the insur- 
rection was complete, and large armies of ten and twenty thou- 
sand men were already in the field. 

This is the proper place for describing that singular country, 
covered with a population so obstinate, so heroic, so unfortu- 
nate, and so fatal to France, which it nearly ruined by a 
mischievous diversion, and the calamities of which it aggravated 
by driving the revolutionary dictatorship to the highest pitch of 
irritation. 

- On both banks of the Loire, the people had retained a strong 
attachment to their ancient habits, and particularly to their 
religion and its ministers. When, in consequence of the civil 
constitution, the members of the clerical body found themselves 
divided, areal schism ensued. The curés, who refused to sub- 
mit to the new circumscription of the churches and to take the 
oath, were preferred by the people; and when, turned out of 
their livings, they were obliged to retire, the peasants followed 
them into the woods, and considered both themselves and their 
religion as persecuted. They collected in little bands, annoyed. 
the constitutional curés as intruders, and committed the most 
heinous outrages upon them. In Bretagne, in the environs of 
Rennes, there were more general and more serious insurrections, 
which originated in the dearth of provisions and in the threat to 
destroy the Church contained in this expression of Cambon : 
Those who will have mass, shall pay for it. Government had, 
however, succeeded in quelling these partial disturbances on the 
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right bank of the Loire, and it had only to dread their commu- 
nication with the left bank, the theatre of the grand insur- 
rection. 

It was particularly on this left bank, in Anjou, and Upper 
and Lower Poitou, that the famous war of La Vendée had 
broken out. It was in this part of France that the influence of 
time was least felt, and that it had produced least change in the 
ancient manners. The feudal system had there acquired a truly 
patriarchal character ; and the Revolution, instead of operating 
a beneficial reform in the country, had shocked the most kindly 
habits and been received asa persecution. The Bocage and the 
Marais constitute a singular country, which it is necessary to 
describe, in order to convey an idea of the manners of the popu- 
lation, and the kind of society that was formed there. 

Setting out from Nantes and Saumur and proceeding from the 
Loire to the sands of Olonne, Lugon, Fontenay, and Niort, you 
meet with an unequal undulating soil, intersected by ravines and 
crossed by a multitude of hedges, which serve to fence in each 
field, and which have on this account obtained for the country 
the name of the Bocage. As you approach the sea the ground 
declines, till it terminates in salt marshes, and is every where cut 
up by a multitude of small canals, which render access almost 
impossible. This is what is called the Marais. The only abun- 
dant produce in this country is pasturage, consequently cattle 
are plentiful. The peasants there grew only just sufficient corn 
for their own consumption, and employed the produce of their 
herds and flocks as a medium of exchange. It is well known 
that no people are more simple than those subsisting by this 
kind of industry. Few great towns had been built in these 
parts. They contained only large villages of two or three thou- 
sand souls. Between the two high-roads leading, the one from 
Tours to Poitiers, and the other from Nantes to La Rochelle, 
extended a tract thirty leagues in breadth, where there were 
none but cross-roads leading to villages and hamlets. The 
country was divided into a great number of small farms, paying 
a rent of from five to six hundred francs, each let to a single 
family, which divided the produce of the cattle with the pro- 
prietor of the land. From this division of farms, the se¢gneurs 
had to.treat with each family, and kept up acontinual and easy 
intercourse with them. The simplest mode of life prevailed in 
the mansions of the gentry: they were fond of the chase, on 
account of the abundance of game; the gentry and the peasants 
hunted together, and they were all celebrated for their skill and 
vigour.* The priest’, men of extraordinary purity of character, 


* “The gentlemen’s residences were built and furnished without magnifi- 
cence, and had neither extensive parks, nor fine gardens. Their owners 
lived without pomp, and even with extreme simplicity. When called to the 
capital on business or pleasure, they did not return to the Bocage with the 
airs and manners of Paris. Their greatest luxury at home was the table, and 
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exercised there a truly paternal ministry. Wealth had neither 
corrupted their manners, nor provoked censure regarding them. 
People submitted to the authority of the seigneur, and believed 
the words of the curé, because there was no oppression in the 
one, nor scandal in the other. Before humanity throws itself 
into the track of civilization, there is a point of simplicity, 
ignorance, and purity, where one would wish to stop it, were it 
not its lot to proceed through evil towards all sorts of improve- 
ment, 

When the Revolution, so beneficent in other quarters, reached 
this country, with its iron level, it produced profound agitation. 
It had been well if it could have made an exception there, but 
that was impossible. Those who have accused it of not adapt- 
ing itself to localities, of not varying with them, are not aware 
of the impossibility of exceptions, and the necessity of one uni- 
form and absolute rule in great social reforms. In these parts, 
then, people knew scarcely any thing about the Revolution ; 
they knew what the discontent of the gentry and the curés had 
taught them. Though the feudal dues were abolished, they 
continued to pay them. They were obliged to assemble for the 

‘purpose of electing mayors; they did so, and begged the sezg- 
neurs to accept the office. But when the removal of the non- 
juring priests deprived the peasants of the ministers in whom 
they had confidence, they were vehemently exasperated, and, as 
in Bretagne, they ran into the woods and travelled to a consider- 
able distance to attend the ceremonies of a worship, the only true 
one in their estimation. From that moment a violent hatred was 
kindled in their souls, and the priests neglected no means of fan- 
ning the flames. The 10th of August drove several Poitevin 
nobles back to their estates ; the 21st of January estranged them, 
and they communicated their indignation to those about them. 
They did not conspire, however, as some have conceived. The 
known dispositions of the country had incited men who were 
strangers to it to frame plans of conspiracy. One had been 
hatched in Bretagne, but none was formed in the Bocage; 
there was no concerted plan there; people suffered themselves 
to be driven to extremity. At length, the levy of three hundred 
thousand men excited in the month of March a general insurrec- 
tion. At bottom, it was of little consequence to the peasants of 
Lower Poitou what France was doing; but the removal of their 


their only amusement field sports. The women travelled on horseback, and 
in litters or carriages drawn by oxen. The Seigneur went to the weddings 
of his tenants’ children, and drank with the guests.. On Sunday the tenants 
danced in the court of the chateau, and the ladies often joined” When there 
was to be a hunt of the wolf, or boar, or stag, the information was commu- 
nicated by the curate to the parishioners in church after service. With these’ 
habits, the inhabitants of the Bocage were an excellent people, mild, pious, 
hospitable, full of courage and vivacity ; of pure manners and honest princi- 
ples. Crimes were never heard of, and lawsuits were rare.”— Memoirs of the 
Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. E. 
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_ clergy, and, above all, the obligation to join the armies, diseusted 
them. Under the old system, it was only those who were urged by 
a naturally restless disposition to quit their native land, who com- 
posed the contingent of the country; but now the law laid hold 
of all, whatever might be their personal inclinations. Obliged 
to take arms, they chose rather to fight against the republic than 
for it. Nearly about the same time, that is, at the beginning of 
March, the drawing was the occasion of an insurrection in the 
Upper Bocage and in the Marais. On the 10th of March, the 
drawing was to take place at St. Florent, near Ancenis, in 
Anjou. The young men refused to draw. The guard endeavoured 
to force them to comply. The military commandant ordered a 
piece of cannon to be pointed and fired at the mutineers. They 
dashed forward with their bludgeons, made themselves masters 
of the piece, disarmed the guard, and were, at the same time, 
not a little astonished at their own temerity. A carrier, named 
Cathelineau,* a man highly esteemed in that part of the country, 
possessing great bravery and powers of persuasion, quitting his 
farm on hearing the tidings, hastened to join them, rallied them, 
roused their courage, and gave some consistency to the insurrec- 
tion by his skill in keeping it up. The very same day he resolved 
to attack a republican post consisting of eighty men. The pea- 
sants followed him with their bludgeons and their. muskets. 
After a first volley, every shot of which told, because they were 
excellent marksmen, they rushed upon the post, disarmed it, 
and made themselves masters of the position. 

Next day, Cathelineau proceeded to Chemillé,which he likewise 
took, in spite of two hundred republicans and three pieces of can- 
non. A gamekeeper at the chateau of Maulevrier,named Stofflet,+ 
and a young peasant of the village of Chanzeau, had on their part 
collected a band of peasants. These came and joined Cathelineau, 
who conceived the daring design of attacking Chollet, the most 
considerable town in the country, the chief place of a district, and 
guarded by five hundred republicans. Their mode of fighting 
was this: Favoured by the hedges and the inequalities of the 
ground, they surrounded the enemy’s battalion, and began to 


* « Jacques Cathelineau"was a wool-dealer of the village of Pin en Mauges, 
who took the resolution of standing up for his King and country, facing the 
evils which were not to be avoided, and doing his duty manfully in arms. 
His wife entreated him not to form this perilous resolution ; but this was no 
time for such humanities ; so, leaving his work, he called the villagers about 
him, and succeeded in inducing them to take up arms.”— Quarterly Re- 
ee « Stoffet was at the head of the parishes on the side of Maulevrier. He 
was from Alsace, and had served in a Swiss regiment. He was a large and 
muscular man, forty years of age. The soldiers did not like him, as he was 
harsh and absolutely brutal; but they obeyed him better than any other 
officer, which rendered him extremely useful. He was active, intelligent, and 
brave, and the generals had great confidence in him.”—Memoirs of the 
Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. KE. 
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fire upon it under cover, and taking steady aim. Having 
daunted the republicans by this terrible fire, they took advantage 
of the first moment of hesitation that appeared, to rush upon 
them with loud shouts, broke their ranks, disarmed them, and 
despatched them with their cudgels. Such was afterwards their 
whole system of military tactics: nature taught it them, and it 
was that best adapted to their country. The troops whom they 
attacked, drawn up in line and uncovered, received a fire which 
it was impossible for them to return, because they could neither 
make use of their artillery, nor charge scattered enemies with 
the bayonet. In this situation, if they were not inured to war, 
they could not fail to be soon staggered by a fire so incessant, so 
true, that no regular fire of troops of the line could ever equal it. 
When, in particular, they saw these furious assailants rushing 
upon them, setting up loud shouts, they could scarcely help 
being intimidated, and suffering their ranks to be broken. It 
was then all over with them; for flight, so easy to the country- 
people, was impossible for troops of the line. It would, there- 
fore, have required the most intrepid soldiers to surmount so 
many disadvantages, and those who, in the first danger, were 
opposed to the rebels, were national guards of the first levy 
taken from the villages, almost all stanch republicans, and 
whose zeal carried them for the first time to the fight, 

The victorious band of Cathelineau entered Chollet, seized all 
the arms that it could find, and made cartridges out of the charges 
of the cannon. It was always in this manner that the Vendeans 
procured ammunition. By none of their defeats was their enemy 
a gainer, because they had nothing but a musket or a bludgeon, 
which they carried with them across the country ; and each of 
their victories was sure to give them a considerable matériel of 
war. The insurgents, when victorious, celebrated their success 
with the money which they found, and then burned all the 
papers of the administrations, which they regarded as an instru- 
ment of ‘tyranny. They then returned to théir villages and 
their farms, which they would not leave again for a considerable 
time. 

Another much more general revolt had broken out in the 
Marais and the department of La Vendée. At Machecoul and 
Challans, the recruiting was the occasion of a universal insur- 
rection. A hairdresser named Gaston killed an officer, took 
his uniform, put himself at the head of the troop, took Challans, 
and then Machecoul, where his men burned all the papers of the 
administrations and committed murders of which the Bocage 
had furnished no example. Three hundred republicans were 
shot by parties of twenty or thirty. The insurgents first made 
them confess, and then took them to the edge of a ditch, beside 
which they shot them, to spare themselves the trouble of burying 
the bodies. Nantes instantly sent several hundred men to St. 
Philibert, but, learning that there was a disturbance at Savenay, 
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it recalled those troops, and the insurgents of Machecoul re- 
mained masters of the conquered country. 

In the department of La Vendée, that is, to the south of the 
theatre of this war, the insurrection assumed still more consist- 
ence. - 

The national guards of Fontenay, having set out on their march 
for Chantonnay, were repulsed and.beaten. Chantonnay was plun- 
dered. General Verteuil, who commanded the eleventh military di- 
vision, on receiving intelligence of this defeat, despatched General 
Marcé with twelve hundred men, partly troops of the line and 
partly national guards. The rebels who were met at St. Vincent, 
were repulsed. General Marcé had time to add twelve hundred 
more men and nine pieces of cannon to his little army. In march- 
ing upon St. Fulgent, he again fell in with the Vendeans ina valley 
and stopped to restore a bridge which they_had destroyed. About 
four in the afternoon of the 18th of March, the Vendeans, taking 
the initiative, advanced and attacked him. Availing themselves 
as usual of the advantages of the ground, they began to fire with 
their wonted superiority, by degrees surrounded the republican 
army, astonished at this so destructive fire, and utterly unable 
to reach an enemy concealed and dispersed in all the hollows of 
the ground. At length they rushed on to the assault, threw 
their adversaries into disorder, and made themselves masters of 
the artillery, the ammunition, and the arms, which the soldiers 
threw away that they might be the lighter in their flight. 

These more important successes in the department of La Ven- 
dée properly so called, procured for the insurgents the name of 
Vendeans, which they afterwards retained, though the war was 
far more active out of La Vendée. The pillage committed by 
them in the Marais caused them to be called brigands, though 
the greater number did not deserve that appellation. The in- 
surrection extended into the Marais from the environs of Nantes 
to Les Sables, and into Anjou and Poitou, as far as the environs 
of Vihiers and Parthenay. The cause of the success of the 
Vendeans was in the country, in its configuration, in their skill 
and courage to profit by it, and finally in the inexperience and 
imprudent ardour of the republican troops, which, levied in 
haste, were in too great a hurry to attack them, and thus gave 
them victories and all their results, military stores, confidence, 
and courage. E 

Easter recalled all the insurgents to their homes, from 
which they never would stay away long. To them war was a 
sort of sporting excursion of several days: they earriéd with 
them a sufficient quantity of bread for the time and then returned 
to inflame their neighbours by the accounts which they gave. 
Places of meeting were appointed for the month of April. The 
insurrection was then general and extended over the whole sur- 
face of the country. It might be comprised in a line which, 
commencing at Nantes, would pass through Pornic, the Isle of 
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Noirmoutiers, Les Sables, Lugon, Fontenay, Niort, and Parthe- 
nay, and return by Airvault, Thouar, Doué, and St. Florent, to 
the Loire. The insurrection, begun by men who were not supe- 
rior to the peasants whom they commanded, excepting by their 
natural qualities, was soon continued by men of a higher rank. 
The peasants went to the mansions and forced the nobles to put 
themselves at their head. The whole Marais insisted on being 
commanded by Charette. He belonged to a family of ship- 
owners at Nantes ; he had served in the navy, in which he had 
become lieutenant, and at the peace had retired to a mansion 
belonging to his uncle, where he spent his time in field-sports. 
Of a weak and delicate constitution, he seemed to be unfit for the 
fatigues of war; but living in the woods, where he passed whole 
months, sleeping on the ground with the huntsmen, he had 
hardened, and made himself perfectly acquainted with the coun- 
try, and was known to all the peasantry for his address and 
courage. He hesitated at first to accept the command, represent- 
ing to the insurgents the dangers of the undertaking. He never- 
theless complied with their earnest desire, and by allowing them 
to commit all sorts of excesses, he compromised them and bound 
them irrevocably to his service. Skilful, crafty, of aharsh disposi- 
tion,and unconquerably obstinate, he became the most formidable 
of the Vendean chieftains.* Allthe Marais obeyed him, and with 
fifteen and sometimes twenty thousand men, he threatened Les 
Sables and Nantes. No sooner were all his men collected than 
he took possession of the Isle of Noirmoutiers, an important 
island, which he could convert into his fortress, and his point of 
communication with the English. 

In the Bocage, the peasants applied to Messrs. de Bonchamps, 
d’ Elbée,t and de Laroche-Jacquelein, and forced them from their 


* “ Charette, who was of a noble and ancient Breton family, and in his 
thirtieth year, was living upon his estates when the insurgents called on him 
to take the command. He refused at first, and pointed out to them the 
perilous consequences of so rash a measure ; a second time they came, and were 
ya second time dismissed with the same prudential advice. But a week after 
Cathelineau had raised the standard in Anjou, the insurgents again appeared, 
and declared they would put him to death unless he consented to be their 
leader. ‘Well, said he, ‘ you force me to it; I will lead you on; but remem- 
ber that you obey me, or I will punish you severely.’ An oath of obedience 
‘was voluntarily taken ; and the chief and people swore to combat and die for 
the re-establishment of their religion and the monarchy. Turreau calls Cha- 
rette the most ferocious of all the rebel chiefs.”"— Quarterly Review. 

“ Charette was a sensualist. He loved women very much for his own sake 
—very little for theirs ; always won by them, but never subjected, he gave 
himself up to the impulse of passion, without bending his soul to the insinu- 
ating and sometimes perfidious blandishments of a mistress.”—Le Bowvier- 
Desmortiers. E. ; 

+ “M. de Bonchamp, chief of the army of Anjou, was thirty-two years old. 


-and had served with distinction in India. His valour and talents were un- ~ 


questioned. He was considered as one of the ablest of the chiefs, and his 
troops as the best disciplined. He had no ambition, no pretensions, was 
gentle, of an easy temper, much loved by the army, and possessing its confi- 
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mansions to place them at their head. M. de Bonchamps had 
formerly served under.M. de Suffren, had become an excellent 
officer, and combined great intrepidity with a noble and elevated 
character. He commanded all the insurgents of Anjou and the 
banks of the Loire. M. d’Elbee had also been in the service, 
and united to excessive devotion a persevering disposition and 
great skill in that sort of warfare. He was at the moment the 
most popular chief in that part of the Bocage.. He commanded 
the parishes around Chollet and Bois-Préau. Cathelineau and 
Stofilet retained their commands, earned by the confidence 
which they inspired, and joined Messrs. de Bonchamps and 
d’Elbée, for the purpose of marching upon Bressuire, where 
General Quetineau then was. That officer had caused the 
Lescure family to be carried off from the chéteau of Clisson 
where he suspected it to be conspiring, and confined it at Bres- 
suire. Henri de Laroche-Jacquelein, a young gentleman formerly 
belonging to the King’s guard, and now living in retirement in 
the Bocage, happened to be at Clisson, with his cousin. de 
Lescure.* He escaped, and raised the Aubiers, where he was 
born, and all the parishes around Chatillon. He afterwards 
joined the other chiefs, and with them forced General Quetineau 
to retreat from Bressuire. M.de Lescure was then set at liberty: 
with his family. He was a young man, of about the ave of 
Henri de Laroche-Jacquelein.+ He was calm, prudent, possessing 


dence.—In the grand army, the principal chief at one time was M. d’Elbée, 
who commanded particularly the people round Chollet and Beaupreau. He 
had been a sub-lieutenant, and retired for some years; he was forty, of a 
small stature, extremely devout, enthusiastic, and possessed an extraordinary 
and calm courage. His vanity, however, was easily wounded, which made 
him irritable, although ceremoniously polite. He had some ambition, but his 
views were narrow. His tactics consisted in rushing on with these words: 
* My friends, Providence will give us the victory.’ His piety was very sincere, 
but, as he found it was a means of animating the peasants, he carried it to a 
degree of affectation often ridiculous. He carried about his person images of 
saints, and talked so much of Providence, that the peasants, much as they 
loved him, used to call him, without meaning a joke, ‘General Providence.’ 
But, in spite of these foibles, M. d’Elbée inspired every one with respect and 
attachment.”— Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. E. 

* “The Marquis de Lescure was born in 1766. Among the young people 
of his own age none was better informed, more virtuous in every respect ; he 
was at the same time so modest, that he seemed ashamed of his own merit, 
and his endeavour was to conceal it. He was timid and awkward, and, 
although of a good height and figure, his manners and unfashionable dress, 
might not-be prepossessing at first. He was born with strong passions, yet he 
conducted himself with the most perfect correctriess. He took the sacrament 
every fortnight, and his constant habit of resisting all external seductions had 
rendered him rather unsocial and reserved. His temper was always equal, his 
calmness unalterable, and he passed his time in study and meditation.”— 
Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. E. * 

+ “ Henri de Larochejaquelein was twenty years old at the breaking out ot 
the war in La Vendée. He had lived little in the world; and his manners 

‘and laconic expressions had something in them remarkably simple and 
original. There was much sweetness, as well as elevation, in his countenance. 
Although bashful, his eyes were quick and animated. He was tall and ele- 
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a cool intrepidity, that nothing could shake, and to these quali- 
ties he added a rare spirit of justice. Henri, his cousin, had 
heroic and frequently too impetuous bravery ; he was fiery and 
generous. M. de Lescure now put himself at the head of his 
peasantry, who collected around him, and all the chiefs joined 
at Bressuire, with the intention of marching upon Thouars. 
Their ladies distributed cockades and colours; the people 
heightened their enthusiasm by songs, and marched as to a cru- 
sade. The army was not encumbered with baggage; the pea- 
gants who would never stay long away, carried with them the 
bread requisite for each expedition, and in extraordinary cases, 
the parishes on being apprized, prepared provisions for those 
who ran short of them. The army was composed of about 
thirty thousand men, and was called the royal and catholic grand 
army. It faced Angers, Saumur, Doué, Thouars, and Parthe- 
nay. Between this army and that of the Marais, commanded 
by Charette, were several intermediate assemblages, the prin- 
cipal of which, under M. de Royrand, might amount to ten or 
twelve thousand men, 

The main army, commanded by Messrs. de Bonchamps, 
d’Elbée, de Lescure, de Laroche-Jacquelein, Cathelineau, and 
Stofflet, ‘arrived before Thouars on the 3d of May, and prepared 
to attack it on the morning of the 4th. It was necessary to 
cross the Thoué, which almost completely. surrounds the town 
of Thouars. General Quetineau ordered the passages to be de- 
fended. The Vendeans kept up a cannonade for some time with 
artillery taken from the républicans, and a fire of musketry from 
the bank, with their usual success. M. de Lescure then resolved to 
attempt the passage, and advanced amidst the balls by which his 
clothes were perforated, but could induce only a single peasant 
to follow him. Laroche-Jacquelein hastened up, followed by 
his people. They crossed the bridge, and the republicans were 
driven back into the town, It was necessary to make a breach 
but this they had not the means of effecting. Henri de Laroche- 
Jacquelein, hoisted up on the shoulders of his men, had nearly 
reached the ramparts. M. d’Elbée made a vigorous attack on 
his side, and Quetineau, unable to resist, consented to surrender 
in order to prevent mischief to the town. The Vendeans, owing 
to their chiefs, behaved with moderation ; no outrages were 
committed upon the inhabitants, and the conquerors contented 
themselves with burning the tree of hberty and the papers of the 
administrations. General Lescure repaid Quetineau the atten- 
tions which he had received from him during his detention at 


gant, had fair hair, an oval face, and the contour rather English than French 
He excelled in all exercises, particularly in horsemanship. When he first 
put himself at the head of the insurrection, he said to his soldiers, ‘My ~ 
friends, I'am but a boy, but by my courage I shall show myself worthy of 
commanding you. Follow me, if I go forward—kill me, if I y—avenge me, 
if I fall’”—Memoirs of the Marchioness de Larochejaquelein. E. ‘ 
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Bressuire ; and strove to persuade him to stay with the Vendean 
army, in order to escape the severity of the government, which, 
regardless of the impossibility of resistance would perhaps 
eae him for having surrendered. © Quetineau generously re- 
used, and determined to return to the republicans and demand 
a trial.* 
__ These tidings from La Vendée, concurring with those from the 
North , where Dampierre was receiving checks from the Austrians, 
with those from the Pyrenees, where the Spaniards assumed a 
threatening position, with the accounts from several provinces, 
where most unfavourable dispositions were manifested—these 
tidings excited. the strongest ferment. Several departments con- 
tiguous to La Vendée, on learning the success of the insurgents, 
conceived themselves authorized to send troops to oppose them. 
The department of L’Herault raised six millions in money and 
six thousand men, and sent an address to the people of Paris; 
exhorting them to do the same. The Convention, encouraging 
this enthusiasm, approved the conduct of the department of 
L’Herault, and thereby authorized all the communes of France 
to perform acts of sovereignty, by raising men and money. 

The commune of Paris did not remain behindhand. It 
declared that it was for the people of Paris to save France, and 
it hastened to prove its zeal and to exercise its authority by 
raising an army. It immediately resolved that, agreeably to 
the solemn approbation bestowed by the Convention on the con= 
duct of the department of L’ Herault, an army of twelve thou- 
sand men should be raised in the city of Paris, to be sent against 
La Vendée. After the example of the Convention, the general 
council of the commune appointed commissioners to accompany 
this army. These twelve thousand men were to be taken from 
the companies of the armed sections, and each company of one 
hundred and twenty-six was to furnish fourteen. According to 
the revolutionary practice, a kind of dictatorial power was left to 


* © All the chiefs lodged in the same house with General Quetineau. 
Lescure who had known him a grenadier, and looked on him as a man of 
honour, took him to his own apartment, and said, “ you have your liberty, 
sir, and may leave us when you please, but I would advise you to remain 
with us. We differ in opinion, therefore we shall not expect you to fight for 
us, but you will be a prisoner on parole, and you shall be well treated. If 
you return to the republicans, they will never pardon you your capitulation, 
which was however unavoidable. It is an asylum I offer you from their venge- 
ance.” Quetineau replied, “I shall be thought a traitor if I go with you; 
there will then be no doubt that I betrayed the town, although I only advised 
a capitulation at the moment it was taken by assault. It is in my power to 
prove that I did my duty ; but I should be dishonoured if they could suppose 
me in intelligence with the enemy.” This brave man continued inflexible in 
his resolution, although others renewed, but in vain, the proposals M. de 
Lescure had made him. This sincerity and devotion to his principles acquired 
him the esteem of all our chiefs. He never lowered himself by any suppli- 
cation, and always preserved a firm and dignified tone.”—Memoirs of the 
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the revolutionary committee of each section, to point out those 
whose departure would be attended with the least inconvenience. 
The resolution of the commune was, consequently, thus formed : 
All the unmarried clerks in all the public offices in Paris, except- 
ing the chefs and sous-chefs, the clerks of notaries and solicitors, 
the clerks of bankers and merchants, shopmen, attendants on 
the offices &c. .. shall be required in the undermentioned pro- 
portions : out of two, one shall go; out of three, two; out of 
four, two; out of five, three; out of six, three; out of seven, 
four; out of eight, four; and so on. Such clerks of public 
offices as go shall retain their places and one-third of their 
salary. None shall be at liberty to refuse to go. The citizens 
required shall inform the committee of their section what they 
need for their equipment, and it shall be supplied forthwith. 
They shall meet immediately afterwards to appoint their officers, 
and thenceforth obey their orders. : 

But it was not enough to raise an army and to form it in such 
a violent manner; it was necessary also to provide for the ex- 
penses of its maintenance, and to this end it was agreed to apply 
to the rich. The rich, it was said, would not do any thing for 
the defence of the country and of the Revolution ; they lived in 
happy idleness, and left the people to spill their blood for the 
country ; it was right to make them contribute by means of their 
wealth to the general welfare. To this end it was proposed to 
raise a forced loan, to be furnished by the citizens of Paris, ac- 
cording to the amount of their incomes. From an income of one 
thousand francs to fifty thousand, they were to furnish a pro- 
portionate sum, amounting from thirty francs to twenty thou- 
sand. All those who had above fifty thousand francs were to 
reserve thirty thousand for themselves, and to give up all the 
rest. The property, moveable and immoveable, of those who 
should not have paid this patriotic contribution, was to be seized 
and sold at the requisition of the revolutionary committees, and 
their persons were to be considered as suspicious. 

Such measures, which would reach all classes, either by laying 
hold. of persons to oblige them to take arms, or of fortunes to 
make them contribute, could not fail to produce a violent resist- 
ance in the sections. We have already seen that there were dis- 
sensions among them, and that they were more or less agitated, 
according to the proportion of the low people that happened to 
be among them. In some, and especially in the Quinze-Vingts, 
the Gravilliers, and the Halle-au-Blé, the new recruits declared 
that they would not march while any federalists and paid troops 
which served, it was said, as body-guards for the Convention, 
should remain in Paris. These resisted from a spirit of Jacobin- 
ism, but many others resisted from a contrary cause. The popu- 
lation of clerks and shopmen reappeared in the sections, and 
manifested a strong opposition to the two resolutions of the 
commune. They were joined by the old servants of the fugitive 
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aristocracy, who contributed greatly to agitate Paris; crowds 
assembled in the streets and in the public places, shouting, 
Down with the Jacobins! Down with the Mountain! and the 
same obstacles which the revolutionary system had to encounter 
in the provinces, it encountered on this occasion in Paris. 
_. There was then one general outcry against the aristocracy of 
the sections. Marat said that Messieurs the shopkeepers, the 
solicitors, the clerks, were conspiring with Messieurs of the right 
side and Messieurs the rich, to oppose the Revolution; that they 
ought to be all apprehended as suspicious persons, and reduced 
to the class of sans-culottes, by not leaving them wherewith to 
cover their loins (en ne pas leur laissant de quoi se couvrir le 
derriére). Bes 
Chaumette, procureur of the commune, made a long speech, 
in which he deplored the wretched state of the country, arising, 
he said, from the perfidy of the governors, the selfishness of the: 
opulent, the ignorance of the people, the weariness and disgust 
of many of the citizens for the public cause. He proposed, there- 
fore, and caused a resolution to be passed, that application 
should be made to the Convention for the means of public in- 
struction, the means of overcoming the selfishness of the rich, 
and relieving the poor; that there should be formed an assembly 
composed of the presidents of the revolutionary committees of 
_the sections, and of deputies from all the administrative bodies ; 
that this assembly should meet on Sundays and Thursdays at 
the commune, to consider of the dangers of the public welfare ; 
that, lastly, all good citizens should be invited to attend the 
sectional assemblies, in order to give patriotism the predomi- 
nance there. ca. 
_ Danton, ever prompt at finding resources in moments of diffi- 
_ eulty, proposed to form two armies of sans-culottes. One was to 
-march to La Vendée, the other to remain in Paris, to curb the 
aristocracy ; to pay both at the expense of the rich; and lastly, 
in order to secure a majority in the sections, to pay the citizens 
who should lose their time in attending their meetings. Robes- 
ierre, borrowing Danton’s ideas, developed them at the Jaco- 
a and further proposed to form new classes of suspicious 
“persons, not to confine them as before to the ci-devant nobles, 
priests, or financiers, but to include all the citizens who should 
"in any way have exhibited proofs of disaffection to the public 
welfare ; to confine them till the peace; to accelerate the action 
of the revolutionary tribunal; and to counteract the effect of 
the bad newspapers by new means of communication. With all 
these resources, he said, they might be able, without any illegal 
means, without any violation of the laws, to withstand the other 
arty and its machinations. 
All these ideas were directed, then, towards one end—to arm 
the populace, to keep one part of it at home, and to send an- 
other away; to arm it at the expense of the rich, and to make it 
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even attend all the deliberative assemblies at their expense ; to 
confine all the enemies of the Revolution under the denomination 
of suspicious persons, much more largely defined than it had 
ever yet been; to establish a medium of correspondence between 
the commune and the sections, and for this purpose to create a 
new revolutionary assembly, which should resort to new means, 
that is to say, insurrection. The assembly of the Evéché, pre- 
viously dissolved, but now revived, on the proposal of Chau- 
mette, and with a much more imposing character, was evidently 
destined to this end. 

- From the 8th to the 10th of May, one alarming piece of in-. 
telligence succeeded another. In the army of the North, Dam- 
pierre had been killed. In the interior, the provinces continued 
to revolt. All Normandy seemed ready to join Bretagne. The 
insurgents of La Vendée had advanced from Thouars to Loudun 
and Montreuil, taken those two towns, and thus almost reached 
the banks of the Loire. The English, landing on the coasts of 
Bretagne, were come, it was said, to join them and to attack 
the very heart of the republic. The citizens of Bordeaux, indig- 
nant at the treatment experienced by their deputies, had assumed 
the most threatening attitude, and disarmed a section to which 
the Jacobins had retired. At Marseilles, the sections were in 
full insurrection. Disgusted by the outrages committed upon 
the pretext of disarming suspected persons, they had met, turned 
out the commune, transferred its powers to a committee, called 
the central committee of the sections, and instituted a popular 
tribunal to prosecute the authors of the murders and pillages. 
After taking these measures in their own city, they had sent 
deputies to the sections of the city of Aix, and were striving to 
propagate their example throughout the whole department. Not. 
sparing even the commissioners of the Convention, they had 
seized their papers, and insisted on their retiring, At Lyons, 
too, there were serious disturbances. The administrative bodies 
united with the Jacobins, having ordered, in imitation of Paris, 
a levy of six millions in money and six thousand men, having 
moreover attempted to carry into effect the disarming of sus- 
pected persons, and to institute a revolutionary tribunal, the 
sections had revolted, and were on the point of coming to blows 
with the commune. Thus, while the enemy was advancing on 
the north, insurrection, setting out from Bretagne and La Ven- 
dée, and supported by the English, was likely to make the tour 
of France by Bordeaux, Rouen, Nantes, Marseilles, and Lyons.* 


Hi Bordeaux, Marseilles, Toulon, and Lyons, had declared themselves 
against the Jacobin supremacy. Rich from commerce and their maritime 
situation, and, in the case of Lyons, from their command of internal naviga= 
tion, the wealthy merchants and manufacturers of those cities foresaw the 
total insecurity of property, and in consequence, their own ruin, in the sys- 
tem of arbitrary spoliation and murder upon which the government of the 
Jacobins was founded.”—Scoitt’s Life of Napoleon. E, 
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These tidings, arriving one after another, in the space of two or 
three days, between the 12th and 15th of May, excited the 
most gloomy forebodings in the minds of the Mountaineers and 
the Jacobins. The measures already proposed were again urged 
with still greater vehemence : they insisted that all the waiters 
at taverns and coffee-houses, and all domestic servants, should 
set off immediately ; that the popular societies should march in 
a body ; that commissioners of the Assembly should repair forth- 
with to the sections to compel them to furnish their contingents; 
that thirty thousand men should be sent off by post in carriages 
kept for luxury; that the rich should contribute without delay 
and give a tenth of their fortune ; that suspicious persons should 
be imprisoned and kept as hostages; that the conduct of the 
ministers should be investigated ; that the committee of public 
welfare should be directed to draw up an address to the citizens 
whose opinion had been led astray; that all civil business 
should be laid aside; that the activity of the civil tribunals 
should be suspended ; that the theatres should be closed; that 
the tocsin should be sounded and the alarm-gun fired. 

In order to infuse some assurance amidst this general conster- 
nation, Danton made two remarks: the first was, that the fear of 
stripping Paris of the good citizens who were necessary for its 
safety ought not to prevent the recruiting, since there would 
still be left in Paris one hundred and fifty thousand men, ready 
to rise and to exterminate the aristocrats who should dare to show 
themselves; the second was, that the agitation of civil war, in- 
stead of being a subject of hope, must on the contrary be a sub- 
ject of terror to the foreign enemy. ‘ Montesquieu,” said he, 
“has already remarked, with reference to the Romans, that a 
people all whose hands are armed and exercised, all whose souls 
are inured to war, all whose minds are excited, all whose pas- 
sions are changed into a mania for fighting—such a people has 
nothing to fear from the cold and mercenary courage of foreign 
soldiers. The weaker of the two parties arrayed against each 
other by civil war, would always be strong enough to destroy 
the puppets in whom discipline cannot supply the place of life 
and fire.” : Ae 

It was immediately ordered that ninety-six commissioners 
should repair to the sections, in order to obtain their contingents, 
and that the committee of public welfare should continue its 
functions for another month. Custine was appointed general 
of the army of the North, and Houchard* of the army of the 


* «J. N. Houchard was born at Forbach. He entered the service very 
young, was at first a common soldier, obtained rapid promotion during the 
Revolution, and in 1792 was made colonel of a regiment of cavalry hussars. 
In 1793 he obtained the chief command of the army of the Rhine in the place 
of Custines, and in the same year passed to that of the North. bee Ls 
sessing great military talents, Houchard was bold and active, and deteated: 
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Rhine. The distribution of the armies around the frontiers was 
fixed. Cambon presented a plan for a forced loan of one thou- 
sand millions, which should be furnished by the rich, and for 
which the property of the emigrants should be pledged. “ It is 
one way,” said he, “of obliging the rich to take part in the 
Revolution, by forcing them to purchase a portion of the 
national domains, if they wish to pay themselves for their credit 
upon the pledge itself.” 
_' The commune, on its part, resolved that a second army of 
sans-culottes should be raised in Paris to awe the aristocracy, 
while the first should march against the rebels; that a general 
imprisonment of all suspected persons should take place; and 
that the central assembly of the sections, composed of the ad- 
ministrative authorities, of the presidents of the sections, of the 
members of the revolutionary committees, should meet as soon 
as possible, to make the assessment of the forced loan, and to 
draw up the lists of suspected persons. Z 
Discord was now at its height. On the one hand, it was 
alleged that the aristocrats abroad and those at home were 
leacued together; that the conspirators of Marseilles, La Vendée, 
and Normandy, acted in concert; that the members of the right 
side directed that vast conspiracy ; and that the tumult of the 
sections was but the result of their intrigues in Paris: on the 
other, all the excesses committed in all parts were attributed to 
the Mountain, to which was imputed a design to convulse 
France, and to murder the twenty-two deputies. On both sides, 
people asked how they were to extricate themselves from this 
peril, and what was to be done to save the republic. The 
“members of the right side mustered their courage, and advised 
some act of extraordinary energy. Certain sections, such as 
those of the Mail and the Buttes-des-Moulins, and several 
others, strongly supported them, and refused to send commis- 
sioners to the central assembly formed at the mairie. They 
refused to subscribe to the forced loan, saying that they would 
provide for the maintenance of their own volunteers, and opposed 
the new lists of suspected persons, alleging that their own revo- 
lutionary committee was adequate to the superintendence of the 
police within its own jurisdiction. ‘The Mountaineers, the Jaco- 
bins, the Cordeliers, the members of the commune, on the con- 
trary, cried treason; and every where repeated that things must 
be brought to a point, and that it behoved them to unite, and to 
take measures for saving the republic from the conspiracy of the 
twenty-two. At the Cordeliers, it was said openly that they 
ought to be seized, and put to death. In an assembly composed 


the allies in several battles. Under pretence that he had neglected his duty, 
the Jacobins brought Houchard before the revolutionary tribunal, which 
condemned him to the scaffuld in 1793."—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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of furious women, it was proposed to take occasion of the first 
tumult in the Convention, and to despatch them. These furies 
carried daggers, made a great noise every day in the tribunes, 
and declared that they would themselves save the republic. The 
number of these daggers was every where talked of; a single — 
cutler in the fauxbourg St. Antoine had made several hundred. 
People belonging to both parties went armed, and carried about 
them all the means of attack and defence. There was as yet no 
‘decided plot, but the passions were in that state of excitement, 
at which the slightest occurrence is sufficient to produce an ex- 
plosion. At the Jacobins, measures of all sorts were proposed. 
It was alleged that the acts of accusation directed by the com- 
mune against the twenty-two did not prevent. them from retain- 
ing their seats, and that consequently an act of popular energy 
was required ; that the citizens destined for La Vendée ought 
not to depart before they had saved the country; that the 
people had the power to save it, but that it was necessary to 
point out to them the means, and that to this end a committee 
of five members ought to be appointed, and allowed by the 
society to have secrets of its own. Others replied, that there 
was no occasion for reserve in the society, that it was useless to 
pretend to conceal any thing, and that it was high time to act 
openly. Robespierre, who deemed these declarations imprudent, 
-opposed illegal means, and asked if they had exhausted all the 
~useful and safer means which he had proposed. “ Have you , 
organized your revolutionary army?” said he. “Have you 
done what is needful for paying the sans-culottes called to arms 
or sitting in the sections? Have you secured the suspected ? 
Have you covered your public places with forges and work- 
shops? You have then employed none of the judicious and 
natural measures which would not compromise the patriots, and 
you suffer men who know nothing about the public welfare to 
propose measures which are the cause of all the calumnies 
poured forth against you! It is not till you have tried all the 
legal means that you ought to recur to violent means; and even 
_then it is not right to propose them in a society which ought to 
be discreet and politic. I am aware,” added Robespierre, “ that 
I shall be accused of moderation; but I am too well known to 
- be afraid of such imputations.”’ : 

In this instance, as before the 10th of August, people felt the 
necessity of adopting a course; they roved from scheme to 
scheme; they called for a meeting wherein they might come to 
an understanding with one another. The assembly ofthe mazrie 
had been formed, but the department was not present at it; 
only one of its members, the Jacobin Dufourny, had attended ; 
several sections kept away; the mayor had not yet appeared, 
and it had adjourned the consideration of the object, of the 
meeting to Sunday, the 19th of May. Though this object, as 
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fixed by the resolution of the commune, was apparently very 
limited, yet the same language had been held in that assembly 
as every where else, and it admitted there, as in all other places, 
that a new 10th of August was wanted. Nothing more had 
been ventured upon, however, than foul language and club ex- 
aggerations: women had attended along with the men, and this’ 
tumultuous assemblage displayed only the same licentiousness 
of spirit and language as all the other public meetings ex- 
hibited, oe 
“The 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, passed in agitation, and 
every thing was made an occasion of quarrel and uproar in the 
Assembly. The people of Bordeaux sent an address, in which 
they announced their intention of rising to support their depu- 
ties. They declared that one portion of them would march to 
La Vendée to fight the rebels, while the other would march to 
Paris, to exterminate the anarchists who should dare to offer 
violence to the national representation. A letter from Mar- 
seilles intimated that the sections of that city persisted in their 
opposition. A petition from Lyons claimed relief for fifteen 
hundred prisoners, confined as suspected persons, and threatened 
with the revolutionary tribunal by Chalier and the Jacobins. 
These petitions excited a tremendous tumult. In the Assembly, 
as in the tribunes, the parties seemed on the point of coming to 
blows.. Meanwhile, the right side, roused by the danger, com- 
municated its courage to the Plain, and a great majority de- 
creed that the petition of the Bordelais was a model of patriot- 
ism, annulled every revolutionary tribunal erected by the local 
authorities, and authorized the citizens, whom any attempt 
should be made to bring before it, to repel force by force. 
These decisions kindled at once the indignation of the Mountain 
and the courage of the right side. On the 18th the irritation had 
attained the highest pitch. The Mountain, deprived of a great 
number of its members, sent as commissioners into the depart- 
ments and to the armies, cried out against oppression. Guadet 
immediately solicited permission to speak, for the purpose of 
making an historical application to present circumstances, and 
he seemed to foretel, in a fearful manner, the destiny of the 
parties. “In England,” ‘said he, “when a generous majority 
endeavoured to oppose the fury of a’ factious minority, that 
minority cried out against oppression, and succeeded by means 
of that cry in oppressing the majority itself. It called around 
it the patriots par excellence. Such’ was the appellation as- 
sumed by a misled multitude, to which it promised pillage 
and a division of lands. This continued appeal to the patriots 
par excellence against the oppression of the majority, led to the 
proceeding known by the name of the purgation of the parlia- 
ment—a proceeding in which Pride, who from a butcher had 
become a colonel, was the chief actor. One hundred and fifty 
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members. were expelled from: the parliament-house, and the 
minority, consisting of fifty or sixty members, were left masters’ 
of the state. “ What was the result? These patriots par 
excellence, tools of Cromwell, and whom he led to the commis- 
sion of folly after folly, were expelled in their turn. Their own 
crimes served as a pretext to the usurper.” 

Here Guadet, pointing to. Legendre, the butcher, Danton, 
Lacroix, and all the other deputies, accused of dissolute man-’ 
ners and peculations, thus proceeded: “ Cromwell went one day 
to the parliament-house, and, addressing these same members, 
who alone, according to their own assertions, were capable of 
saving the country, he bade them begone, saying to one, Thou 
art a robber; to another, Thou art a drunkard ; to this, Thou 
hast fattened upon the public money; to that, Thou art a 
whoremaster and frequentest places of bad repute. Begone 
then, all of you, and give place to godly men. They did give 
place, and Cromwell took it.” 

This striking and terrible allusion made a profound impression 
upon the Assembly, which remained silent. Guadet proceeded, 
and, in order to prevent such a purgation, proposed various 
measures of police, which the Assembly adopted amidst mur-: 
murs. But, while he was returning to his seat, a scandalous 
scene took place in the tribunes. A woman had laid hold of a 
man for the purpose of turning him out of the hall: she was 
seconded on all sides, and the poor fellow, who struggled hard, 
was on the point of being attacked by the whole population of 
the tribunes. The guard strove in vain to restore tranquillity. 
Marat exclaimed that this man whom they wanted to turn out’ 
was an aristocrat. The Assembly was indignant against Marat, 
because he increased the unfortunate man’s danger, and exposed 
him to the risk of assassination. He replied that he should not* 
be easy till they were delivered from aristocrats, accomplices of 
Dumouriez, statesmen. . . . so he called the members of the right 
side on account of their reputation for abilities. _ 

Isnard, the president, took off his hat, and said that he had 
an important communication to make. The Assembly listened 
in profound silence. Inatone of the deepest grief, he said, tf A 
plan devised in England, with which it is my duty to acquaint 
you, has been revealed to me. It is the object of Pitt to arm 
one point of the people against the other, by urging it to insur- 
rection. This insurrection is to be commenced by women; they 
will attack several deputies, murder them, dissolve the National 
Convention, and this moment will be chosen to effect a landing 
upon our coasts. Such,” concluded Isnard, ‘is the declaration 
which I owe to my country.” ; aie 

The majority applauded Isnard. His communication was 
ordered to be printed ; it was again decreed _ that the deputies 
should not separate, and that they should share all dangers in 
common. Some explanation was then given respecting the dis- 
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turbances in the tribunes. It was said that the women who 
made them belonged to a society called The Fraternity, that they 
came for the purpose of occupying the hall, excluding strangers 
and the federalists of the departments from it, and interrupting 
the deliberations by their hootings. Marat, who had kept 
pacing the corridors, passing from one bench in the hall to 
another, and talking of statesmen, pointed to one of the mem- 
bers of the right side, saying, “Thou art one of them ; yes, thou: 
but the people will do justice on thee and the rest.” Guadet 
then rushed to the tribune, to provoke amidst this danger a 
courageous determination. He dwelt on all the commotions of 
which Paris was the theatre, the expressions used in the popular 
assemblies, the horrid language held at the Jacobins, the plans 
brought forward in the Assembly which met at the mazrie: he 
declared that the tumults which they witnessed had no other 
design than to bring about a scene of confusion, amidst which 
the meditated murders were to be executed. Interrupted every 
moment, he nevertheless contrived to make himself heard till he 
had finished, and proposed two measures of heroic but imprac- 
ticable energy. 

“The evil lies,” said he, “in the anarchical authorities of 
Paris ; I propose to you then, to cashier them, and to replace 
them by all the presidents of sections. 

“The Convention being no longer free, it is requisite that 
another assembly be convoked in some other place, and that a 
decree be passed directing all the new deputies to meet at 
Bourges, and to be ready to constitute themselves there in con- 
vention, at the first signal that you shall give them, or on the 
first intimation they shall receive of the dissolution of the Con- 
vention. 

At this twofold proposition, a tremendous uproar ensued in 
the Assembly. All the members of the right side rose, crying 
out that this was the only medium of safety and seemingly 
grateful to the bold genius of Guadet which had devised it. The 
left side also rose, threatened its adversaries, cried out, in its 
turn, that the conspiracy was at length discovered, that the con- 
spirators were unmasked, and that their designs against the 
unity of the republic were avowed. Danton would have 
ascended the tribune, but he was stopped, and Barrére was 
permitted to occupy it in the name of the committee of public 
welfare. 

Barrére with his insinuating address, and his conciliatory 
tone, said that if he had been allowed to speak, he could several 
days before have revealed many facts respecting the state of 
France. He then stated that a plan for dissolving the Conven- 
tion was every where talked of; that the president of the section 
had heard Chaumette, the procureur, use language which seemed 
to indicate that intention ; that at the Evéché, and at another 
assembly held at the mazrie, the same question had been brought 
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forward : that, in order to effect this object, the scheme was to 
excite a tumult, to employ women to raise it, and to take the 
lives of thirty-two deputies under favour of the disturbance, 
Barrére added that the minister for foreign affairs and the mi- 
nister of the interior must be in possession of information on the 
subject, and that it would be right to hear what they had to 
say. Then, adverting to the proposed measures, he added that 
he was of the same opinion as Guadet respecting the authorities 
of Paris; he found a feeble department, sections acting as sove- 
reigns, a commune instigated to all sorts of excesses by Chau- 
mette, its procureur, formerly a monk, and a suspicious charac- 
ter, like all the ez-devant pniests and nobles; but he thought 
that the cashiering of these authorities would produce an 
anarchical uproar. As for the assemblage of new representatives 
at Bourges, that could not save the Convention or furnish a 
substitute for it. There was, he conceived, a way to ward off 
the real dangers which surrounded them without plunging into 
too great inconveniences; this was to appoint a commission of 
twelve members, empowered to verify the acts of the commune 
during the last month, to investigate the plots hatched within 
the republic, and the designs formed against the national repre- 
sentation ; to collect from all the committees, from all the mi- 
nisters, from all the authorities, such information as it should 
need, and lastly be authorized to dispose of all the means requi- 
site for securing the persons of the conspirators. 

The first ebullition of enthusiasm and courage over, the majo-~ 
rity eagerly adopted this conciliatory scheme of Barrére. Nothing 
was more common than to appoint commissions: on every occur- 
rence, on every danger, for every want, a committee'was appointed 
to attend to it; and the moment the individuals were nominated to 
carry anything into execution, the Assembly seemed to take it for 
granted that the thing was executed, and that, for its sake, com- 
mittees would have courage, or intelligence, or energy. This last 
was not likely to be deficient in energy, and it was composed of 
deputies almost all belonging to the right side. It included, 
among others, Boyer-Fonfréde, Rabaut St. Etienne, Kervelegan, 
Henri Lariviére,* all members of La Gironde. But the very 
energy of this committee was fated to prove baneful to it. In- 


* © P, F. J. Henri Lariviére, a lawyer at Falaise, was, in 1791, deputed 
from Calvados to the Legislative Assembly. Being re-elected to the Con- 
vention, he proposed the exile of Louis till there should be a peace. Shortly 
afterwards when the struggle arose between the Mountain and the Gironde, 
he took a decided part in favour of the latter. He was one of.the twelve 
commissioners appointed to put an end to the conspiracies of the munici- 
pality of Paris, but gave up the cause, by resigning in the midst of the denun- 
ciations directed against it. Having contrived to remain concealed during the 
Reign of Terror, Larivitre joined the council of Five Hundred, and in- 
veighed strongly against the Jacobins. Some time afterwards he went to 
England, and joined the partisans of the Bourbons. — Biographie Mo- 
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stituted for the purpose of screening the Convention, from the 
movements of the Jacobins, it served only to excite them still 
more, and to increase the danger which it was designed to dispel. 
The Jacobins had threatened the Girondins by their daily cries ; 
the Girondins replied to the threat by instituting a commission, 
and this menace the Jacobins finally answered by a fatal stroke, 
that of the 31st of May and the 2d of June. aia 

No sooner was this commission appointed, than the popular 
societies raised an outcry, as usual, against the inquisition and 
martial law. The assembly at the mazrie, adjourned to Sunday, 
the 19th, accordingly met, and was more numerous than in the 
preceding sittings. The mayor, however, was not there, and 
an administrator of police presided.. Some sections did not 
attend, and there were not more than thirty-five which had sent 
their representatives. The Assembly called itself the Central 
Revolutionary Committee. It was agreed at the outset to com-. 
mit nothing to writing, to keep no minutes, and to prevent 
every one who wished to retire from departing before the sitting 
was over. The next point was to fix upon the subjects of their 
future deliberations. Their real and avowed object was the loan 
and the list of suspected persons; nevertheless, the very first 
words began with stating that the patriots of the Convention had 
not the power to save the commonwealth; that it was necessary 
to make amends for their impotence, aud for this purpose to 
search after suspected persons, whether in the administrations, 
in the sections, or in the Convention itself, and to secure them 
for the purpose of putting it out of their power to do further 
mischief. A member, speaking coldly and slowly, said that he 
knew of no suspected persons but in the Convention, and it was 
there that the blow ought to be struck. He therefore proposed 
a very simple method, namely, to seize the twenty-two deputies, 
to convey them to a house in the fauxbourgs, to put them to 
death, and to forge letters to induce a belief that they had emi- 
grated. “ We will not do this ourselves,” added this man; ‘ but 
with money it will be easy for us to find executioners.” Another 
member immediately replied that this measure was imprac- 
ticable, and that it would be right to wait till Marat and Robes- 
pierre had proposed at the Jacobins their means of insurrection, 
which would, no doubt, be preferable. ‘ Silence!” cried several 
voices, “‘no names must be mentioned.” A. third member, a 
deputy of the section in 1792, represented that it was wrong to 
commit murder, and that there were tribunals for trying the 
enemies of the Revolution. On this observation, a great tumult 
arose. The doctrine of the person who had just spoken was con- 
demned ; it was said that such men only as could raise them- 
selves to a level with circumstances ought to be tolerated, and 
that it was the duty of every one to denounce his neighbour if 
he suspected his energy. The person who had presumed to talk 
of laws and tribunals was forthwith expelled from the Assem. . 
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bly. It was perceived, at the same time, that a member of the 
section of La Fraternité, a section very unfavourably disposed 
towards the Jacobins, was taking notes, and he was turned out 
like the other. The Assembly continued to deliberate in the 
same tone on the proscription of the deputies, on the place to be 
selected for this Septembrisation, and for the imprisonment of 
the other suspected persons, whether of the commune or of the 
sections. A member proposed that the execution should take 
place that very night. He was told that it was not possible, on 
which he replied that there were men in readiness, adding that 
Coligny was at court at twelve o’clock at night, and dead at 
one. 

Meanwhile, time passed away, and the consideration of these 
various subjects was deferred till the following day. It was 
agreed that they should confine themselves to three points: 
1. The seizure of the deputies; 2. the list of suspected per- 
sons; 3. the purification of the public offices and committees. 
The meeting adjourned till six in the evening of the next 
day. 

Riseardingty: on Monday the 20th, the Assembly again met. 
This time Pache was present. Several lists, containing names of 
all sorts, were handed to him. He observed that it was wrong 
to give them any other designation than lists of suspected per- 
sons, which was legal, since those lists had been ordered. Some 
members observed that they ought to take care, lest the hand- 
writing of any member should be known, and that it would be 
well to have fresh copies made of the lists. Others said that 
republicans ought not to be afraid of any thing. Pache added 
that he cared not who knew that he was furnished with these 
lists, for they concerned the police of Paris, which was under 
his superintendence. The subtle and reserved character of Pache 
was duly sustained; and he was desirous of bringing all that 
was required of him withia the limits of the law and of his 
functions. 

A member, noticing these precautions, then said that he was 
no doubt unacquainted with what had passed in the sitting of 
the preceding day, and with the order of the questions which it 
was right to apprize him of;-and that the first related to the 
seizure of twenty-two deputies. Pache observed that the per- 
sons of the deputies were under the safeguard of the city of 
Paris; that any attempt upon their lives would compromise the 
capital with the departments, and provoke a civil war. He was 
then asked how it happened that he had signed the petition pre- 
sented on the 15th of April in the name of the forty-eight sec- 
tions of Paris against the twenty-two. Pache replied that he 
then did his duty in signing a petition which he had been in- 
structed to present; but that the question now proposed was not 
comprehended in the powers of the Assembly there met to 
consider of the loan and of suspected persons, and that he 
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should be obliged to put an end to the sitting if'such diseussions 
yee organ On these these observations, & great UPTEAr ek 


: as nothing could be done in the presence of Pacha, 

er iiicsdaeveshly ait nt choose ee ge | 

mere lists of suspected adjourned sine 

» Ona Tecatey the Bint reve were only about a dozen members 

present. Some would no longer attend the meetings of so te 

maultuous and so violent an assemblys ethos Chenght haeaaeee +44 
—omeeyeg ert ra may eer yy , can 
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ta petition to the Convention, and not t goes 
na wane from it the decrees Indis die for the pe | 
fare, Young Varlet, who had long giana mn allahe | 
commotions, preonated in 0 few arucles «pina: @him plan_of insurrection, 
He proposed te repair to the Convention, carrying the nights of | 
man covered with crape, to seize all the deputies whe had i 
belonged to the Legislative and the Constituent Assemblies, to 
cashier all the ministers, to destroy all that were leftof the Rmily 
of the Bourbons, &e. After him Legendre pressed Reward 
to the tribune, for the parpese of opposing these . | 
The utmost efforts of his voice could scarcely overcome the enes 
and yells raised against him, and it was not without the greatest 
difficulty that he succeeded in stating his objections te the im 
flammatory motions of young Varlet. It was nevertheless 
—— that oo =e bet for the ee itwas 
also proposed that a day shou appointed to demand 
what was required of the Coaventian; bat, the night ¢ 
pea advanced, the meeting broke up without coming te any 
ecision, 

All Paris was already informed of what had been said, as welll : 
at the two meetings held at the marie on the 19th and Weh, as | 
at the sitting of the Cordeliers on the ad. Many of the men 
bers of the Central Revolutionary Comanittee had themselves 
denounced the language used and the motions made there; and 
the rumour of a plot against a great anmber of citizens and a 
deputies was universally citeulated, ‘The commission of twelve 

"was appnized of what had passed, even to the minutest circum. 
stances, and prepared to act against the designated authors of | 


= 
The section of "Tvetarelté Seeualty Quen Sealand 
24h im an address to the Convention ; it stated all that had been _ 
said and done at the meeting held at the mairie and loedly” 
condemned the mayer for having attended it. The night sade 
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‘covered this courageous denunciation with applause, and moved 


that Pache should be summoned to the bar. Marat replied that 
the conspirators were the very members themselves of the right 
side; that Valazé, at whose house they met every day, had 
advised them to arm themselves ; and that they had carried pis- 


tols with them to the Convention—“ Yes,” replied Valazé, “ I 
did give that advice, because it became necessary for us to 


defend our lives, and most assuredly we should have defended 
them.”—“ That we should!” emphatically exclaimed all the 
members of the right side. Lasource added a very important 
fact, that the conspirators, apparently conceiving that the exe- 
eution was fixed for the preceding night, had come to his house 
to carry him off. 

At this moment, intelligence was received that the commission 
of twelve was in possession of all the information necessary for 
discovering the plot and prosecuting its authors, and that a 
report from it might be expected on the following day. The 
Convention meanwhile declared that the section of La Fraternité 
had deserved well of the country. 

The same evening there was a great uproar at the municipality 
against the section of La Fraternité, which, it was alleged, had 
calumniated the mayor and the patriots, in supposing that the 
had a design to murder the national representatives, “Since this 


_ project had been only a proposition, opposed besides by the 
mayor, Chaumette and the commune inferred that it was a 
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calumny to suppose the existence of any real conspiracy. Most 
certainly it was not a conspiracy, in the true signification of the 
word. It was not one of those deeply and secretly planned con- 
spiracies which are framed in Sema but it’ was one of those 
conspiracies which the rabble of a great city are capable of form- 
ing; it was the commencement of those popular projects, tu- 
multuously proposed and executed by a misled mob, as on the 
14th of July and the 10th of August. In this sense, it was a 
real conspiracy. But such as these it is useless to attempt to 
stop, for they do not take ignorant and slumbering authority by 
surprise, but overpower ye and in the face of day authority 
forewarned and wide awake. 

Next day, two other sections, those of the Tuileries and the 
Butte-des-Moulins, joined that of La Fraternité in denouncing 
the same proceedings. “ If reason cannot gain the ascendency,” 


~ gaid the Butte-des-Moulins, “ make an appeal to the good citi~ 


zens of Paris, and we can assure you beforehand that our sec- 
tion will contribute not a little to make those disguised royalists 
who insolently assume the name of sans-culotles, shrink back 
again into the dust.” The same day, the mayor wrote to the 


Assembly, to explain what had passed at the mairie. “ It was 


not a plot,” said he, “ it was a mere deliberation on the compo- 

sition of the list of suspected persons. Some mischievous persons 

had certainly interrupted the deliberation by certain unreasonable 
202 
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suggestions, but he [Pache] had recalled to order those who 
were straying from it, and these movements of excited minds had 
no result.” 

Little account was taken of Pache’s letter, and the Assem- 
bly listened to the commission of twelve, who came to pro 
a decree of general safety. This decree placed the national 
representation, and the buildings containing the public trea- 
sure, under the safeguard of the good citizens. At the sound 
of the drums, all were to repair to the rendezvous of the com- 
pany of the quarter, and to march at the first signal that 
should be given them. None was to absent himself from 
the rendezvous ; and, till the appointment of a commandant- 
general, to succeed Santerre, who was gone to La Vendée, the 
oldest chief of the legions was to have the chief command. The 
meetings of sections were to break up by ten o'clock, and the 
presidents were rendered responsible for the execution of this 
article. The proposed decree was adopted entire, notwith- 
standing some discussion, and in spite of Danton, who said 
that, in thus placing the Assembly and the public establish- 
ments under the safeguard of the citizens of Paris, they decreed 
fear. 

Immediately after proposing this decree, the commission of 
twelve gave orders at once for the apprehension of two persons 
named Marino and Michel, admimistrators of police, who were 
accused of having brought forward in the meeting at the matrie 
the propositions which caused such a sensation. It also caused 
Hebert, the deputy of the procureur of the commune to be appre- 
hended. This man wrote, under the name of Pére Duchéne, a 

per still more loathsome than that of Marat, and adapted by its 

jideous and disgusting language to the comprehension of the 
lowest of the rabble. In this paper, Hebert circulated openly all 
that Marino and Michel were accused of having proposed ver- 
bally at the mazrie. _The commission therefore deemed it righ 
to prosecute both those who preached and those intended to exe- 
‘cute a new insurrection. No sooner was the order issued for 
Hebert’s apprehension, than he posted off at full speed to the 
commune to state what had happened, and to show the 
‘council the order for his arrest. He was torn, he said, from his 
functions, but he should obey. At the same time the commune 
ought not to forget the oath it had taken, to consider itself as 
struck when a blow was given to one of its members. It was 
not for his own sake that he appealed to this oath, for he was 
ready to lay down his head on the scaffold, but for the sake of 
his fellow-citizens, who were threatened with a new slavery. 
Hebert was greeted with vehement applause. Chaumette, the 
chief procureur, embraced him ; and the president kissed him in 
behalf of the whole council. The sitting was declared perma- 
nent till they should have received tidings of Hebert. The mem- 
bers of the council were requested to convey consolation and 
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relief to the wives and families of all those who were or should 
be imprisoned. . 
The sitting was permanent, and from hour to hour they gent to 
the commission of twelve to obtain tidings of the magistrate, 
torn away, as they said, from his functions, At half- past two in the 
morning, they learned that he was under examination, and that 
Varlet had also been apprehended. At four, it was stated that 
Hebert had been sent to the Abbaye. At five, Chaumette went 
to the prison to see him, but could not obtain admittance, In the 
morning, the general council resolved upon a petition to the 
Convention, and sent it round by horsemen to the sections, in 
order to obtain their adhesion, Nearly all the sections were at 
variance amoug themselves; they were for changing every 
moment the bureau and the presidents, for preventing or efleet- 
ing arrests, for adhering to or opposing the system of the com- 
mune, for signing or rejecting the petition which it proposed, 
At length, this petition, approved by a great number of sec- 
tions, was presented on the 28th to the Convention. The depu- 
tation of the commune complained of the calumnies circulated 
ne the magistrates of the people ; it desired that the petition 
of the section of La Fraternité should be transmitted to the 
ublic accuser, that the guilty, if there were any, or the ca~ 
umniators, might be punished. Lastly, it demanded justice 
against the commission of twelve, which had committed an 
attack on the person of a magistrate of the people, by causing 
him to be withdrawn from his functione, and confining him in 
the Abbaye. Isnard presided at this moment, and it was his 
duty to answer the deputation. ‘“ Magistrates of the people,” 
said he, in a grave and severe tone, “there is an urgent necessit 
for you to listen to important truths. France has committed her 
representatives to the care of the city of Paris. She wishes them 
to be in safety there. If the national representation were to be 
violated by one of those conspiracies by which we have been 
surrounded ever since the 10th of March, and of which the 
magistrates have been the last to apprize us, I declare, in the 
name of the republic, that Paris would feel the vengeance of 
France, and be erased from the list of cities.”* This solemm and 
dignified answer produced.a deep impression upon the Assembly, 
A great number of voices) desired that it should be printed, 


#* “*Listen, said Isnard, ‘to my words. If ever the Convention is ex- 
posed to danger; if another of these insurrections breaks out; and we are 
outraged by an armed faction, France will rise, as one man, to avenge our 
cause ; Paris will be destroyed, and soon the stranger will be compelled to 
inquire on which bank. of| the Seine the city stood!’ This indignant reply 
produced at the moment a great impression ; and upon the continued refusal 
of Isnard to liberate Hebert, crowds from the benches of the Mountain rove 
to drag him from his seat. The Girondins assembled to defend him. In the 
midst of the tumult, Danton, in a voice of thunder, exclaimed, ‘ So much im- 
pudence is beyond belief! We will resist you. Let there be no longer any 
truce between the Mountain and the base men who wished to save the fyratit’ 

—Mignet. Ez, , << A ? 
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Danton maintained that it was likely to widen the breach which 
already began to separate Paris and the departments, and that 
they ought to avoid doing any thing that tended to increase the 
’ mischief. The Convention, deeming the energy of the reply and. 
the energy of the commission of twelve sufficient for the occa- 
sion, passed to the order of the day, without directing the presi- 
dent’s answer to be printed. Hibs: <a 

The deputies of the commune were, therefore, dismissed with- 
out obtaining any thing. All the rest of the 25th, and the whole 
of the 26th, were passed in tumultuous scenes in the sections. 
They were every where at variance; and the two opinions had 
by turns the upper hand, according to the hour of the day and 
the more or less numerous attendance of the members of each 
party. The commune continued to send deputies to inquire con- 
cerning Hebert. Once he had been found lying down; at an- 
other time he had begged the commune to make itself easy on 
his account. They complained that he had but a wretched 
pallet to sleep on. Some sections took him under their protec- 
tion ; others prepared to demand anew his release, and with more 
energy than the municipality had done. Lastly, women, -run- 
ning about the streets with a flag, endeavoured to persuade 
the people to go to the Abbaye and deliver their beloved ma- 

istrate. 

On the 27th the tumult had reached the highest pitch. 
‘People went from one section to another, to decide the ad- 
vantage there by knocking each other down with chairs. At 
length, towards evening, about twenty-eight sections had con- 
curred in expressing a wish for the release of Hebert, and in 
drawing up an imperative petition to the Convention. The com- 
mission of twelve, foreseeing the tumult that was preparing, had 
desired the commandant on duty to require the armed force of 
three sections, and had taken care to specify the sections of the 
Butte-des-Moulins, Lepelletier, and Mail, the most strongly 
attached to the right side, and ready even to fight for it. These 
three sections had cheerfully come forward, and, about six in 
the evening of the 27th of May, they were placed in the courts 
of the National Palace, on the side next to the Carrousel, with 
their arms, and cannon with lighted matches. They thus com- 
posed a respectable force, and one capable of protecting the 
national representation. But the crowd which thronged about 
their ranks, and about the different doors of the palace, the 
tumult which prevailed, and the difficulty there was in getting 
into the hall, gave to this scene the appearance of a siege. Some 
deputies had had great trouble to enter; they had even ex- 
perienced some insults from the populace, and they excited 
some uneasiness in the Assembly by saying that it was besieged. 
This, however, was not the case, and, if the doors were ob- 
structed, ingress and egress were not denied. Appearances, 
however, were sufficient for irritated imaginations, and tumult 
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prevailed in the Assembly. Isnard presided. The section of 
the Cité arrived, and demanded the liberty of its president, 
named Dobsen, apprehended by order of the commission of 
twelve, for having refused to communicate the registers of his 
section. It demanded also the liberation of the other prisoners, 
the suppression of the commission of twelve, and insisted that 
the members composing it should be put under accusation, 
“The Convention,” replied Isnard, “forgives your youth. It 
will never suffer itself to be influenced by any portion of the 
people.’’ The Convention approved the reply. Robespierre, on 
the contrary, was for passing a censure on it. The right side op- 
posed this; a most violent contest ensued, and the noise within, 
and that without, contributed to produce a most frightful uproar. 
At this moment, the mayor and the minister of the interior ap- 
peared at the bar, believing, as it was the talk in Paris, that the 
Convention was besieged. At the sight of the minister of the 
interior, a general cry arose on all sides to call him to account 
for the state of Paris and the environs of the hall. Garat’s 
situation was embarrassing; for it required him to pronounce 
between the two parties, which the mildness of his character 
and his political scepticism alike forbade him to do. Still, as 
this scepticism proceeded from a real impartiality of mind, he 
would have felt happy if the Assembly could at that moment 
disten to and understand him. He addressed it, and went back 
to the cause of the disturbances. The first cause, in his opinion, 
was the rumour which was circulated of a secret meeting formed 
at the mairie, for the purpose of plotting against the national 
representation. Garat then repeated what Pache had stated, 
that this meeting was not an assemblage of conspirators, but a 
Jegal meeting, having a known object; that if, in the absence 
of the mayor, some overheated minds had made guilty pro- 
positions, these propositions, repelled with indignation when the 
mayor was present, had had no result, and that if was impos~ 
sible to regard this as a real plot; that the institution of the 
commission of twelve to investigate this alleged plot, and the ap- 
prehensions which had taken place by its order, had become the 
cause of the commotion which they then witnessed ; that he was 
not acquainted with Hebert, and had received no accounts of 
him that were unfavourable; that he merely knew that Hebert 
was the author of a kind of paper, despicable undoubtedly, but 
which it was wrong to consider as dangerous; that the Con- 
stituent and Legislative Assemblies had disdained to notice all 
the disgusting publications circulated against them, and that the 
severity exercised against Hebert could not fail to appear new, 
and perhaps unseasonable; that the commission of twelve, com- 
posed of worthy men and excellent patriots, was under the in- 
fluence of singular prepossessions, and that it appeared to be too 
much actuated by the desire of displaying great energy. These 
words were loudly applauded by the left side and by the Moun- 
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tain. Garat, then adverting to the present situation, declared 
that the Convention was not in danger, and that the citizens by 
whom it was surrounded were full of respect for it. At these 
‘words, he was interrupted by a deputy, who said that he had 
been insulted. “Granted,” replied Garat, “1 cannot answer for 
what may happen to an individual amidst a crowd composed of 
persons of all sorts; but let the whole Convention in a body 
appear at the door, and I answer for it that the people will re- 
spectfully fall back before it, that they will hail its presence, and 
obey its injunctions.” | 

Garat concluded by presenting some conciliatory views, and 
by intimating, with the greatest possible delicacy, that those who 
were for repressing the violence of the Jacobins only ran the 
risk of exciting it still more. Assuredly Garat was right; by 
placing yourself upon the defensive against a party, you only 
irritate it the more and hasten the catastrophe; but, when the 
conflict is inevitable, ought we to succumb without resistance? 
Such was the situation of the Girondins ; their institution of the 
commission of twelve was an imprudence, but an inevitable and 
generous imprudence. 

Garat, when he had finished, nobly seated himself on the 
right side, which was reputed to be in danger, and the Conven- 
tion voted that his report should be printed and distributed. 
Pache spoke after Garat. He exhibited things nearly in the 
same light. He stated that the Assembly was guarded by three 
sections, which were attached to it and which had been called 
out by the commission of twelve; he showed that in this the 
commission of twelve had transgressed its powers, for it had 
not. a right to require the armed force. He added that a strong 
detachment had secured the prisons of the Abbaye against any 
infraction of the laws, that all danger was dispelled, and that 
the Assembly might consider itself in perfect safety. He then 
begged that the Convention would be pleased to hear the citi- 
zens who came to solicit the release of the prisoners. : 

At these words, loud murmurs arose in the Assembly. “ It 
is ten o’clock,” cried a member of the right side; “ president, 
put an end to the sitting.”—“ No, no,” replied voices on the 
left, “hear the petitioners.” Henri Lariviére insisted on occu- 
pying the tribune. “ Ifyou desire to hear any one,” said he, 
“you ought to hear your commission of twelve, which you 
accuse of tyranny, and which must make you acquainted with 
its acts, in order to enable you to.appreciate them.” His voice 
was drowned by loud murmurs. Isnard, finding it impossible 
to repress this disorder, left the arm-chair, which was taken b 
Hérault-Séchelles,* who was greeted by the applause of the. 


* “M. J. Hérault de Séchelles, born at Paris in 1760, began his career at 
the bar by holding the office of King’s advocate at the Chatelet. In the 
house of Madame de Polignac, where he visited, he met, the Queen, who, 
delighted with his conversation, promised to befriend him. Having eagerly 
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tribunes. He consulted the Assembly, which, amidst threats; 
uproar, and confusion, voted that the sitting should be cons 
tinued. Pare . . 
The speakers were conducted to the bar, followed by a host 
of petitioners. They insolently demanded the suppression of an 
odious and tyrannical commission, the release of the persons in 
confinement, and the triumph of virtue. “ Citizens,” replied 
Hérault-Séchelles, “ the force of reason and the force of the peo= 
ple are one and the same thing.”* This dogmatic absurdity was 
received with thunders of applause. ‘ You demand justice,” 
added he, “ justice is our first duty ; you shall have it.” 
~ Other petitioners succeeded the former. Various speakers 
were then heard and a projet of decree was drawn up by which 
the citizens imprisoned by the commission of twelve were released, 
the commission of twelve was dissolved, and its conduct referred 
for investigation to the committee of general welfare. The night 
was far advanced ; the petitioners were introduced in crowds and 
obstructed the hall. The darkness, the shouts, the tumult, the 
concourse, all contributed to increase the confusion. The decree 
was put to the vote, and passed without its being possible to tell 
whether it had been voted or not. Some said that the president 
had not been heard, others that there was not a sufficient number 
of votes, others again that the petitioners had taken the seats of 
the absent deputies, and that the decree was invalid. It was 
nevertheless proclaimed, and the tribunes and the petitioners’ 
hurried away to inform the commune, the sections, the Jacobins, 


embraced revolutionary notions, he was appointed commissioner of govern- 
ment to the tribunal of cassation, and was afterwards deputed to the original 
legislature, as also to the Convention, on becoming a member of which, he 
joined the revolutionary part of that body with uncommon ardour. Hérault 
was absent from Paris during the King’s trial, but wrote a letter to the Con- 
vention declaring that he deserved death. In the contest that afterwards 
took place between the Mountain and the Gironde, Hérault figured in the 
Convention among the most conspicuous and zealous supporters of the 
former faction. Having made himself obnoxious to Robespierre, he was 
sentenced to death in 1794. He then gave himself up for a time to gloomy 
reflections, walked for above two hours with the other captives in the prison, 
‘while waiting the moment of execution, and took leave of them with great 
tranquillity. Herault enjoyed a very considerable fortune ; his figure was 
elegant, his countenance pleasing, and his dress studied, which, during the 
reign of sans-culottism, drew on him many sarcasms from his colleagues, In 
the midst of the blood and tears which drenched France in 17938, he still 
found leisure for gallantry and poetry, which made no slight impression on 
the young and beautiful wife of Camille-Desmoulins.” — Biographie Mo- 
derne. KE. 

“ Hérault de Séchelles was the author of that ridiculous code of anarchy, the. 
constitution of 1793.”—Mercier. E. 

* “Jt well became Hérault de Séchelles, during the struggle between the 
Mountain and the Gironde, impudently to violate all law, who had previously 
violated all reason, by exclaiming that ‘the powers of the people, and. of 
reason were the same! ”—Prudhomme. EK. rdgileh 
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and the Cordeliers, that the prisoners were released and the 
commission dissolved.* 

These tidings produced great popular rejoicing and a momen- 
tary tranquillity in Paris. The face of the mayor himself seemed, 
to express sincere satisfaction at seeing the disturbances appeased. 
The Girondins, however, being determined to fight to the last ex= 
tremity, and not to resign the victory to their adversaries, met the 
following day, burning with indignation. Lanjuinais, in particular, 
who had taken no part in the animosities resulting from personal 
pride which divided the two sides of the Convention, and who 
was pardoned for his obstinacy, because he seemed to be actuated 
by no personal resentment—Lanjuinais came full of ardour and 
resolution to make the Assembly ashamed of its weakness on the 
preceding night. No sooner had Osselin moved the reading of 
the decree and its definitive preparation, in order that the 
prisoners might be forthwith released, than Lanjuinais rushed to 
the tribune and desired to be heard, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing that the decree was invalid and had never been passed. He 
was interrupted by violent murmurs. “ Grant me silence,” said 
he to the left, “ for I am determined to remain here till you 
have heard me.” It was insisted that Lanjuinais had no right 
to speak except with reference to the wording of the decree; 
yet, after doubtful trials, it was decided that Lanjuinais should 
have the benefit of the doubt and be heard. He then com- 
menced his explanation, and asserted that the question before 
the Assembly was one of the greatest importance for the general 
safety. ‘ More than fifty thousand citizens,” said he, “ have 
been imprisoned throughout all France by your commissioners ; 
more arbitrary arrests have taken place in a month, than ina 
century under the old government ; and yet you complain of the 
apprehension of two or three men, who are preaching up murder 
and anarchy in penny publications. Your commissioners are 
proconsuls who act far away out of your sight, and whom you 
suffer to act, and your commission, placed by your side, under 
your immediate superintendence, you distrust, you suppress ! 
Last Sunday it was proposed in the Jacobiniére to get up a mas- 
sacre in Paris; the same deliberation is this evening resumed at 
the Evéché; proofs of this are furnished, are tendered to you, 
and you reject them! You protect the men of blood!” Mur- 
murs arose at these words and drowned the voice of Lanjuinais. 
‘We can deliberate no longer,” exclaimed Chambon; “ all 
that we can do is to retire to our departments.” —“ Your doors 
are beset,” resumed Lanjuinais. “It is false,” cried the left, 


* “The motion was put, that the commission of twelve should be 
abolished, and Hebert set at liberty ; it was carried at midnight amid shouts 
of triumph from the mob, who constituted the majority, by climbing over the 


= nan voting on the benches of the Mountain with the Jacobins.’”—Lacre- 
telle,, Ih. : 
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“ Yesterday,” rejoined Lanjuinais, with all his might, “ you 
were not free ; you were controlled by the preachers of murder.” 
Legendre, raising his voice from his seat, said, “ They want to 
make us waste the sitting ; I declare that if Lanjuinais continues 
his lies, I will go and throw him out of the tribune.” At this 
scandalous threat, the Assembly was indignant and the tribunes 
applauded. Guadet immediately moved that the words of 
Legendre should be inserted in the minutes ( procés-verbal) and 
published to all France, that it might know how its deputies 
were treated. Lanjuinais, in continuation, maintained that the 
decree of the preceding evening had not been passed, for the 
petitioners had voted with the deputies, or that, if it had been 
passed, it ought to be repealed because the Assembly was not 
free. ‘ When you are free,” added Lanjuinais, “ you do not 
vote the impunity of crime.” On the left, it was affirmed that 
Lanjuinais was misrepresenting facts, that the petitioners had 
not voted, but had withdrawn to the passages. The contrary 
was asserted on the right, and, without settling this point, the 
Assembly proceeded to vote upon the repeal of the decree. By 
a majority of fifty-one votes the decree was repealed. “ You 
have performed,” said Danton, “ a striking act of justice, and I 
hope that it will be brought forward again before the end of the 
sitting ; but, if the commission which you have just. reinstated 
retains its tyrannical powers, if the magistrates.of the people are 
not restored to liberty and to their functions, I declare to you 
that, after proving that we surpass our enemies in prudence and 
discretion, we will prove that we surpass them in daring and in 
revolutionary energy.”* ‘The provisional release of the prisoners 
was then put to the vote and pronounced unanimously. Rabaut 
St. Etienne desired permission to speak in the name of the com- 
mission of twelve; he claimed attention in the name of the public 
welfare, but could not obtain a hearing ; at length he signified 
his resignation. 5 

_ The decree was thus repealed, and the majority, reverting to 
the right side, seemed to prove that it was only in moments of 
weakness that decrees could be carried by the left. Though the 
magistrates whose release had been demanded were set at 
liberty, though Hebert had been restored to the commune, where 
he was presented with crowns, still the repeal of the decree had 
rekindled all the passions, and the storm, which seemed to be 
dispelled for a moment, threatened to burst with aggravated fury. 
_ On the same day, the assembly which had been held at the 
mairie, but ceased to meet there after the mayor put a stop to 
the propositions of public safety, as they were called, was re- 


- * « Danton was afraid to resume the combat, for he dreaded the triumph 
of the Mountaineers as much as that of the Girondins ; accordingly, he 
wished by turns to prevent the 31st of May, and to moderate its results: but 
he found himself reduced to join his own party during the combat, and tobe 
silent after the victory.”—Mignet. 
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newed at the Evéché, in the electoral club, to which a few 
electors occasionally resorted. It was composed of commission~ 
ers of sections, chosen from among the committees of surveillance, 
commissioners of the commune, of the department, and of various 
clubs. The very women had representatives there, and among 
five hundred persons there were a hundred women, at the head 
of whom was one notorious for her fanatic extravagances and 
her popular eloquence.* On the first day, this meeting was 
attended by the envoys of thirty-six sections only; there were 
twelve which had not sent commissioners, and a new convocation 
was addressed to them. The Assembly then proceeded to the 
appointment of a committee of six members, for the purpose of 
devising and reporting next day the means of public welfare. 
After this preliminary measure, the meeting broke up and 
adjourned to the following day, the 29th. 

The same evening great tumult prevailed in the sections. 
Notwithstanding the decree of the Convention, which required 
them to close at ten o’clock, they continued to sit much later, 
constituting themselves at that hour patriotic societies, and by 
this new title prolonging their meeting till the night was con- 
siderably advanced. In some they prepared fresh addresses 
against the commission of twelve}; in others, they drew up peti- 
tions to the Assembly, demanding an explanation of those words 
of Isnard: Paris will be erased from the list of cities. 

- At the commune, Chaumette made a long speech on the evi- 
dent conspiracy that was hatching against liberty, on the mini- 
sters, on the right side, &c. Hebert arrived, gave an account of 
his detention, received a crown, which he placed upon the bust 
of J. J. Rousseau, and then returned to the section, accompanied 
hy the commissioners of the commune, who brought back in 
triumph the magistrate released from confinement. nl 
~~ Next day, the 29th, the Convention was afflicted by disastrous 
intelligence from the two most important military points, the 
North and La Vendée. The army of the North had been re- 
pulsed between Bouchain and. Cambrai; all communication. 


WENGE Theroigne de Mericourt, a celebrated courtezan, born in Luxemburg, 
acted a distinguished part during the first years of the French Revolution. She 
was connected with various chiefs of the popular party, and served them use- 
fully in most of the insurrections. Above all, in 1789 at Versailles, she assisted 
im corrupting the regiment of Flanders, by taking into the ranks other girls 
of whom she had the direction, and distributing money to the soldiers. In 
1790 she was sent to Liege to assist the people to rise there ; but the Austrians 
arrested her in 1791 and took her to Vienna. Here the Emperor Leopold 
had an exciting interview with her, and set her at liberty in the course of 
a short time, In 1792 she returned to Paris, and showed herself again on 
the theatre of the Revolution. She appeared with a pike in her hand at the 
head of an army of women, frequently harangued the clubs, and particularly 
signalized ‘herself’ on the 10th of August. During the Reign of Terror, 
she was placed in a mad-house ; and among the papers of St. Just was found’ 
a letter from her, dated1794, in’ which is seen the wandering of a disordered: 
imagination.” —Biographie Moderne. E.’**  *°898\39900s) Gh eealiouoma eh, 
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between Valenciennes and Cambrai was cut off. At Fontenay, 
the republican troops had been completely defeated by M. de 
Lescure, who had taken Fontenay itself.* These tidings pro- 
duced general consternation, and rendered the situation of the 
moderate party still more dangerous. The sections came in suc- 
cession with banners, inscribed with the words, Resistance to 

Oppression. Some demanded, as they had announced on the pre- 
ceding evening, an explanation of the expression used by Isnard ; 
some declared that there was no. other inviolability than that, of 
the people; that, consequently, the deputies who had sought to 
arm the departments against Paris ought to be placed under 
accusation, that the commission of twelve ought to be sup- 
pressed ; that a revolutionary army ought to be organized, &c. 

_ At the Jacobins, the sitting was not less significant. On all 
sides it was said that the moment had arrived, that it was high 
time to save the people; and whenever a member came forward. 
to detail the means to be employed, he was referred to the com- 
mission of six, appointed at the central club. ‘That commis- 
sion,” he was told, “is directed to provide for every thing, and 
to devise the means of public welfare. Legendre, who would 
have expatiated on the dangers of the moment, and the necessity 
of trying all legal means before recourse was had to violent 
measures, was called a sleepy. fellow. Robespierre, without 
speaking out, said that the commune ought to unite heartily 
with the people; that for his part he was incapable of prescribing 


* “On the 24th of May, towards mid-day, the Vendeans approached: 
Fontenay, and found ten thousand republicans, with a powerful train.of 
artillery, waiting for them. Before the attack, the soldiers received abso- 
lution. Their generals then said to them, ‘ Now, friends, we have no 
powder; we must take these cannon with clubs.’ The soldiers of M. de 
Lescure, who commanded the left wing, hesitated to follow him. He there- 
fore advanced alone, thirty paces before them. A battery of six pieces 
fired upon him with case-shot. His clothes were pierced—his left spur carried 

-away—his right boot torn—but he himself was not wounded. The peasants 
took courage, and rushed on. At that moment, perceiving a large crucifix, they 
threw themselves on their knees before it:. They soon rose, and again rushed 
on. Meantime, Larochejaquelin, at the head of the cavalry, charged suc- 
cessfully. The republican horse fled; but, instead of pursuing them, they 
turned on the flank of the left wing, and broke through it. This decided the 
victory. Lescure was the first to reach the gate of the town with his left 
wing, and entered it; but his peasants had not courage to follow him. M. de 
Bonchamp and M. de Foret perceived his danger, and darted forward to his 
assistance. ‘These three had the temerity to penetrate alone into the streets, 
but were soon followed by their soldiers. The battle of Fontenay, the most 
brilliant the Vendeans had yet fought, procured them forty pieces of cannon, 
many muskets, a great quantity of powder, and ammunition ofvall kinds. 
They took also two boxes, one of which contained nearly 900,000 francs, and 
was kept for the use of theirarmy. There was considerable embarrassment 
respecting the republican prisoners, whose numbers amounted to three or 
four thousand. My father proposed to cut off their hair, which would secure 
their being known.again, and punished, if taken a second time ; the measure 
was adopted, and occasioned much mirth among our people.” — Memoirs of the. 


Marchioness de Larochejaquelin. 
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the means of welfare; that this was given only to a single indi- 
vidual, but it was not given to him, exhausted, by four years of 
revolution, and consumed by a slow and deadly fever.* 


* The real sentiments of Robespierre relative to the 31st of May are 
manifest from the speeches which he made at the Jacobins, where men spoke 
out much more freely than in the Assembly, and where they conspired openly. 
Extracts from his speeches at various important periods will show the train 
of his ideas in regard to the great catastrophe of the days between the 31st of 
May and the 2d of June. His first speech, delivered on occasion of the 
pillages in the month of February, affords a first indication. 4 


Sitting of February 25, 1793. 


« As I have always loved humanity and never sought to flatter any man, I 
will proclaim the truth. This is a plot hatched against the patriots them- 
selves. It is intriguers who want to ruin the patriots ; there is in the heart 
of the people a just feeling of indignation. I have maintained, amidst perse- 
cutions and unsupported, that the people are never wrong; I have dared to 
‘proclaim this truth at a time when it was not yet recognised ; the course of the 
‘Revolution has developed it. 

“ The people have so often heard the law invoked by those who were de- 
sirous to bring them beneath their yoke, that they are distrustful of that 
language. 

“The people are suffering; they have not yet reaped the fruit of their 
labours ; they are yet persecuted by the rich, and the rich are still what they 
always were, that is hard-hearted and unfeeling. (Applause.) The people see 
the insolence of those who have betrayed them; they see wealth accumu- 
lated in their hands, they feel their own poverty, they feel not the necessity 
of taking the means for attaining their aim ; and when you talk the language 
of reason to them, they listen only to their indignation against the rich, and 
suffer themselves to be hurried into false measures by those who seize their 
‘contidence for the purpose of ruining them, 

« There are two causes, the first a natural disposition in the people to re- 
lieve their wants, a disposition natural and legitimate in itself: the people 
believe that, in the absence of protecting laws, they have a right to provide 
themselves for their necessities. eels 

“ There is a second cause. That cause consists in the perfidious designs of 
the enemies of liberty, of the enemies ‘of the people, who are well aware that 
the only means. of delivering us up to the foreign powers is to alarm the 
people on account of their supply of provisions, and to render them the 
victims of the excesses thence resulting. I have myself been an eyewitness of 
the disturbances. Beside the honest citizens, we have:seen foreigners and 
opulent men, dressed in the respectable garb of sans-culottes. We have heard 
them say, ‘ We were promised abundance after the death of the King, and 
now that there is no King we are more wretched than ever” We have 
heard them declaim not against the intriguing and counter-revolutionary 
part of the Convention, which sits where sat, the aristocrats of the Constituent 
Assembly, but against the Mountain, against the deputation of Paris, against 
the Jacobins, whom they represented as forestallers, : 

“Ido not tell you that the people are culpable; I do not tell you that 
their riots are a crime ; but when the people rise, ought they not to have an 
aim that is worthy of them? But ought paltry shop-goods to engage their 
attention? They derived no benefit from them, for the loaves of sugar were 
taken away by the valets of the aristocracy ; and supposing that they had 
profited by them, what are the inconveniences that might thence result ? Our 
adversaries wish to frighten all who possess any property ; they wish to per- 


suade men that our system of liberty and equality is subversive of all order, 
all security. 
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These words of the tribune produced a powerful effect and 
drew forth vehement applause. They clearly indicated that he 
was waiting, like every body else, to see what would be done 


 * The people ought to rise, not to carry off sugar, but to crush the brigands. 

(Applause.) Need I picture to you past dangers? You had nearly fallen 
a prey to the Prussians and Austrians ; a negotiation was on foot, and those 
who then trafficked with your liberty are the same that have excited the 
present disturbances. I declare, in the face of the friends of liberty and 
equality, in the face of the nation that in the month of September, after the 
affair of the 10th of August, it was decided in Paris that the Prussians should 
advance without obstacle to this capital.” 


Sitting of May 8, 1793. 


._ “ We have to wage an external and an internal war. The civil war is kept 
up by the enemies of the interior. The army of La Vendée, the army of 
Bretagne, and the army of Coblentz, are directed against Paris, that citadel 
of liberty. People of Paris! the tyrants are arming against you, because you 
are the most estimable portion of humanity ; the great powers of Europe 
a rising against you ; all the corrupt men in France are seconding their 
etiorts. ‘ 
- “ After you have formed a conception of this vast plan of your enemies, 
you ought easily to guess the means of defending yourselves. I do not 
tell you my secret, 1 have manifested it in the bosom of the Convention. 

“ J will reveal to you this secret, and were it possible that this duty of the 
representative of a free people could be deemed a crime, still I would con- 
front all dangers to confound the tyrants and to save liberty. 

“ T said this morning in the Convention that the partisans of Paris should 
go forth to meet the villains of La Vendée, that they should take along with 
them by the way all their brethren of the departments, and exterminate all, 
yes, all the rebels at once. 

. “Tsaid that all the patriots at home ought to rise, and take away the 
capacity for mischief both from the aristocrats of-La Vendée, and the aristo- 
erats disguised under the mask of patriotism. 

“T said that the rebels of La Vendée had an army in Paris; I said that 
the generous and sublime people, who for five years have borne the weight 
of the Revolution, ought to take the necessary precautions that our wives and 
our children may not be delivered up to the counter-revolutionary knife of 
the enemies whom Paris contains in its bosom. None dared dispute this 
principle. These measures are of urgent, of imperative necessity. Patriots, 
fly to meet the banditti of La Vendée. — ‘ 

“They are formidable only because the precaution had been taken to 
‘disarm the people. Paris must send forth republican legions ; but, while we 
are making our domestic enemies tremble, it is not right that our wives and 
our children should be-exposed to the fury of the aristocracy. I proposed 
two measures : the first that Paris should send two legions sufficient to ex- 
terminate all the wretches who have dared to raise the standard of rebellion. 

YT demanded that all the aristocrats, all the Feuillans, all the moderates, 
should be expelled from the sections which they poisoned with their im- 
pure breath. I demanded that all suspected citizens should be put under 
arrest. ; 

«I demanded that the quality of suspected citizens should not be deter- 
mined by the quality of ci-devant nobles, procureurs, financiers, and tradesmen. 

I demanded that all citizens who have given proof of ineivism may be impri- 
soned till the end of the wai, and that we may have an imposing attitude 
‘before our enemies. I said that it was requisite to procure for the people the 
means of attending the sections without prejudice to its means of existence, 
and that, to this end, the Convention should decree that every artisan living 
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by the municipal authorities at the Eyéché. The assembly _ at 
the Evéché had met, and, as on the preceding night, it contain-, 
ed a considerable number of women. Its first. business was to 


by his labour should be paid for all the time that he might be obliged to keep 
himself under arms, for the preservation of the tranquillity in Paris. I de- 
manded that the necessary millions should be appropriated to the manu- 
facture of arms and pikes, for the purpose of arming all the sans-culottes of 
Paris. 

« I demanded that forges and workshops should be erected in the public 
places, that all the citizens might be witnesses of the fidelity and activity of 
the operations. I demanded that all the public functionaries should be dis 
placed by the people. F 

«J demanded that the municipality and the department of Paris, which 
possesses the confidence of the people should cease to be shackled. 

‘«‘ T demanded that the factious who are in the Convention should cease to 
calumniate the people of Paris, and that the journalists who pervert the 
public opinion should be reduced to silence. All these measures are neces- 
sary, and to sum up here is the acquittal of the debt which I have contracted 
towards the people. 

“J demanded that the people should make an effort to exterminate the 
aristocrats who exist every where. (Applause.) , 

“«‘ J demanded that there should be in the bosom of Paris an army, not like 
that of Dumouriez, but a popular army, which should be continually under. 
arms to overawe the Feuillans and the moderates ; this army to be composed 
of paid sans-culottes. I demand that there be assigned to it sufficient funds 
for arming the artisans and all good patriots; I demand that they be 
at all the posts and that their imposing majesty make all the aristocrats 
turn pale. ; : 

sf adderaind that to-morrow forges be erected in all the public places, 
where fire-arms shall be manufactured for arming the people. I demand. 
that the executive council be charged with the execution of these measures 
upon its responsibility. If there be any who resist, if there be any who 
favour the enemies of liberty, let them to-morrow be driven away. 

“ I demand that the constituted authorities be charged to superintend the 
execution of these measures, and that they bear in mind that they are the 
representatives of a city which is the bulwark of liberty, and whose existence 
renders counter-revolution impossible. 

“ In this critical moment duty commands all patriots to save the country 
by the most vigorous means: if you suffer the patriots to be slaughtered in 
detail, all that is most virtuous on earth will be annihilated ; it is for you to 
see if you will save the human race.” 

(All the members rose by a simultaneous impulse, and waving their hats 
cried, Yes, yes, we will.) 

“It is because your glory, your happiness, are at stake, and it is from this 
motive alone, that I conjure you to watch over the welfare of the country. 
You conceive perhaps that you ought to revolt, that you ought to assume the 
air of insurrection : no such thing ; it is law in hand that we must extermi- 
nate all our enemies. 

“Tt is with consummate impudence that the unfaithful representatives have 
attempted to separate the people of Paris from the departments, that they 
have attempted to separate the people of the tribunes from the people of 
Paris, as if it were a fault in us that we have made all possible sacrifices to 
enlarge our tribunes for the whole population of Paris. I say that I am 
speaking to the whole population of Paris, and, if it were assembled in this. 
place, if it were to hear me plead its cause against Buzot and Barbaroux, it is 
not to be doubted that it would range itself on my side. 

“ Citizens, people magnify our dangers ; they represent the foreign armies 
united with the rebels of the interior; but what can their efforts accomplish 
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make proprietors easy by swearing to respect property. “ Pro- 
perty,” some one exclaimed, “was respected on the 10th of 
August and on the 14th of July,” and an oath was immediately 


against millions of intrepid sans-culottes 2 And if you adopt this proposition 
that one freeman is worth a hundred slaves, you may easily calculate that 
your force surpasses that of all the powers put together. : 

“ You have in the laws all that is requisite for exterminating our enemies. 
legally. You have aristocrats in the sections ; expel them.. You have liberty 
to save: proclaim the rights of liberty, and exercise all your energy. You 
have an immense host of sans-culottes, very pure, very vigorous : they cannot 
leave their work ; make the rich pay them. You have a National Conven- 
tion ; it is very possible that the members of that Convention are not all 
alike friends of liberty and equality ; but the greater number are determined 
to support the rights of the people and to save the republic. The gangrened 
portion of the Convention will not prevent the people from fighting the aris- 
tocrats. Do you then conceive that the Mountain of the Convention will 
not have sufficient strength to curb all the partisans of Dumouriez, of Orleans, 
and of Coburg? Indeed, you cannot think so. 

“ If liberty succumbs, it will be less the fault of the representatives than of 
the sovereign! People! forget not that your destiny is in your hands ; it is 
your duty to save Paris and mankind ; if you fail to do it, you are guilty. 

“The Mountain needs the people ; the people are supported by the 
Mountain. They strive to alarm you in every way; they want to make us 
believe that the departments are enemies to the Jacobins. I declare to you 
that Marseilles is the everlasting friend of the Mountain; that at Lyons 
the patriots have gained a complete victory. ; 

“Tsum up, and demand, ‘Ist, that the sections raise an army sufficient to 
form the nucleus of a revolutionary army, that shall collect all the sans-culottes 
of the departments to exterminate the rebels; 2d, that an army of sans-~ 
culottes be raised in Paris to overawe the aristocracy ; 3d, that dangerous 
intriguers, that all the aristocrats be put in a state of arrest ; that the sans- 
culottes be paid at the expense of the public exchequer, which shall be 
supplied by the rich, and that this measure extend to the whole of the re- 

ublic. 

« T demand that forges be erected in all the public places. 

“I demand that the commune of Paris keep up with all its power the 
revolutionary zeal of the people of Paris. ce 

« T demand that the revolutionary tribunal make it a duty to punish those 
who lately have blasphemed the republic. ; 

« T demand that this tribunal bring without delay to exemplary punish- 
ment certain generals, taken in the fact, and who ought already to be 
tried. ‘ : 

“ IT demand that the sections of Paris unite themselves with the commune 
of Paris, and that they counterbalance by their influence the perfidious writings 
of the journalists in the pay of foreign powers. 2 

« By taking all these measures, without furnishing any pretext for saying 
that you have violated the laws, you will give an impulse to the departments, 
which will join you for the purpose of saving liberty. 


Sitting of Sunday, May 12, 1793. 


« I never could conceive how it was possible that in critical moments there 
should be so many men to make propositions which compromise the ent of 
liberty, while nobody supports those which tend to save the republic. gael i 
is proved to me that it is not necessary to arm the sans-culottes, that aS Pt 
right to pay them for mounting guard, and for assuring the nana ity fC) 
Paris, till it is proved to me that it is not right to convert our a P rte % 
into workshops for making arms, I’shall believe and I shall say that those 
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taken to respect it on the 31st of May, 1793, Dufourny, a 
member of the commission of six, then said that, without a, 
commandant-general of the Parisian guard, it was impossible to. 


who, setting aside these measures, propose to you only partial measures, how: 
violent soever they may be, I shall say that these men know nothing of the. 
means of saving the country ; for it is not till after we have tried all those. 
measures which do not compromise society that we ought to have recourse to. 
extreme measures : besides, these measures ought not to be proposed in the. 
bosom of a society which should be wise and politic. It is not a moment. 


of transient agitation that will save the country. We have for enemies 


the most artful and the most supple men, who have at their disposal all the 


treasures of the republic. 


“ The measures which have been proposed have not and cannot have any’ 


result; they have served only to feed calumny, they have served only to 
furnish the journalists with pretexts for representing us in the most hateful 


colours. 
« “When we neglect the first means that reason points out, and without 


which the public welfare cannot be brought about, it is evident that we are’ 


not in the right track. I shall say no more of that, but I declare that I pro- 
test against all those means which tend only to compromise the society with- 


out contributing to the public welfare. That is my confession of faith; the” 


people will always be able to crush the aristocracy; let the society only be- 
ware of committing any gross blunder. +8 

-« When I see the pains that are taking to make the society enemies to no 
purpose, to encourage the villains who are striving to destroy it, I am tempted’ 
to believe that people are blind or evil-disposed. 
.“T propose to the society to resolve upon the measures which I have sug- 
gested, and I regard as extremely culpable those who do not cause them to 
be carried into execution. How can such measures be disapproved? How can 
any one help feeling their necessity, and, if feeling it, hesitate for a moment 
to support them and enforce their adoption? I shall propose to the society 
to listen to a discussion of the principles of the constitution that is preparing 
for France; for it must necessarily embrace all the plans of our enemies. 
If the society can demonstrate the Machiavelism of our enemies, it will 
not have wasted its time. JI demand, therefore, that, setting aside unseason- 
able propositions, the society permit me to read to it my paper on the con- 
stitution.” 


Sitting of Sunday, May 26, 1793. 


*T said to you that the people ought to repose upon their strength, but when 
the people are oppressed, when they have nothing left but themelves, he would 
be a coward who would not bid them rise. It is when all the laws are violated, 
it is when despotism is at its height, it is when good faith and modesty are 
trampled under foot, that the people ought to rise. That moment is come: 
our enemies openly oppress the patriots ; they want in the name of the law 
to plunge the people back into misery and slavery. Never will I be the 
friend of those corrupt men, what treasures soeyer they offer me. I would 
rather die with republicans than triumph with villains. (Applause.) , 

“JT know but two modes of existing for a nation : either it governs itself, 
or it commits this task to representatives. We republican deputies desire to 
establish the government of the people by their representatives, with responsi- 
bility ; it is by these principles that we square our opinions, but most fre- 
quently we cannot obtain a hearing. A rapid signal given by the president 
-deprives us of the right of expressing our sentiments. I consider that the sove- 
reignty of the people is violated when their representatives give to their crea- 
tures the places which belong to the people. On these principles, I am 
deeply grieved; .. 27 cS 
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answer for any result, and that the commune ought to be desired 
to appoint one immediately. A woman, the celebrated Lacombe, 
then spoke; she seconded Dufourny’s proposition, and declared 
that, without prompt and vigorous measures, it would be impos- 
sible to save themselves. Commissioners were immediately 
despatched to the commune, which replied, in Pache’s manner, 
that the mode for the appointment of a commandant-general 
was fixed by the decrees of the Convention, and that, as this 
mode forbade it to appoint that officer itself, all that it could do 
was to form wishes ‘on the subject. This was in fact advising 
the club to class this measure among the extraordinary measures 
of public welfare, which it was to take upon itself. The 
assembly then deliberated upon inviting all the cantons of the 
department to join it, and sent deputies to Versailles. A blind 
confidence was demanded in the name of the six, and a promise 
was required to execute without examination whatever they 
should propose. Silence was enjoined on every point connected 
with the great question of means; and the meeting adjourned 
till nine the next morning, then to commence a permanent sit- 
ting, which was to be decisive. 

The commission of twelve was apprized of every thing on the 
very same evening, and so was the committee of public safety, 
and it learned moreover, from a placard printed during the day, 
that secret meetings were held at Charenton, and attended. by 
Danton, Marat, and Robespierre. The committee of public 
welfare, taking advantage of a moment when Danton was absent 
from it, ordered the minister of the interior to cause the strictest 
search to be made for the purpose of discovering this clan- 


The speaker was here interrupted by the announcement of a deputation. 
(Tumult.) : 

« T shall continue to speak,” resumed Robespierre, ‘‘ not for those who in« 
terrupt one, but for the republicans. I expect every citizen to cherish the 
sentiment of his rights; I expect him to rely upon his strength and upon 
that of the whole nation ; I exhort the people to put themselves in a state or 
insurrection in the National Convention against all the corrupt deputies. (Ap- 
plause.) I declare that, having received from the people the right to defend 
their rights, I regard as my oppressor any one who interrupts me or prevents 
me from speaking, and I declare that I singly put myself in a state of insur- 
rection against the president and against all the members who sit in the Con- 
vention. (Applause.) When a culpable contempt for the sans-culottes shall 
be affected, J declare that I will put myself in a state of insurrection against 
the corrupt deputies. I exhort all the Mountaineer deputies to rally and to 
fight the aristocracy, and I say that there is but one alternative for them ; 
either to resist with all their might the efforts of intrigues, or to resign. 

“It is requisite at the same time that the French people should know 
their rights; for the faithful deputies can do nothing without liberty of 
speech. : : 

«If treason calls the foreign enemy into the bosom of France, if, when 
our gunners hold in their hands the thunderbolts which are to exterminate 
the tyrants and their satellites, we see the enemy approach our walls, then 
I declare that I will myself punish the traitors, and ie promise to considér 
every conspirator as my enemy and to treat him accordingly.” ( Applause.) 
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destine meeting. Nothing was discovered, and there, is_ every 
reason to believe that the rumour circulated concerning it was 
false. It appears to have been in the assembly of the commune 
that every thing was done. Robespierre earnestly wished for a 
yévolution that should be directed against his antagonists, the 
Girondins, but he had no need to compromise himself in order 
to produce it; all that he had to do was not to oppose it, as he 
had done several times during the month of May. 6 Bidens 
Accordingly, hisspeech delivered during theday at theJacobins, 
in which he said that the commune ought to unite with the people 
and devise the means which it was not in his power to discover, 
was a real consent given to the insurrection. That was quite suf- 
ficient ; and there was ardour enough in the central club to render 
his interference unnecessary. As for Marat, he assisted it by his 
paper and by the scenes got up by him every day in the Conyen- 
tion, but he was not a member of the commission of six, really and 
truly charged with the business of insurrection. The only man 
who can be considered as the secret author of that movement is 
Danton, but he had opposed it ; he desired the suppression of 
the commission of twelve, but still he had no wish that the 
national representation should be yet meddled with. Meilhan, 
meeting him one day at the committee of public welfare, accosted 
and conversed amicably with him, remarked what a difference 
“the Girondins made between him and Robespierre, and how 
highly they appreciated his great resources, adding that he 
“might play a high part if he would employ his power in behalf 
“of good, and for the support of honest men. Danton, touched 
‘by these words, abruptly raised his head, and said to Meilhan: 
““ Your Girondins have no confidence in me.” Meilhan would 
have proceeded in the same strain, “ They have no confidence,” 
“repeated Danton, and retired without wishing to prolong the 
conversation, 

These words delineate most correctly the disposition of 
the man. He despised the municipal populace, he had no 
liking either for Robespierre or for Marat, and he would much 
rather have put himself at the head of the Girondins, but 
they had no confidence in him. Different conduct and prin- 
ciples separated them entirely... Danton, moreover, found nei- 
ther in their character, nor in their opinion, the energy requisite 
for saving the Revolution, the grand object which he cherished 
above all things. Danton, indifferent to persons, sought only to 

~ discover which of the two parties was likely to ensure to the 
Revolution the most certain and the most rapid progress. Master 
of the Cordeliers and of the commission of six, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he had a great hand in the movement which was 
preparing ; and it appears that he meant first to overthrow the 
commission of twelve, and then to consider what was to be done 
in-regatd to the Girondins. | | 

At length, the plan of insurrection was decided in the heads 
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of the conspirators of the central revolutionary club. They 
meant not, according to their own expression, to excite a physical 
but only a purely moral insurrection, to respect persons and pro-= 
perty, in short, to violate, so to speak, in the most orderly manner, 
the laws and the liberty of the Convention. Their intention was to 
declare the commune in a state of insurrection, to call out in its 
name all the armed force which it had a right to require, to sur- 
round the Convention with it, and to present to that assembly an 
address, which should be apparently only a petition, but really and 
truly an order. They meant, in short, to petition sword in hand. 
_ Accordingly, on Thursday, the 30th, the commissioners of the 
sections met at the Evéché, and formed what they called the 
republican union. Invested with the full powers of all the 
sections, they declared themselves in insurrection to save the 
commonwealth, threatened by the aristocratic faction, the faction 
oppressive of liberty. The mayor, persisting in his usual circum- 
spection, made some remonstrances on the nature of that mea- 
sure, which he mildly opposed, and finished by obeying the 
insurgents, who ordered him to go to the commune and acquaint 
it with what they had just resolved upon. It was then deter- 
mined that the forty-eight sections should be called together to 
give their votes that very day upon the insurrection, and that 
immediately afterwards the tocsin should be rung, the barriers 
closed, and the générale beaten in all the streets. The sections 
accordingly met, and the whole day was spent in tumultuously 
collecting the votes for insurrection. The committee of public 
welfare, and the commission of twelve, sent for the authorities to 
obtain information. The mayor, with at least apparent. regret, 
communicated the plan resolved upon at the Evéché. L’Huillier, 
procureur syndic of the department, confessed openly, and with 

a calm assurance, the plan of a purely moral insurrection, and 
went back quietly to his colleagues. ; 

-. Thus ended the day, and at nightfall the tocsin rang, the géné- 
rale was beaten in all the streets, the barriers were closed, and the 
astonished citizens asked one another if fresh massacres were 
about to drench the capital in blood. All the deputies of the 
Gironde and the threatened ministers passed the night out of 
their own homes.* ‘ Roland concealed himself at a friend’s house ; 
Buzot, Louvet, Barbaroux, Guadet, Bergoing, and Rabaut St. 
Etienne, intrenched themselves in a sequestered apartment, pro- 
vided with good weapons, and ready, in case of attack, to defend 
themselves to the last drop of their blood. At five in the morn- 


* “The Girondins at this period felt without doubt, at the bottom of their 
hearts, a keen remorse for the means which they had employed to overturn 
the throne; and when those very means were directed against themselves ; 
when they recognised their own weapons in the wounds which they received ; 
they must have reflected, without doubt, on that rapid justice of revolutions, 
which concentrates in a few instants the events of several ages. '— Madame 

de Staci,” “EB. ?*?!*” = OTe 
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ing, they left their retreat and proceeded to the Convention, 
where, under favour of the returning daylight, a few members, 
summoned by the tocsin, had already assembled. Their arms, 
which were apparent, procured them an unmolested passage 
through several groups, and they reached the Convention, where 
there already some Mountaineers were met, and where Danton was 
conversing with Garat. “ See,” said Louvet to Guadet, “ what 
a horrible hope beams from those faces !”—“ Yes,” replied 
Guadet, “ it is to-day that Clodius banishes Cicero.” Garat, on 
his part, surprised to see Danton so early at the Assembly, was 
attentively watching him. “ What is the reason of all this 
noise, and what do they want?” said Garat. “ It is nothing,” 
coolly replied Danton. “They must be allowed to break im 
pieces a few presses, and be dismissed with that satisfaction.” 
Twenty-eight deputies were present. Fermont took the arm-chair 
for the moment; Guadet courageously acted as secretary. The. 
number of the deputies increased, and they awaited the moment 
for opening the sitting. ; vit: 
- At this instant the insurrection was consummated at the com- 
mune. The envoys of the central revolutionary committee, with: 
Dobsen, the president, at their head, repaired to the Hotel-de- 
Ville, furnished with revolutionary full powers. Dobsen, ad- 
dressing the general council, declared that the people of Paris, 
injured in their rights, had just annulled all the constituted au- 
thorities. The vice-president of the council begged to see the 
full powers of the committee. He examined them, and finding 
the wish of thirty-three sections of Paris expressed therein, he 
declared that the majority of the sections annulled the con- 
stituted authorities. In consequence, the general council of the 
bureau retired. Dobsen and the commissioners took possession 
of the vacant place, amidst shouts of Vive la République! He 
then consulted the new Assembly, and proposed to it to reinstate 
the municipality and the general council in their functions, since 
neither of them had ever failed in their duties to the people. Ac= 
cordingly, the old municipality and the old general council were 
forthwith reinstated, amidst the most vehement applause. The 
object of these apparent formalities was only to renew the 
municipal powers, and to render them unlimited and adequate to 
the insurrection. Immediately afterwards, a new provisional 
commandant-general was appointed: this was one Henriot, a 
vulgar man, devoted to the commune, and commandant of the 
battalion of the sans-culottes. In order to ensure the aid of the 
people, and to keep them under arms in these moments of agi- 
tation, 1t was ‘next resolved that forty sous per day should be 
paid to all the citizens on duty who were in narrow circum- 
stances, and that these forty sous should be taken from the pro- 
duce of the forced loan extorted from the rich. This was a sure 
‘way of calling out to the aid of the commune, and against the 
bourgeoisie of the sections, all the working-people, who would 
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rather earn forty sous by assisting in revolutionary movements 
than thirty by pursuing their usual occupations. 

During these proceedings at the commune, the citizens of the 
capital assembled at the sound of the tocsin, and repaired in 
arms to the colours placed at the door of each captain of a 
section. A great number knew not what to think of these move- 
ments; many even asked why they were called out, being still 
ignorant of the measures taken overnight in the sections and at 
the commune. In this predicament they were incapable of act- 
ing and resisting what might be done contrary to their opinion, 
and they were obliged, even though disapproving of the insurrec- 
tion, to second it with their presence. More than eighty thou- 
sand armed men were traversing Paris with the utmost tran- 
quillity, and quietly allowing themselves to be led by the daring 
authority which had assumed the command. The sections of the 
Butte-des-Moulins, the Mail, and the Champs Elysées, which 
had long been decidedly hostile to the commune and the Moun- 
tain, were alone ready to resist, because the danger which they 
shared with the Girondins gave them rather more courage. 
They had met in arms, and awaited what was to follow in the 
attitude of men who conceived themselves to be threatened, and 
were prepared to defend their lives. The Jacobins and the 
sans-culottes, alarmed at these dispositions, and exaggerating 
them in their own minds, hastened to the fauxbourg St. Antoine, 
Saying that these revolted sections were going to hoist the white 
flag and the white cockade, and that it was necessary to repair 
with all possible expedition to the centre of Paris, in order to pre- 
-vent an explosion of the royalists. To produce a more general 
movement, it was resolved that the alarm-gun should be fired. 
This gun was placed on the Pont Neuf, and the penalty of death 
was incurred by any one who should fire it without a decree of 
the Convention. Henriot gave orders that the gun should be 
fired; but the commanding officer of the post resisted this order, 
and demanded a decree. The emissaries of Henriot returned in 
force, overcame the resistance of the post, and at that moment 
the pealing of the alarm-gun mingled with the sounds of the 
tocsin and of the générale. 

The Convention, meeting early in the morning, as we have 
seen, had immediately sent to all the authorities to ascertain 
what was the state of Paris. Garat, who was in the hall, and 
engaged in watching Danton, first ascended the tribune, and 
stated what every body knew, that a meeting had been held at 
the Evéché, that it demanded reparation for the insults offered 
to Paris, and the abolition of the commission of twelve. Scarcely 
had Garat finished speaking, when new commissioners, calling 
themselves the administration of the department of the Seine, 
appeared at the bar, and declared that nothing further was in- 
tended than a purely moral insurrection, having for its object 
the reparation of the outrages offered to.the city of Paris. They 
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added, that the strictest order was observed ; that every citizen 
had sworn to respect persons and property; that the armed 
sections were quietly traversing the city; and that all the 
authorities would come in a body in the course of the day to 
make known to the Convention their profession of faith and 
their demands. 
.. Mallarmé, the president, immediately afterwards read a note 
from the commandant of the post at the Pont Neuf, relative to 
the contest which had taken place on account of the alarm-gun. 
Dufriche-Valazé instantly demanded that search should be 
made after the authors of this movement, and the criminals who 
had sounded the tocsin, and that the commandant-general, who 
had had the audacity to order the alarm-gun to be fired without 
a decree of the Convention, should be arrested. At this demand, 
the tribunes and the left side raised such cries as might naturally 
be expected. Valazé was not daunted: he declared that 
nothing should ever make him renounce his character, that 
he was the representative of twenty-five millions of men, and 
that he would do his duty to the last; he concluded with 
moving that the so grossly calumniated commission of twelve 
should be immediately heard, and that its report should be read, 
for what was at that moment occurring afforded a proof of the 
plots which it had never ceased to denounce. Thuriot* attempted 
to answer Valazé; the struggle commenced and tumult ensued. 
Mathieu and Cambon endeavoured to act as mediators; they 
claimed the silence of the tribunes and the moderation of the 
members of the right ; and they represented that a combat at 
that moment in the capital would prove fatal to the cause of the 
Reyolution ; that calmness was the only means of keeping up 
the dignity of the Convention, and that dignity was the only 
means that it possessed for commanding the respect of the evil- 
disposed. Vergniaud, inclined, like Mathieu and Cambon, to 
employ conciliatory means, said that he too considered the con- 
flict about to commence as fatal to liberty and to the Revolu- 
tion; he therefore confined himself toa mild censure of Thuriot 
for having aggravated the danger of the commission of twelve, 
by describing it as the scourge of France at a moment when all 
the popular movements were directed against it. He was of 

opinion that it ought to be dissolved if it had committed arbi- 


* “Jacques Alexandre Thuriot Larosiere, a barrister in the parliament of 
Paris, was appointed, in 1791, deputy from the Marne to the legislature ; and, 
being afterwards appointed to the Convention, demanded that the King 
should be tried within three days, and sentenced to lose his head on the 
scaffold. In the same year he attacked the, Girondins, and accused them of 
haying intrigued to uphold the throne. . He was afterwards named president, 
and then member of the committee of public safety. After the overthrow of 
Robespierre and his party, Thuriot presided in the Jacobin club, and was, 
some time afterwards, employed by the Directory in the capacity of civil com- 
missionerito the tribunal of Rheims.’ In 1803:he was made member of the 
Legion, of Honour.” Biographie| Moderne. Ex... % SB HOM Ay 
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trary acts, but that it should be heard first: and, as its report 
must necessarily excite the passions, he moved that the reading 
of that report and the discussion upon it should be postponed 
till a calmer day. This he conceived to be the only means of 
maintaining the dignity of the Assembly and of proving its 
liberty. For the moment, it was of consequence to ascertain 
who had ordered the tocsin to be rung and the alarm-gun to be 
fired in Paris ; it was therefore indispensably necessary that the 
provisional commandant-general should be summoned to the bar. 
‘<I repeat to you,” exclaimed Vergniaud, as he concluded, “ that 
whatever be the issue of the conflict which may this day take 
place, it would lead to the loss of liberty. Let us swear then to 
adhere firmly to our duty and to die at our posts rather than 
desert the public cause.” The members immediately rose with 
acclamations, and took the oath proposed by Vergniaud. A 
discussion then ensued on the suggestion for summoning the 
commandant-general to the bar. Danton, on whom all eyes 
were fixed at the moment, and whom Girondins and Mountain- 
eers seemed to ask if he were the author of the movements of 
the day, appeared at the tribune and immediately obtained pro- 
found attention. “The very first thing that requires to be 
done,” said he, “ is to suppress the commission of twelve. This 
is of much greater importance than to summon the commandant- 
general to the bar. It is to: men endowed with some political 
talents that I address myself. Summoning Henriot will make no 
change in the state of things, for it is not with the instrument 
but with the cause of the disturbances that we ought to grapple. 
Now the cause is this commission of twelve. I pretend not to 
judge its conduct and its acts; it is not as having ordered arbi- 
trary arrests that I attack it, but as being impolitic that I exhort 
you to suppress it.”—“‘ Impolitic !” exclaimed a voice on the 
right side, ‘* we do not comprehend that !”—* You do not com- 
rehend it,” resumed Danton, ‘“ then I must explain it to you. 
This commission was instituted solely to repress the popular 
energy ; it was conceived entirely in that spirit of moderatism 
which will be the ruin of the Revolution and of France. It has 
made a point of persecuting energetic magistrates, whose onl 
crime consisted in awakening the ardour of the people. I shall 
not now inquire if in its persecutions it has been actuated by 
personal resentments, but it has shown dispositions which this 
day we ought to condemn. You have yourselves, on the report 
of your minister of the interior, whose character is so bland, 
whose mind is so impartial and so enlightened—you have your- 
selves, released the men whom the commission of twelve had 
imprisoned. What would you do then with the commission 
itself, since you are annulling its acts ?... The gun has pealed, 
the people have risen, but the people must be thanked for their 
energy in behalf of the very cause which we are defending and 
if you are politic legislators, you will-congratulate yourselves: on 
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their ardour, you will reform your own errors, and you will 
abolish your commission. I address myself,” repeated Danton, 
“ to those men only who have some notion of our situation, and 
not to those stupid creatures who, in these great movements, can 
listen to nothing but their passions. Hesitate not then to 
satisfy the people !”—‘ What people?” asked a member on 
the night. “That people,” replied Danton, “ that immense 
people, which is our advanced sentry, which bears a bitter 
hatred to tyranny and to that base moderatism which would 
bring it back. Hasten to satisfy it; save it from the aristo- 
crats, save it from its own fury; and if, when it shall be satis- 
fied, perverse men, no matter to what party they belong, shall 
strive to prolong a movement that is become useless, Paris 
itself will reduce them to their original nothingness.” 

Rabaut St. Etienne attempted to justify the commission of 
twelve on political grounds, and to prove that nothing was more 
in than to institute a commission to discover the plots of 

itt and Austria, whose money excited all the disturbances in 
France. “ Down!” cried one, “silence Rabaut !”—“ No,” 
exclaimed Bazire, “ let him go on. He is a liar; I will prove 
that his commission has organized civil war in Paris.” Rabaut 
would have continued. Marat asked permission to introduce 
a deputation of the commune. “ Let me finish first,” said 
Rabaut. Cries of “The commune! the commune! the com- 
mune!” proceeded from the tribunes and the Mountain. “ I 
will declare,” resumed Rabaut, “ that when I would have told 
you the truth, you interrupted me.”—“ Well then finish,” said 
one. -Rabaut concluded with proposing that the commission 
should be suppressed if they pleased, but that the committee of 
public welfare should be immediately directed to prosecute all 
the investigations which it had commenced. $ 

The deputation of the insurrectional commune was introduced, 
and thus expressed itself. “ A great plot has been formed, but 
it is discovered. The people who rose on the 14th of July and 
on the 10th of August to overthrow tyranny is again rising to 
stop the counter-revolution. The general council sends us to 
communicate the measures which it has taken. The first is to 
Place property under the safeguard of the republicans; the 
second to give forty sous per day to the republicans who shall 
remain in arms; the third to form a commission for correspond- 
ing with the Convention in this moment of agitation. The 
general council begs you to assign to this commission a room 
near your hall, where it may meet and communicate with 

ou. 

Scareely had the deputation ceased speaking when Guadet 
presented himself to reply to its demands. Among all the 
Girondins he was not the man whose appearance was most 
likely to sooth the passions. “The commune,” said he, “ in 
pretending that it has discovered a. plot, has made a mistake of 
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a single word; it should have said that it has erecuted it.” 
Cries from the tribunes interrupted him. Vergniaud insisted 
that they should be cleared. A tremendous uproar ensued, and 
for a long time nothing was to be heard but confused shouts. 
To no purpose Mallarmé, the president, repeatedly declared that 
if respect were not paid to the Convention, he must use the 
authority which the law had conferred on him. Guadet still 
occupied the tribune, and with difficulty contrived to make 
himself heard, by delivering now one sentence and then 
another, during the intervals of this violent commotion. At 
length, he proposed that the Convention should suspend its de- 
liberations, until its liberty was assured ; and that the commis« 
sion of twelve should be directed to prosecute forthwith those 
who had rung the tocsin and fired the alarm-gun. Such a pro- 
position was not likely to appease the tumult. Vergniaud would 
have again mounted the tribune, to endeavour to restore some 
degree of tranquillity, when a fresh deputation of the munici- 
pality came to repeat the demands already made. The Con- 
vention, urged afresh, could no longer resist, and decreed that 
the working men whose services were required for the security 
of public order and property should be paid forty sous per day, 
and that a room should be assigned to the commissioners of the 
authorities of Paris, for the purpose of concerting with the com- 
mittee of public safety. : 

After this decree was passed, Couthon* replied to Guadet, and 


: * “J. Couthon, surnamed Cato, during the Reign of Terror, was born at 
Orsay in 1756, and was an advocate at Clermont. He was deputed to the 
legislature and the Conyention. Before this period he enjoyed in his own 
country a reputation for gentleness and integrity ; yet he embraced the reyo- 
Jutionary principles with astonishing eagerness, and, during the sitting of the 
Convention, showed himself the most ardent partisan of sanguinary measures. 
Prudhomme says, that it was in his chamber at Paris that the Duke of 
Orleans, Danton, Marat, Petion, Robespierre, and others, assembled to 
arrange the insurrection of the 10th of August, 1792. In the following year 
Couthon voted for the King’s death, and eagerly opposed delay. He soon 
afterwards attacked the Girondins, and became the favourite tool of Robes- 
pierre. Being sent to Lyons, he presided at the execution of the rebel chiefs, 
and began to put in force the decree which ordered the demolition of that 
city. Being afterwards implicated with the party of Robespierre, the armed 
force came to seize him ; when he perceived they were going to lay hold of 
him, he struck himself slightly with a dagger, and feigned himself dead. In 
the year 1794 he was executed, and suffered horribly before he died ; his sin- 
gular conformation, and the dreadful contraction of his limbs at that time, so 
‘incommoded the executioner while fastening him on the plank of the guillo- 
tine, that he was obliged to lay him on his side to give the fata] blow; his 
torture lasted longer than that of fourteen other sufferers.”—Biographie Mo- 
derne. E. 
© “ Couthon was a decrepit being, whose lower extremities were paralyzed— 
whose benevolence of feeling seemed to pour itself out in the most gentle 
expressions uttered in the most melodious tones—whose sensibility led him 
constantly to foster a favourite spaniel in his bosom that he might have some~ 
thing on which to bestow kindness and caresses—but who was at heart as 
fierce as Danton, and as pitiless as Robespierre.”— Scott's Life of Napo- 
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the day, already far advanced, was spent in discussions without 
result. The whole population of Paris under arms continued to 
traverse the city in the most orderly manner, and in the same 
state of uncertainty. The commune was busy in drawing up 
new addresses relative to the commission of twelye, and the 
Assembly still continued to be agitated for or against that com- 
mission. Vergniaud, who had left the hall for a short time, and 
had witnessed the singular spectacle of a whole population not 
knowing what party to espouse, and blindly obeying the first 
authority that chose to make a tool of it, thought that it would 
be right to profit by these dispositions, and he made a motion 
which had for its object to distinguish the agitators from the 
people of Paris, and to win the attachment of the latter by a 
token of confidence. ‘Far be it from me,” said he to the 
Assembly, “to accuse either the majority or the minority of the 
inhabitants of Paris. This day will serve to show how dearly 
Paris loves liberty. It is sufficient to walk through the streets, 
to see the order that prevails there, the numerous patroles pass- 
ing to and fro; it is sufficient to witness this beautiful sight to 
induce you to decree that Paris has deserved well of the coun- 
try!” At these words the whole Assembly rose, and voted by 
acclamation that Paris had deserved well of the country. The 
Mountain and the tribunes applauded, surprised that such a 
motion should have proceeded from the lips of Vergniaud. It 
was certainly a very shrewd motion; but it was not a flattering 
testimony that could awaken the zeal of the sections, rally those 
‘which disapproved of the conduct of the commune, and give them 
the courage and unity necessary for resisting insurrection. 
At this moment the section of the fauxbourg St. Antoine, ex- 
‘cited by the emissaries who had come to inform it that the 
Butte-des-Moulins had hoisted the white cockade, descended 
‘towards the interior of Paris with its cannon, and halted a few 
paces from the Palais Royal, where the section of the Butte- 
des-Moulins was intrenched. The latter was drawn up in order 
of battle in the garden, had locked all the gates, and was read 
with its artillery to sustain a siege if it were attacked. Outside, 
people still continued to circulate a report that it had hoisted 
the white cockade and flag, and excited the section of the faux- 
bourg St. Antoine to attack it. Some officers of the latter, 
however, represented that, before proceeding to extremities, it 
would be well to satisfy themselves of the truth of the alleged 
facts, and to endeavour to adjust matters. They went up to the 
‘gate, and asked to speak to the officers of the Butte-des- 
Moulins. They were admitted, and found nothing but the 
national colours. An explanation ensued, and they embraced 
one another. ‘The officers returned to their battalions, and, pre- 
sently afterwards, the two sections, intermingled, were passing 
‘together through the streets of Paris. 


~ Thus the submission became more and more general, and the 
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new commune was left to follow up its altercations with the 
Convention. At this moment, Barrére, ever ready to suggest 
middle courses, proposed, in the name of the committee of 
public welfare, to abolish the commission of twelve, but at the 
same time to place the armed force at the disposal of the Con- 
vention. While he was detailing his plan, a third deputation 
came to express its final intentions to the Assembly, in the name 
of the department, of the commune, and of the commissioners of 
the sections, who were then holding an extraordinary meeting at 


the Evéché. 
_ L’Huillier, procureur syndic of the department, was the spokes- 
man. “Legislators !’’ said he, “the city and the department of 
Paris have long been calumniated in the eyes of the world. The 
same men who wanted to ruin Paris in the public opinion are 
the instigators of the massacres in La Vendée; it is they who 
flatter and keep up the hopes of our enemies; it is they who 
revile the constituted authorities, who strive to mislead the 
people, that they may have a right to complain of them; it is 
they who denounce to you imaginary plots, that they may create 
real ones; it is they who have demanded the committee of 
twelve in order to oppress the liberty of the people; finally, it is 
they who, by a criminal ferment, by contrived addresses, by 
their correspondence, keep up dissensions and animosities in 
your bosom, and deprive the country of the most important of 
benefits, of a good constitution, which it has bought by so many 
sacrifices.” 
After this vehement apostrophe, L’Huillier denounced plans 
of federalism, declared that the city of Paris would perish for 
the maintenance of the republican unity, and called for justice 
upon the well-known words of Isnard, Paris will be erased from 
the list of cities. : 
“Legislators!” he exclaimed, “is it possible that an idea of 
destroying Paris can have been conceived? Would you sweep 
away this sacred seat of the arts and of human knowledge?” 
After these affected lamentations, he demanded vengeance against 
Isnard, against the twelve, and against many other culprits, such 
as Brissot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Buzot, Barbaroux, 
Roland, Lebrun, Claviéres, &c. ; 
The right side continued silent. The left side and the tribunes 
applauded. Gregoire, the president, in reply to L’Huillier, pro- 
“nounced an emphatic panegyric on Paris, and invited the depu- 
tation to the honours of the sitting. The petitioners who com- 
“posed it were mingled with a crowd of the populace. Too 
numerous to find room at the bar, they seated themselves 
beside the Mountain, which received them cordially, and opened 
‘its ranks to admit them. An unknown multitude then poured 
‘into the hall and mingled with the Assembly. The. tribunes 
“yang with applause at this spectacle of fraternity between the 
representatives and the rabble,  Osselin immediately, ,. moved 
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that the petition should be printed, and that they should deli- 
berate upon its contents drawn up en projet by Barrére. “ Presi- 
dent,” exclaimed Vergniaud, “ consult the Assembly as to 
whether it chooses to deliberate in its present state.” —“ Vote on 
Barrére’s projet!” was the cry on the left. “ We protest against 
all deliberation,” cried the right. “The Convention is not free,”” 
said Doulcet. “ Well,” said Levasseur, “let the members of 
the left side move to the right, and then the Convention will be 
distinct from the petitioners, and will be able to deliberate.” At 
this suggestion, the Mountain readily moved to the right side. 
For a moment the two sides were intermingled, and the benches 
of the Mountain were entirely relinquished to the petitioners. 
The printing of the address was put to the vote and decreed. 
The cry of “Vote on Barrére’s projet!” was then repeated. 
“We are not free,’ replied several members of the Assembly. 
«TI move,” said Vergniaud, “that the Convention go and jom 
the armed force which surrounds it, to seek protection from the 
violence that it is suffering.” As he finished these words, he 
retired, followed by a great number of his colleagues. The 
Mountain and the tribunes ironically applauded the departure of 
the right side; the Plain was alarmed and undecided. “TI 
move,” said Chabot immediately, “that the names be called 
over, to mark the absentees who desert their post.” At this 
moment, Vergniaud and those who had followed him returned, 
with looks of the deepest mortification and dejection, for this 
pene which might have been grand had it been seconded, 
ecame petty and ndiculous, because it was not. Vergniaud 
wished to speak, but Robespierre would not give up the tribune 
which he occupied. He kept possession of it, and claimed 
prompt and energetic measures, in order to satisfy the people ; 
he insisted that the suppression of the commission of twelve 
should be accompanied with severe measures against its mem- 
bers; he then expatiated at considerable length on the wording 
of Barrére’s projet, and opposed the clause which assigned the 
disposal of the armed force to the Convention. ‘Conclude, 
then,” said Vergniaud, impatiently. “Yes,” replied Robes-* 
pierre, “I am going to conclude, and against you—against you, 
who, after the Revolution of the 10th of August, were for bring- 
ing to the scaffold those who effected it !—against you, who 
have never ceased to provoke the destruction of Paris !—against 
you, who wanted to save the tyrant!—against you, who con- 
spired with Dumouriez! .... My conclusion is the decree of 
accusation against all the accomplices of Dumouriez, and against 
those designated by the petitioners.” 

After long and loud applause, a decree was drawn up, put to 
the vote and adopted, amidst a tumult which rendered it almost 
impossible to ascertain whether it had obtained a sufficient num- 
ber of votes. Its purport was as follows. The commission of 
twelve is suppressed; its papers shall be seized and a report — 
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made upon them in three days; the armed force is in permanent 
requisition ; the constituted authorities shall give an account to 
the Convention of the means taken to ensure the public tranquil- 
lity ; proceedings shall be instituted against plots denounced ; 
and a proclamation shall be issued to give France a just idea of 
this day, which the evil-disposed will undoubtedly strive to mis- 
represent, 
__ It was ten at night, and the Jacobins and the commune com- 
lained that the day was gone without producing any result. 
The passing of this decree, though it yet decided nothing rela- 
tive to the persons of the Girondins, was a first success which 
caused great rejoicing, and at which the oppressed Convention 
was obliged to rejoice too.* The commune immediately caused 
the whole city to be illuminated ; a civic procession with flam- 
beaux was formed ; the sections marched intermingled, that of 
the fauxbourg St. Antoine with those of the Butte-des-Moulins 
and the Mail. Deputies of the Mountain and the president 
were obliged to attend this procession, and the conquerors 
forced the vanquished themselves to celebrate their victory. 
- The character of the day was sufficiently evident. The in 
surgents had wished to do every thing according to established 
forms. They meant not to dissolve the Convention, but ‘to 
obtain from it what they required, by keeping up the appearance 
of respect for it. The feeble members of the Plain willingly 
gave way to this delusion, which tended to persuade them that 
they were still free, even while obeying. The commission of 
twelve had been actually abolished and the investigation of its 
conduct had been deferred for three days, in order to avoid the 
appearance of yielding. The disposal of the armed force had. 
not been assigned to the Convention, but it had been decided 
that an account of the dispositions made should be rendered to 
it, in order that it might still seem to retain the air of sove- 
reignty. Lastly, a proclamation was ordered for the purpose of 
repeating officially that the Convention was not afraid, and that 
it was perfectly free. 
On the following day, Barrére was directed to draw up the 
roclamation, and he travestied the occurrences of the 31st of 
May with that rare skill which always caused his assistance to 
be sought, in order to furnish the weak with an honourable pre- 
text for yielding to the strong. Too rigorous measures had, he 
said, excited discontent ; the people had risen with energy, but 
with calmness; they had appeared all day under arms, had 
proclaimed respect for property, had respected the liberty of the 
Convention and the life of each of its members, and they had 


* “ The conspirators were not satisfied with this half triumph. The insur- 
rection became, instead of a moral one, as they styled it, personal—that is to 
say, it was no longer directed against a power, but against aes : a: 
escaped Danton and the Mountain, and it fell to Robespierre, Marat, and the 
commune.”—Mignet. E. 
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leaders of the revolution stood in regard to one another, he con- 
ceived a generous idea, which ought to have had the effect of 
restoring harmony. ‘Recollect,’’ said he, to the members of 
the committee, and to Danton in particular, “ the quarrels of 
Themistocles and Aristides, the obstinacy of the one in refusing 
what was proposed by the other, and the dangers in which they 
involved their country. Recollect the generosity of Aristides, 
who, deeply impressed with the calamities which both of them 
brought upon their country, had the magnanimity to exclaim, 
‘O Athenians! ye will never be quiet and happy until ye have 
thrown Themistocles and me into the Barathrum.’ Well,” con- 
tinued Garat, “let the leaders of both sides of the Assembly 
pe the words of Aristides, and spontaneously exile them- 
selves in equal number from the Assembly. From that day dis- 
sensions will cease ; there will be left in the Assembly sufficient 
talents to save the commonwealth; and the country will bless 
in their magnificent ostracism the men who shall have extin- 
guished themselves to give it peace.” 

All the members of the committee were moved with this 
generous idea. Delmas, Barrére, and the ardent Cambon, 
were delighted with the project. Danton, who in this cage 
would have been the first sacrifice, rose, and, with tears in 
his eyes, said to Garat, “ You are right; I will go to the Con- 
vention, submit to it this idea, and offer myself to be the first 
_ to go as an hostage to Bordeaux.” They parted full of this 
noble project, in order to communicate it to the leaders of the 
two parties. They addressed themselves in particular to Robes- 
pierre, to whom such self-denial could not be palatable, and 
who replied that this was but a snare laid for the Mountain, with 
a view to remove its most courageous defenders. Of course 
there was left but one part of this plan that could be carried 
into execution, namely, the voluntary exile of the Girondins, 
that of the Mountaineers being refused. It was Barrére whob 
was deputed, in the name of the committee of public welfare, to 
propose to the one a sacrifice, to which the others had not the 
generosity to submit. Barrére, therefore, drew up a paper pro- 
posing to the twenty-two, and to the members of the com- 
mission of twelve, the voluntary abdication of their functions. 

At this momeit, the assembly at the Evéché was arranging 
the definitive plan of the second insurrection. Complaints were 
made there and at the Jacobins, that the energy of Danton had 
relaxed, since the abolition of the commission of twelve. Marat 
proposed to go and require of the Convention a decree of accu- 
sation against the twenty-two, and he proposed to require it by 
force. A short and energetic petition was drawn up to this 
effect. The plan of the insurrection was settled, not in the 
Assembly, but in the committee of execution, charged with what 
were called the means of public welfare, and composed of the 
Varlets, the Dobsens, the Gusmans, and all those men who 
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had been incessantly engaged in agitation ever since the 21st of 
January. This committee agreed to surround the Convention 
with the armed force, and to prevent its members from leaving 
the hall, till it had passed the decree required of it. To this end, 
the battalions destined for La Vendée, and which had been de- 
tained upon various pretexts in the barracks of Courbevoie, were 
to be recalled to Paris. The committee conceived that it could 
obtain from these battalions and some others which it had be- 
sides, what it might perhaps not have obtained from the guard 
of the sections. By taking care to surround the National 
Palace with these devoted men, and keeping, as on the 31st of 
May, the rest of the armed force in docility and ignorance, it 
expected easily to put an end to the resistance of the Conven- 
tion. Henriot was again directed to take the command of the 
-troops about the National Palace. po 

Such was what the committee had promised itself for Sunday 
the 2d of June; but, on the evening of Saturday, it resolved to 
try the effect of fresh requisitions, to see whether it might not 

-obtain something by a last step. Accordingly, on that evening 
orders were given to beat the générale and to sound the tocsin, 

-and the committee of public welfare lost no time in calling upon 
the Convention to meet amidst this new tempest. 

At this moment’ the Girondins, assembled for the last time, 
were dining together to consult what course to pursue. It was 
evident to their eyes that the present insurrection could not have 
for its object either the breaking of presses, as Danton had said, 

-or the suppression. of’ a commission, and that it was a final blow 
aimed at their pegg@us. Some advised that they should remain 
firm at their post and die in the curule chair, defending to the 
last the character with which they were clothed. Petion, Buzot, 

-and Gensonné inclined to this grave and magnanimous resolu- 
tion. Barbaroux, without calculating the results, following 
only the inspirations .of his heroic soul, was for going and 
braving his enemies by his presence and his courage. Lastly, 
others, and Louvet was the warmest in supporting this opinion, 
were for immediately abandoning the Convention, where they 
could render no further service, where the Plain had not courage 
enough to give their votes, and where the Mountain and the 
tribunes were determined to drown their voices by yells. They 
proposed to retire to their respective departments, to foment in- 
surrection which had all but broken out there, and to return in 
force to Paris, to avenge the laws and the national representa- 
tion. Each maintained his opinion and they knew not which to 
adopt. ‘The sound of the tocsin and the générale obliged the 
unfortunate party to leave the table, and to seek an asylum 
before they had come to any resolution. They first repaired to 
the abode of one of them, Meilhan, who was least compromised 
and not included in the famous list of the twenty-two, who had 
‘before received them, and who had very spacious lodgings, 
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where they could meet in arms. Thither they repaired in 
haste, excepting some who had other means of concealing 
themselves. 

The Convention had assembled at the sound of the tocsin, 
Very few members were present, and all those of the right side 
were not there. Lanjuinais alone, resolved to brave every dan- 
ger, had gone thither to denounce the plot, the revelation of 
which gave no new information to any one. After a very stormy 
but very brief sitting, the Convention answered the petitioners 
that, in consequence of the decree which enjoined the committee 
of public welfare to make a report to it on the twenty-two, it 
could take no further measure on the new demand of the com- 
mune. It broke up in disorder, and the conspirators deferred 
till the next morning the definitive execution of their design. 

The générale and the tocsin kept pealing the whole night be- 
tween Saturday and Sunday the 2d of June, 1793. The alarm- 
gun was fired, and at daybreak all the population of Paris was 
in arms. Nearly eighty thousand men were drawn up around 
the Convention, but more than sixty-five thousand took no part 
in the event, and merely attended with muskets on their shoul- 
ders. Some trusty battalions of gunners were ranged, under the 
command of Henriot,* around the National Palace. They had 
one hundred and sixty-three pieces of cannon, caissoons, fur- 
naces for heating balls, lighted matches, and_all the military 
apparatus capable of awing the imagination. It was contrived 
that the battalions, whose departure for La Vendée had been 
delayed, should enter Paris early in the morning; they had 
been irritated by being persuaded that there existed plots, that 
they had been discovered, that the leaders were in the Conven- 
tion, and that they must be torn from its bosom. ‘These bat- 
talions, thus tutored, had marched from the Champs Elysées to 
the Madeleine, from the Madeleine to the boulevard, and from 
the boulevard to the Carrousel, ready to execute whatever the 
conspirators should command. oH 

Thus the Assembly, surrounded by no more than a few thou- 
sand enthusiasts, appeared to be besieged by eighty thousand 
men. Without being really besieged, however, it was not the 
less involved in all the dangers of a siege; for the few thousands _ 
immediately about it were ready to commit any act of violence 
against it. Wee ; oe 

~ The deputies of every side had repaired to the sitting. The 
Mountain, the Plain, the right side, occupied their benches. The 
roscribed deputies, most of whom were at Meilhan’s, where they 
fa passed the night, were desirous also of repairing to their post. 
Buzot struggled hard to get away from those who held him, that 


he might go and expire in the bosom of the Convention. Bar- 


* “ Henriot, commander-general cf the armed force of Paris, was a fierce, 
ignorant man, entirely devoted to the Jacobin interest.” —Scot’’s Life of 
Napoleon. E, 
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render this the most frightful scene that had yet been exhibited. 
The president put on his hat, and succeeded in gaining a hear- 
ing. “The scene which has just taken place,” said he, “is 
most afflicting. Liberty will perish, if you continue to be- 
“have thus. I call you to order, you who have made such an 
attack on that tribune!” Some degree of order was restored, 
and Lanjuinais, who was not afraid of chimerical propositions 
when they evinced courage, moved that the revolutionary au- 
thorities of Paris should be dissolved—or, in other words, that 
those who were disarmed should control those in arms. Scarcely 
had he concluded, when the petitioners of the commune again 
made their appearance. Their language was more laconic and 
more resolute than ever. “The citizens of Paris have been 
under arms for these four days. For four days past they have 
been claiming of their representatives their rights, unworthily 
violated ; and for four days past their representatives have been 
laughing at their calmness and their inaction. .,. , It is neces- 
sary to put the conspirators in a state of provisional arrest: it is 
necessary to save the people forthwith, or the people will save 
themselves!” No sooner had the petitioners ceased speaking, 
than Billaud-Varennes, and Tallien, demanded a report on the 
petition, before any other business was taken up. Others, in 
great number, called for the order of the day. At length, the 
Assembly, roused by the danger, rose amidst tumult, and voted 
the order of the day, on the ground that the committee of 
public safety had been ordered to present a report in. three 
days. On this decision the petitioners withdrew, shouting, 
making threatening gestures, and evidently carrying concealed 
arms. All the men who were in the tribunes retired, as if for 
the purpose of executing some plan, and the women alone were 
left. A great noise without was heard, together with repeated 
cries of “ To arms! to arms!” At this moment several deputies 
represented to the Assembly that the determination which it had 
taken was imprudent, that an end ought to be Pu to a dan- 
gerous crisis by granting what was demanded, and ordering the 
provisional arrest of the twenty-two accused deputies. ‘ We will 
all, all of us go to prison,” exclaimed Lareveillére-Lepeaux.”* 


* « Lareveilliére-Lepeaux, born in 1753, studied at Angers, and afterwards 
went to Paris, intending to become an advocate there. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he returned to his native place, devoted himself to botany, and became 

rofessor of that science at Angers, where he established a botanic garden. 

eing deputed to the States-general, he excited attention by the hatred he 
showed to the higher orders. On being appointed a member of the Conven- 
tion, he voted for the King’s death. Though attached to the Gironde, he 
managed to escape the proscription of that party, and lay concealed during 
the whole Reign of Terror. He afterwards became one of the council of 
the Ancients, and then of the Directory He was unwearied in labour, but his 
want of decision always excluded him from any influence in important affairs, 
and he made himeelf ridiculous by his whim of becoming the chief of the sect 
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Cambon then informed the meer that in half-an-hour the 
committee of public safety would make its report. The report 
had been ordered in three days, but the danger, becoming more 
and more pressing, had induced the committee to use despatch. 
Barrére accordingly appeared at the tribune, and = 7 
Garat’s idea, which had the evening before moved all the mem- _ 
bers of the committee, which Danton had warmly embraced, 
which Robespierre had rejected, and which consisted in the 
voluntary and reciprocal exile of the leaders of the two parties. 
Barrére, as he could net propose it to the Mountaineers, pro- 
posed it to the twenty-two. “The committee,” said he, “has 
not had time to investigate any fact, to hear any witness; but, 


| 
| 


No sooner had he finished speaking, than Isnard mounted the 
tribune. He said that, since an individual was to be put in the — 
balance against the country, he should no longer hesitate, and 
that he was ready to give up, net only his functions, but his life, 
if necessary. Lanthenas followed the example of Isnard, and 
resigned his functions. Fauchet offered his resignation and his 
Tife to the republic. Lanjuinais, who was not convinced of the 

priety of yielding, appeared at the tnbune. “ I conceive,” said 
a “that, up to this moment, I have shown resolution enough 
for you not to expect of me either suspension or resignation.” 
At these words, cries burst from the Assembly. He cast a look 
of assurance at those who interrupted him. “The sacrificer of 
old,” said he, “when he dragged a victim to the altar, covered 
it with flowers and chaplets, and did not insult it. The sacrifice 
of our powers is required ; but the sacrifice ought to be free, and 
we are not free. We cannot leave this place either by the doors 
or the windows; the guns are pointed; we dare not utter our 
sentiments: I shall say no more.” Barbaroux followed Lan- 
juinais, and with equal courage refused the resignation required 
ofhim. “I,” said he, “ the Convention enjoins my resignation, 
I will submit; but how. can I resign my powers when a great — 
number of the departments write to me, and assure me that I 
have used them well, and exhert me to continue to use them ? 
T have sworn to die at my post, and I will keep my oath.” 
Dussaulx* offered his resignation. “What!” exclaimed Marat, 


of the Theophilanthropists. In 1799 he was driven from the Directory, and 
returned again to his favourite books and plants.""—Biographie Moderae. E. 
“ It was well Known that the fear of being hanged was Lareveillitre-Le- 
peaur’s ruling sentiment.."—Lecarriere. E. 
* « J, Dussauly, born at Chartres in 1728, was the sen of 
served in the campaign of Hanover, under Marshal Richeli 


a lawyer. He 
gained the 
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“ought we to allow culprits the honour of devoting themselves. 
A man must be pure to offer sacrifices to his country ; it is for 
me, a real martyr, to devote myself: I offer, then, my suspension 
from the moment that you shall have ordered the arrest of the 
accused deputies. But,” added Marat, “the list is faulty ; in- 
stead of that old gossip, Dussaulx, that weak-minded Lanthe- 
nas, and Ducos,—guilty only of some erroneous opinions, Fer- 
mont and Valazé, who deserve to be there, but are not, ought to 
be placed in it.” . 

At this moment a great noise was heard at the doors of the 
hall. Lacroix entered in violent agitation, loudly complain- 
ing that the assembly was not free; that he attempted to leave 
the hall, but had been prevented. Though a Mountaineer and 
a partisan of the arrest of the twenty-two, Lacroix was indignant 
at the conduct of the commune, which had caused the deputies 
to be shut up in the National Palace. 

After the refusal to take any proceedings upon the petition of 
the commune, the sentries at all the doors had been ordered not 
to suffer a single deputy to depart. Several had in vain at- 
tempted to slip away. Gorsas alone had contrived to escape, 
and hastened to warn the Girondins who had remained at Meil- 
han’s to conceal themselves wherever they could, and not to go 
to the Assembly. Boissy d’Anglas,* having gone to one of the 
doors, was grossly ill-treated, and returned showing his clothes 
rent in pieces. At this sight the whole assembly was filled with 
indignation, and even the Mountain was astonished. The 
authors of this order were sent for, and an illusory decree was 


esteem of King Stanislaus. Returning to Paris, he brought out a translation 
of Juvenal, and in 1776, was made a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
Becoming a member of the Convention, he voted for the King’s detention, 
and his banishment on a peace. In 1796 he was appointed president of the 
council of Ancients. He died in 1799 after a long and afflicting illness. He 
was the author of several works, of which the best is his translation of Juve- 
nal’s satires.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 

* “ Boissy d’ Anglas, barrister in the parliament, maitre d’hotel to Monsieur, 
was in 1789 deputed to the States-general. In 1792 he was elected to the 
Convention, and voted for the King’s detention till banishment should be 
thought proper. Having survived the Reign of Terror, he was chosen secre- 
tary to the tribune, and particularly intrusted with the care of watching that 
Paris was properly supplied with provisions. In 1795, at the moment when 


hhe was beginning a report on this subject, he was interrupted by a mob of 


both sexes who, having broken through the guard, were crying out, ‘ Bread, 
bread, and the constitution of 1793.’ This tumult having been quelled, a 
fresh one broke out a fewdays after, when Boissy d’Anglas, who was seated 
in the president’s chair, was several times aimed at by twenty guns at once. 
One of the rioters placed himself right before him, carrying at the end of a pike 


the head of the deputy Ferraud, when Boissy showed a coolness which was 


not without effect upon the mob, and for which next day he received the 
universal applause of the tribune. In 1796 he was appointed president of 
the council of Five Hundred ; and in 1805 became a member of the senate, 
and commandant of the Legion of Honour.”—Biographie Moderne. E. 
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passed summoning the commandant of the armed force to the 
bar. . ats 

Barrere then spoke, and expressed himself with a resolution 
that was not usual with him. He said that the assembly was not 
free ; that it was deliberating under the control of concealed 
tyrants; that in the insurrectional committee there were men 
who could not be relied on, suspected foreigners, such as 
Gusman, the Spaniard, and others ; that at the door of the hall 
five-livre assignats were distributing among the battalions des- 
tined for La Vendée; and that it was right to ascertain whether 
the Convention was yet respected or not. In consequence; he 
proposed that the whole Assembly should go in a body among 
the armed force, to satisfy itself that it had nothing to fear and 
that its authority was still recognised. This proposal already 
made by Garat on the 25th of May, and renewed by Vergniaud 
on the 31st, was immediately adopted. Hérault-Séchelles, to 
whom recourse was had on all difficult occasions, was put at the 
head of the assembly as president, and the whole right side and 
the Plain rose to follow him. The Mountain alone kept its 
place. The last deputies of the right turned back and re- 
proached it for declining to share the common danger. The 
tribunes, on the contrary, made signs to the Mountaineers not to 
leave their seats, as if some great danger threatened them out- 
side the hall. The Mountaineers, nevertheless, yielded from a 
feeling of shame; and the whole Convention, with Hérault- 
Séchelles at its head, proceeded into the courts of the National 
Palace, and to the side towards the Carrousel. It arrived oppe- 
site to the gunners, at the head of whom was Henriot. The 
president addressed him, and desired him to open a passage for 
the Assembly. ‘“ You shall not leave this place,” said Henriot, 
“till you have delivered up the twenty-two.”—“Seize. this 
rebel!” said the president to the soldiers. Henriot backed his 
horse and turned to his gunners. “Gunners, to your pieces !” 
said he. Some one, immediately grasping Hérault-Séchelles 
firmly by the arm, drew him another way. The Assembly pro-. 
ceeded to the garden to experience the same treatment. Some 
groups were shouting ‘ The nation for ever!” others “The 
Convention for ever!” “ Marat for ever!” “ Down with the right 
side!” Outside the garden, battalions otherwise disposed than 
those which surrounded the Carrousel, made signs to the de- 
puties to come and join them, The Convention was advancing 
for the purpose to the Pont Tournant, but there it found another 
battalion, which prevented its egress from the garden. At this 
moment, Marat, surrounded by a few boys crying “ Marat for 
ever!” approached the president, and said to him, “I summon 
the deputies who have quitted their post to return to it.” 

The Assembly, whose repeated attempts only served to pro- 
long its humiliation, accordingly returned to the hall of its - 
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sittings, and each resumed his place. Couthon then ascended 
the tribune. “You see clearly,” said he, with an assurance 
which confounded the Assembly, “that you are respected, 
obeyed by the people, and that you can vote on the question 
which is submitted to you. Lose no time, then, in complying 
with their wishes.” Legendre proposed to exempt from the 
list of the twenty-two those who had offered their resig- 
nation; and from the list of the twelve, Boyer-Fonfréde* and 
St. Martin, who had opposed the arbitrary arrests; and to put 
in their stead Lebrun and Claviéres. Marat insisted that Lan- 
thenas, Ducos, and Dussaulx should be erased from the list, and 
Fermont and Valazé added to it. These suggestions were 
adopted and the Assembly was ready to proceed to vote. The 
Plain, being intimidated, began to say that, after all, the depu- 
ties placed under arrest at their own homes were not so very 
much to be pitied, and that it was high time to put an end to 
this frightful scene. The right side demanded a call of the 
Assembly, to make the members of the bed/y ashamed of their 
weakness ; but one of them pointed out to his colleagues an 
honest way of extricating themselves from this dilemma. He 
said that he should not vote, because he was not free. The 
others, following his example, refused to vote. The Mountain 
alone, and some other members, then voted that the deputies 
‘denounced by the commune should be put under arrest. 

Such was the celebrated scene of the 2d of June, better known 
by the name of the 31st of May. It was a real 10th of August 
against the national representation ; for, the deputies once under 
arrest at their own homes, there was nothing more to do than to. 
make them mount the scaffold ; and that was no difficult task. 

Here finishes one principal era of the revolution, which served 
as a preparation to the most terrible and the most important of 
all; and of the whole of which it is necessary to take a general 
survey in order to form a due estimate of it. 

On the 10th of Aucust, the Revolution, no longer able to re- 
press its distrust, attacked the palace of the monarch to deliver 
itself from appreliensions which had become insupportable. The 
first movement was to suspend Louis XVI., and to defer his 
fate till the approaching meeting of the National Convention. 
The monarch being suspended, and the power remaining in the 
hands of the different popular authorities, the question then 
arose how this power was to be employed. The dissensions 
which had already begun to manifest themselves between the 
partisans of moderation and those of inexorable energy, then 
broke forth without reserve. The commune, composed of all 


* “Boyer Fonfréde was born at Bordeaux. Being appointed depyty 
from the Gironde to the Convention, he vigorously opposed Marat and ‘ is 
Mountain. He escaped the first proscription of the Girondins, but perishe 
on the scaffold in 1793.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 
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the energetic men, attacked the legislature, and insulted it by 
threatening to sound the tocsin. At this moment, the coalition, 
instigated by the 10th of August, hastened to advance. The in- 
creasing danger provoked a still greater degree of violence, 
caused moderation to be decried, and impelled the passions to 
their greatest excesses. Longwy and Verdun fell into the hands 
of the enemy. On the approach of Brunswick, the advocates of 
energetic measures anticipated the cruelties which he had threat- 
ened in his manifestoes, and struck terror into his hidden 
partisans by the horrible days of December. Presently, France, 
saved by the admirable coolness of Dumouriez, had time to 
agitate once more the grand question of a moderate or a mer- 
ciless use of power. September became a grievous subject 
of reproach. The moderates were indignant; the violent wished 
them to be silent concerning evils which they declared to be in- 
evitable and irreparable. Cruel personalities added individual 
animosities to animosities of opinion. Discord was excited to the 
highest degree. Then came the moment for deciding upon the 
fate of Louis XVI. An experiment of the two systems was 
made upon his person; that of moderation was vanquished, that 
of violence proved victorious; and, in sacrificing the King, 
the Revolution broke definitively with royalty, and with all 
thrones. 

The coalition, instigated by the 21st of January, as it had 
been by the 10th of August, began to bestir itself again, and 
caused us to sustain reverses. Dumouriez, stopped in his progress 
by contrary circumstances and by the derangement of all the 
administrations, was exasperated against the Jacobins, to whom 
he attributed all his reverses ; throwing off his political indiffer- 
ence, he suddenly declared himself in favour of moderation, 
compromised it by employing his sword and foreigners in its be- 
half, and was at length wrecked upon the Revolution, after placing 
the republic in the greatest danger. At this moment, La Ven- 
dée rose. The departments, hitherto moderate, became threat- 
ening. Never had the Revolution been in greater danger. Re- 
verses, treasons, furnished the Jacobins with a pretext for calum- 
niating the moderate republicans, and a motive for demanding a 
judicial and executive dictatorship. They proposed the experi- 
ment of a revolutionary tribunal and of a committee of public 
safety. Warm disputes on this subject ensued. On these 
questions, the two parties proceeded to the utmost extremities, 
They could no longer exist together. On the 10th of March the 
Jacobins aimed a blow at the leaders of the Girondins, but their 
attempt beimg premature, failed. They then prepared them- 
selves better. They provoked petitions, they excited the sections, 
and urged them into legal insurrection. The Girondins resisted 
by instituting a commission authorized to investigate the plots 
of their adversaries: this commission acted against the Jaco- 
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bins, roused their vengeance, and was swept away ina storm. 
Replaced on the following day, it was again swept away by the 
tremendous tempest of the 3lst of May. Finally, on the 2d of 
June, its members and the deputies whom it was to defend, were 
torn from the bosom of the national representation, and, like 
Louis XVI., reserved for a period until the violence should be 
sufficient to send them to the scaffold. 

Such then is the space that we have traversed between the 
10th of August and the 3lst of May. It is a long conflict be- 
tween the two systems on the employment of means. The con- 
tinually increasing danger imparted continually increasing 
virulence and rancour to the quarrel: and the generous deputa- 
tion of the Gironde, exhausted by its efforts to avenge September, 
to prevent the 21st of January, the revolutionary tribunal, and 
the committee of public welfare, expired when the still greater 
danger had rendered violence more urgent and moderation less 
admissible. Now, all legality being overcome all remonstrance 
stifled with the suspension of the Girondins, and the danger 
having become more alarming than ever, by means of the very 
insurrection that attempts to avenge the Gironde, violence breaks 
forth without obstacle or measure, and the terrible dictatorship, 
composed of the revolutionary tribunal and the committee 
_ of public safety, is completed. 

Here commence scenes a hundred times more awful and more 
horrible than any of those which roused the indignation of the 
Girondins. As for them, their history is finished. All that 
remains to be added to it, is the account of their heroic death. 
Their opposition was dangerous, their indignation impolitic; they 
compromised the Revolution, liberty, and France; they com- 
promised moderation itself, by defending it with acrimony ; and 
in dying they involved in their ruin all that was most generous 
and most enlightened in France. Yet, who would not have 
acted their part? who would not have committed their faults? 
Is it possible, in fact, to suffer blood to be spilt without resistance 
and without indignation ?* 


* “ Thus fell, without a blow struck or sword drawn in their defence that 
party in the Convention which claimed the praise of acting upon pure repub- 
lican principles; which had overturned the throne, and led the way to 
anarchy merely to perfect an ideal theory. They fell, as the wisest of them 
admitted, dupes to their own system, and to the impracticable idea of ruling 
a large and corrupt empire by the motives which may sway a small and vir- 
tuous community. They might, as they too late discovered, Have as well 
attempted to found the Capitol on a bottomless and quaking marsh, as their 
pretended republic in a country like France. Their violent reyolutiona ry 
‘expedients, the means by which they acted, were turned against them by 
men, whose ends were worse than their own.”—Scott’s Life of Napoleon. E. 

“ Thus fell the Gironde, the true representatives of liberty ; men of en- 
lightened minds, of patriotic sentiments, and mild and moderate principles ; 
but who necessarily gave place to those men of violence and blood, who, 
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ORIGIN OF THE WAR IN LA VENDEE, 
(From the Quarterly Review, Vol. 15.) 


Tue Bocage is an appellation of local fitness which has been dis- 
regarded in the political divisions of the country. Under the old 
monarchy it made part of Poitou, of Anjou, and of the Comté Nantais; 
under the revolutionary distribution, it lies in the four departments of 
the Lower Loire, the Maine and Loire, the two Sévres, and La Vendée. 
The nature of the country, and the character and circumstances of the 
inhabitants, were alike peculiar; the whole surface consists of low hills 
and narrow valleys, scarcely a single eminence rises above the other 
sufficiently to give a commanding view, and there is no extent of level 
ground. ‘These valleys are watered with innumerable brooklets flow- 
ing in different directions, some towards the Loire, some making their 
way to the sea, others winding till they reach the Plain, a slip of land 
on the south border of the Bocage, where they form small rivers.— 
Such is the general appearance of the country. Along the Sévre 
towards Nantes it assumes a wilder character; farther east, towards 
the Loire, the valleys expand, and the declivities fall in wider sweeps. 
There are few forests, but the whole region has the woody appearance 
of a Flemish landscape. The inclosures are small, and always sur- 
rounded with quick hedges, in which trees stand thickly; these trees 
are pollarded every fifth year, a stem of twelve or fifteen feet being 
left standing. Only one great road, that from Nantes to Rochelle, 
traverses the country. Between this and the road from Tours to 
Bordeaux, by way of Poitiers, an interval of nearly one hundred miles, 
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there are only cross-roads of the worst description. The byways are 
like those in Herefordshire, where the best account which a traveller 
hears is, that there is a good bottom when you come to it. They are 
narrow passes worn in a deep soil between high hedges, which some- 
times meet over head; miry in the wet season, and rugged in summer 5 © 
upon a descent, the way usually serves both for a road and the bed of 
abrook. One of these ways is like another; at the end of every field 
you come to a cross-road, and the inhabitants themselves are be- 
wildered in this endless labyrinth if they go a few miles from their own 
home. ; 
The Bocage includes about seven-ninths of the Vendean country. 
There are two other natural divisions; the Plain, which has already. 
been slightly mentioned, and which took no direct part in the war; 
and the Marsh, or the sea coast, a track intersected with innumerable 
ditches and canals, where the inhabitants bear all the external marks 
of sickliness and misery: yet have they enjoyments of their own; and 
charms might be found in the region itself, were it not for its in- 
salubrity. M. Berthre de Bourniseaux, a Vendean, compares his 
native country to a vast body covered with arteries—but without a 
heart; without roads, without navigable rivers, without any means of 
exportation—it had no trade to stimulate, no centre to enliven, no 
cities to civilize it. The largest towns contained not more than from - 
two to three thousand inhabitants: the villages were small and at wide 
intervals, and the country was divided into small farms, rarely any 
one exceeding six hundred francs in rent. The chief wealth was in 
cattle, and the landholders usually divided the produce with the 
tenant. A property which consisted of five-and-twenty or thirty such 
farms was thought considerable. There was therefore no odious ine- 
quality in La Vendée, and the lord and vassals were connected by ties 
which retained all that was good of the feudal system, while all that 
was evil had passed away. The French writers lament the unimproved 
state of the people, their ignorance, their prejudices, and their super-" 
stitions; but nowhere in France were the peasantry more innocent or 
more contented, nowhere have they shown themselves capable of equal 
exertions and equal heroism. There was little pride among the gentry, 
and no ostentation ; they dwelt more upon their estates than was 
usual in other provinces, and thus, for the most part, escaped the’ 
leprous infections of Paris. Their luxury lay. in hospitality, and the 
chase was their sole amusement; in this the peasantry had their share. 
When the wolf, the boar, or the stag was to be hunted, the curé gave 
notice in the church, and the country turned out at the time and 
place appointed, every man with his gun, with the same alacrity and 
obedience which they afterwards displayed in war. On Sundays the 
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peasantry danced in the court of the Chateau, and the ladies of the 
family joined them. The lords seem to have been their own stew- 
ards; they went about their farms, talked with their tenants, saw 
things with their own eyes, shared in the losses as well as the gains, 
attended at the weddings and drank with the guests. It was not 
possible that revolutionary principles could mislead a people thus cir- 
cumstanced. 

There are historical grounds for supposing that the Vendeans are 
descended from the Huns, Vandals and Picts who subdued the west- 
ern parts of France; their form and complexion support this opinion, 
giving strong indications that they are neither of Gallic nor Frank 
descent. Perhaps nothing distinguishes them more from Frenchmen 
in general than their remarkable taciturnity, unless it be the purity of 
manners for which their countrymen extol them. Drunkenness is the 
sin which most easily besets them; worse vices are said to have been 
almost unknown to them before the civil wars, and the Vendeans in 
general were said to be good fathers, good sons and good husbands. 
Few quarrels occurred among them, and no lawsuits; they had a 
wholesome proverb, that no saint had ever been a lawyer, and their 
disputes therefore were always referred and easily accommodated by 
friendly arbitration. Among their sports, there are two which seem 

_ deserving of notice. Commune would challenge commune to a trial 
of strength, like that which concludes the game of steal-clothes in the 
West of England—a line is drawn, an equal number of picked men 
lay hold of a long rope, and the party which pulls the other out of 
its own ground is victorious. The other sport is of an intellectual 
character. He who kills a pig usually invites his neighbours to a 
feast, which is called les rilles ; after the supper, when their spirits 
are all raised by wine, some one of the company mounts the table 
and delivers a satirical sermon. La maniére de faire l’amour tient 
un peu dans ce pays de celle des chats, says M. Bourniseaux. The 
men pinch the girls, untie their aprons, and steal kisses, for all which 
the girls box their ears in return. . At marriages, the bridemaids pre- 
sent the bride with a distaff and spindle, to remind her of her domes- 
tic duties; and with a branch of thorn, ornamented with ribbons and 
fruit or sweetmeats, emblematical of the sorrows as well as pleasures 
of the state which she is about to enter: at the same time a marriage 
song is sung; its tenour is that the season of joy and thoughtlessness 
is past, that the morning of life is gone by, that the noon is full of 
cares, and that as the day advances we must prepare for trouble and 
grief ;-—a mournful but wholesome lesson which is seldom heard 
without tears. If the bride has an elder sister still in her state of 
spinstership, she is made to spin coarse flax; and if an elder brother 
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of the bridegroom be unmarried, he has the severe task assigned him 
of making a faggot of thorns, The sports continue till all the wine is 
consumed. 

The smaller landholders and the townsmen were on good terms with 
the nobles, but had not the same attachment to them as was felt by 
the peasantry. Among them the beginning of the Revolution was - 
regarded with pleasure; the towns indeed were generally attached to 
the new principles, but the bond of good-will was not broken, and the 
Vendeans acquit their countrymen, who took part with the republic, 
of any share in the atrocities which were committed. In the Plain, 
some personal animosity was displayed during the first movement of 
1789, and some chateaux were destroyed ;—this part of the country 
was much more civilized, and it may be presumed that vice had kept 
pace with civilization. But in the Bocage the people wished to remain 
as they were, believing that no change could improve a condition in 
which they enjoyed peace, plenty, security, and contentment. When 
the national guards were formed, the lord was called upon in every 
parish to take the command ; when mayors were to be appointed, it 
was the lord who was every where chosen; and when orders were 
published to remove the seats of the lords from the churches, they 
were not obeyed in La Vendée. The peasantry had neither been 
stung by insults nor aggrieved by oppression ; they regarded the lords 
as their friends and benefactors, and respect and gratitude are natural 
to the heart of uncorrupted man, The law which imposed a constitu- 
tional oath upon the clergy injured them more deeply: their priests 
were almost all born among them, they spoke the dialect as their 
mother tongue, they were bred up in the same habits, and the people 
were attached to them by every possible tie of respect and love. Eyen 
General Turreau confesses that their lives were exemplary and their 
manners truly patriarchal,—il faut en convenir, la plupart de ceux- 
ci menatent une vie exemplaire, et avuient conservé les meeurs patri- 
archales. When therefore their pastors were superseded by men who 
had taken an oath which the Vendeans held in abhorrence, the 
churches were deserted, the new clergy were in some places insulted, 
in others driven away :—in a parish consisting of four thousand in- 
habitants, one of these men could not obtain fire to light the church 
tapers. Partial insurrections took place and blood was shed. A 
peasant of Bas Poitou resisted the gendarmes with a pitchfork; he 
had received two-and-twenty sabre strokes, when they cried to him 
Rends-toi /—Rendez-moi mon-Dieu ! was his reply, and he died as 
the words were uttered. 

After the 10th of August, a persecution of the refractory priests 
began ; and the peasants, like the Cameronians in Scotland, gathered 
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- together, arms in hand, to hear mass in the field, and die in defend- 

ing their spiritual father. More than forty parishes assembled tumul- 

tuously; the national guards of the Plain routed this ill-armed and 

_ worse conducted crowd, and slew about a hundred in the field. Life 

and free pardon were offered to others if they would only ery Vive Ja 

_ nation! there were very few who would accept of life upon these 

_ terms: the greater number fell on their knees, not in supplication to 

man, but in prayer to Heaven, and offered themselves bravely to the 

stroke of death ;—from man they requested no other favours than 
that a little earth might be thrown over their remains, to preserve 

_ them from the wolves and dogs. 

~ The revolutionary writers insist that the war in La Vendée was the 
. result of plans long existing, and ably concerted. General Turreau 
says, Il faut étre bien ignorant ou de bien mauvaise foi, pour assigner 
tune cause éventuelle et instantanée ad la révolte du Bas Poitou. 
General Turreau was the faithful servant of the Convention in its 
bloodiest days, and the faithful servant of Bonaparte after his return 
from Elba: he hated the old government, and he hated the Bourbons 

whatever government they might establish ; but he never objected to 

the wildest excesses of revolutionary madness, nor to the heaviest yoke 

of imperial despotism. General Turreau, therefore, may be sincere in. 
disbelieving that a sense of religion and loyalty could instantaneously 

rouse a brave’ and simple people to arms, because, never having fel ¢ 


-. either the one sentiment or the other, he is utterly ignorant of their 


nature and their strength. He supposes a conspiracy of the emigrants, 
the nobles, and the priests, fomented by foreign powers. M. Bourni- 
seaux, with more knowledge of the circumstances and the people, 
with more truth, with sounder philosophy, and with a better heart, 
ascribes the moving impulse to its real source. To expect, he says, 
that the nobles and clergy, insulted, injured, outraged, and plundered, 
as they were by the Revolution, should have embraced the Revolution, 
would be to know little of the human heart, C’eut été demander a la 
philosophie un miracle, et Von sait que la philosophie n’en fit jamais. 
But he declares that, in the insurrection of La Vendée, the priests 
and nobles were, for the most part, forced to make common cause with 
the ‘insurgents; that, with very few exceptions, they did not come 
forward voluntarily to take the lead; that, having taken arms, they 
exerted themselves strenuously; but that, when terms of pacification 
. were proposed, they were the first to submit, and the peasantry were 
_ the last. That the peasants should thus have acted, he says, may well 
astonish posterity; for they derived nothing but benefit from the 
Revolution, which delivered them from the payment of tithes, and 
_ from the feudal grievances. Thus, however, it was; in Jacobinical 
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‘dred republicans the same day at Chemillé, with thre pees of 


‘gendarme who sought to arrest him, ran to the charch, rang the 
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phrase, they were not ripe for the Revolution s which ig, belag ten 
preted, they loved their king and their God, their morals were eae 
corrupt, thelr piety was sincere and fervent, their sense of daqy 
towards God and man unshaken, Hitherto what tamalts had broken 
out had been partial, and provoked merely by local vexations, chielhy 
respecting the priestsy but when the Convention called for a con 
scription of three hundred thousand men, a measure which wold have 
forced their sons to fight for a cause which they abhorred, one Reling 
of indignation rose through the whole country, and the insurrection 
through all La Vendée broke forth simultaneously and without concert 
or plan, ‘The same principle which made them take arms made them 
look to their own gentry for leaders; the opportanity was favoarable; 
nor can it now be doubted, that if the Bourbon princes and the allied 
powers had known how to profit by the nameroes opportanities offered 
them ia these westem provinces, the monarchy might long siace have 
been restored, ar 
The 10th of March, 1793, was the day appointed for drawing the 
conscription at St, Florent, ia Anjoa, wpoa the banks of the Loire, 
The young men assembled with a determination not to submit to ity 
after exhorting them in vain, the repudkican commander brought oat 
a piece of cannon to intimklate them, aad fred upon thems they gay 
possession of the gun, routed the gendarmes, barat the papers, and, 
after passing the rest of the day in rejoicing, reterned to grow sober, 
and contemplate upon the vengeance which would follow them. One 
of the most respectable peasants in this part of the country was a 
wool-dealer of the village of Pin en Mangos, by name Jaques Cathe 
Tinean, About twenty young men promiked te follow wherever he 
would lead; he was greatly beloved and respected in his neighboarn 
hood, being a man of quiet manners, great piety, and strong mater 
talents. They rang the tocsia in the village of PoltevinRres thelr 
number soon amounted to about a handred, and they determined 2 
attack a party of adout eighty republicans, whe were posted at Jallars 
with a piece of cannon, On the way they gathered more fore; they 
carried the post, took some horses and prisoners, and got possession 
the gun, which they named Le Missionaire. Encouraged by this 
success, which also increased their numbers, they attacked two hen 


artillery, and they met with the same snocess. At the same time, a 


Young man, by name Foret, in the same part of the country, hWled a 


tocsin, and raised a second body of Insergents, A third was raised iq 
Tike manner by Stofflet, a man who had served Sixteca years as a 
soldier, and was at that time gamekeeper to the Marguis de Maule. 
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vier. On the 16th of March both these troops joined Cathelinean ; 
they marched that very day upon Chollet, the most important town in 
that part of the country, garrisoned by five hundred soldicrs. These 
also fell into their power, and they found there arms, ammunition, and 
money. Easter was at hand; and the insurgents, thinking they had 
done enough to make themselves feared, thought they might keep the 
holidays as usual; they dispersed every man to bis own house; and a 
republican column from Angers traversed the country without meeting 
with the slightest resistance, and also without committing the slightest 
act of violence—a moderation which M. de la Sache Jaqguelein 
ascribes to fear. When the holidays were over, the insurgents 
appeared again; success had given them confidence in their strength ; 
and, looking forward with hope of some important results from the 
devoted spirit of loyalty which they felt in themselves, and which 


_ they well knew pervaded the country, they called for the gentry of 


the country to lead them on. 

_ There was more discipline in a feudal army, or among a troop of 
guerillas, than among the Vendeans. The men could not be induced 
to form a patrole, or act as sentinels,—these were charges which they 
would not undertake for any reward, and when it was necessary, the 

___ Officers were obliged to perform this duty themselves. To this defect 
in their system some of their most ruinous defeats must be ascribed. 

When the army was assembled, and different columns were to be 
formed to march against the different points of attack, the manner of 
forming them was singular, and not without its advantage. Notice 
was given, M. Roche Jaquelein is going by such a road, who will 
follow him? M. Cathelineau goes in yonder direction, who follows 
him? The men were thus allowed to follow their favourite leader, 
with no other restriction than that when a sufficient number had vo- 
lunteered no more were allowed to join. A system of tactics had 
been formed perfectly adapted to the nature of the troops and of 
the country. We have heard much of the improvements made by the 


French republicans in the artof war, and of the advantages which 


their armies derived when the field was once left open to merit, and 
men rose from the ranks to the highest military rank. These things 


imposed upon the English people too long. In La Vendée it is per- 
-fectly certain that generals were employed by the government who 


had no other claim to promotion than their brutality, and their ser- 
vices amongst mobs or in the clubs of the metropolis; among the 
royalists they were first selected from old feelings of hereditary respect, 
but intellect immediately rose to its level, and even before any feelings 
of selfishness or ambition, or vanity, mingled with and defaced the 
principle which first roused them to arms, Stofflet and Cathelineau 
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were attended te ie the comredl wR as wach deference, and aheyed 
de the Geld wRA as week readiness as Lecewre and Reeke Jaqueleia, 
The Bist priciole of the Veadeans wes always te be assailants, to 
Rede only when they plead and where they pleased: and, inasmuch 
& they observed the peaciple, they always Raght te advantage, 
Wher they racked the point ef attack, the canpanits were formed 
3a the Same Barer as the colmma, every man Rlloudag the captain 
whoa be prefreed. Their esac! ander of battle aceerdiag te General - 
Trea, was la a crescent, wRA the wigs en Pole composed ef the 
Dex markwmen, men whe sere Ged a shet wheat taking a steady 
aia, Rad who never, at ordinary distances, filed in thei mark: thelr | 
SRAM da the we of Rre-arss was suck, that he says 20 maltary people, 3 
owevet trained, howerer Qala), cowl campare wh the heaters and 
SMortemen of Loronx and the Rocage as musketeers, Rat order ef battle 4 
was what they whom thoaght ef and theie tactics are mere Clearly 
explained dy De warchioness who eadeestead them better ftom the : 
qonversation ef her hasbend and ber fiends, than General Terean 
@ia from bis dehats or be victories, «= Theie whole tacties, she saps,” 
eomsitad da creeping behied the bedges and surrounding the enemy, 
which the mater of the cowntry cay eabled them te de: thea they 
poard ja, on all sdes, a mrurderows Gees Bet la platoons, bat every 
waa as Rat as be coed Rad, andwaake sure of Nis viet, Reading 
wrh Shar or dive balls, and Grag pet bak against mea de close 
reeks, The moment that the Bikes appeared confined, er efftred 
appertantty, they et up their dreadifial yell, and sprang upon them bike 
Moadhownds i persak. Mea ef the greatest strength aad agility 
had & ba charge & wire the artWlery, t prevent & as they said, dom ~ 3 
Going mischeee ~ Yea, Sr, yor are a streege: Rllew, keep epen the ~ 
cannon.” Seeretimes wRh ne better weapen than a stake pointed — 
wh iron, the peasants weak! do tha, and drive the enemy from their > 
geas, Ifthe attack was made in a Bore epen country, they aceeles | 
rated the Gecinwe movement, and reshed at once epan the canner, | 
falling upon the crowed whea they saw the daak, rising instantly aad | 
remning towards them. Bat they pretired the cover in which, from 
their manner of Gring, they were gare ef blag five ferenea Their 
odkcers never thought ef saylag te the right er the Rit; they pointed 
Gat Some Wiehe edpect, a howe er a tree, 

Before they beran the battle they sald theit prayer, and almost 
every taan creased bimelf before be fired bis piece. Meantiang, as 
soon as the Giting was heard, the women and children, aad all wha - 
remained Ga the villages, ran to the chereh te pray fer the vietorp; 
aad they who happened te be working adeld Rll ow their Knees there _ 
wader the canopy of Braves, sad celled epea the Ged ef Hees to 
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_ totect those who mere fighting lox bie altass, and fox bis bhy naane 
Nemetnsanaatoadia ares ta Mantinces, deo eka 
thought aud one wapyhicstion a one tone, Urery ome wwiitch in 
prayer the erent A 4 battle wyon which the bite A dh cme w 
Tureen spcake with bono A the hia A suth 2 sysv00, 
and calls wyom Cure Miss who had serve wym the loxtiens, 
bddone they were sent who these beyertinests, to vey At the hustrioas, 
on the duncn fines toms A Ad Viehetick, were os textile in ston, 
oF possessed as much adress, sheatagem, wl aubatty, ws the pe 
seante A the Locage; say il it were powithe that ony was ond be 
mine cru and mine Udiguing lor whdiers AA woria; and 4 teey 
would nt raha make a you's camyiign wyon the troxtioss Coan 
save a wugle mouth in La Vendic. “You ue crutch, sexs be, 
+ helone you have me Ww teconntiize, under 2 mocss A ae, witha 
which the Alec A ons vanks is nt w be compose. U you wtustand 
vihent attack, Ueey rately Giepute the victory, bet you detne 

ftom i: it ie semedy wa Ud covdity con te capflozeA 

Jn pursuit; they dinyorse, and acays linn you ret beds an ahges, 
through woods and thickets, knowing every yet, gop, gorge, wad 
dchile, every Artadhe whith may unyethe Coen fig, oa very mews 
__ sh arGing thon.” Yiome they west, ot A reaete, bt xt ott A 
heart, ready and cages for the next exmmms, wed orymg Vive le 
Roi! quand mime. ,.. Vut, masmncs os thin Gigs was easy, rete 
for the republicans became murderous. Lost cmon the biyrindime 
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was tertible; the conquerors knew the ground; they wadertcd 
where and how to imteoyt the laghives; they onild load os they 
‘wan, and keep wp as quick a fue im the Chase a in the Vthe. The 
hencht which the republicans derives hum tne of 6x Vere, wert 
mh equal to the oils which they ental ia one Edest. “ Desh 
bodies)’ sys Tusrean,~ were ail the spoils A the Sida: nether 
anne nor aumnunition were ever tiken; Bh te Vendean was pose’ 
he had his musk, and when in dang A beng then, be oe B; 


atthe vam levies whom the Convestion a Eset sext aghast these, 
threw away Chex anes 20d incuuborances 2 10m a they toe game 5 


and, if only two ox three bundsed men were It myom the iid, te 

royalists gathered up twdve 1 Shien lonnirel mmseas.” 

. If these be one thing more homousdbhe to the V esdczxs tama 
then in this momorihe contest, t is thas the rept weve ed 
onal a syetem of euponage cmong them ; whens they eye 
to employ one A the natives a 4 eyy, the man that tied wits 

thin, ot bdvayeh them. And this Tune grea ws ost remo tor 
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laying waste the country with fire and sword, and exterminating the 
people :—but of this hereafter. Their zeal was carried to the utmost 
height; even this general, the agent of Robespierre and Bonaparte, 
compares it to that with which the crusaders were animated, and says 
that the defenders of the Throne and the Altar seemed to have taken 
the Preux of the days of chivalry for their models. They went to 
battle, he says, as to a festival;—women and old men, and priests 
and children exciting and partaking the rage of the soldiers ;—he had 
himself seen boys of twelve years old slain in the ranks; and he may 
be believed, for M. de Puisaye affirms that Boisguay, who com-* 
manded a division of three thousand men among the Chouans, was 
but fifteen. M. Berthre de Bourniseaux denies the stories which are 
related of their superstition and gross credulity: yet there are pas- 
sages in the Marchioness’s Memoirs which clearly show their prone- 
ness to superstition ; and surely the cause in which they were engaged, 
the perpetual danger in which they lived, and the horrors which were 
continually before their eyes, were likely to inflame their imagina- 
tions. It is said that some of the priests promised them a miracle, 
and declared that all who were killed by the enemy in the cause of 
the holy church, should rise again from the dead on the third day. 
‘It is added that many women kept the bodies of their husbands and 
their sons unburied, in expectation of this resurrection; and a yet 
wilder tale is told by Prudhomme, which some German poet, whose 
imagination revolts at no conceivable horror, might think a fit subject 
to be clothed in verse. A girl, who had heard and believed this 
opinion, suddenly remembered it as she was watching by the death- 
bed of her lover. It occurred to her how happy it would be for both, 
if he could be made a partaker of this resurrection: he was too weak 
to leave his bed—oh that the Blues might find him there, and give 
him his crown of martyrdom! Some republican troops entered the 
village; she fired at them from the window, and escaped by a back 
door into the woods. They broke open the doors and murdered the 
dying man. After some hours she returned ; her first design had 
been accomplished ; and she closed the door carefully. The second 
day she placed provisions by the bedside; the third day came and 
called him; and clung still to the hope of seeing him revive, till the 
fourth morning, when she could no longer resist the painful evidence © 
of her senses. 

This was a case of individual madness, the effect of love, grief, 
credulity, and insane hope. From such cases no general inferences 
can be drawn; but that the Vendeans were generally under the in- 
fluence of strong religious enthusiasm is certain. Man, who is by 
nature religious, always beeomes superstitious in proportion as he is 
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ignorant or ill-instructed ; and times of public calamity are always 
times of fanaticism. But however exalted the imaginations of this 
brave people may have been, and however extravagant their expecta- 
tions of the visible interference of heaven, their earthly desires, if the 
monarchy should by their efforts be restored, indicate equal modera- 
tion and nobleness of mind. First they would have asked that the 
whole of the Bocage, which now made part of three provinces, should 
be formed into a separate province under the name of La Vendée, a 
name which they now regarded with becoming pride; they would 
have entreated the King that he would be pleased once to honour it 
with his presence; that a corps of Vendeans might form part of his 
body-guards; and that in memory of the war the white flag might 
always be hoisted upon the towers of all their churches. They 
desired no diminution of imposts, no exemption from military ser- 
vices, no peculiar privileges, but they would have solicited that some 
former plans for opening roads and rendering their streams navigable 
might be effected. Such was the recompense which the Vendeans 
would have asked if they had succeeded in overthrowing the jacobine 
tyranny, and placing the innocent dauphin upon the throne of his 
murdered father. Shame be to the Bourbons if it be not accorded 
them now! 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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